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Spencer began Mil in the IMidland Railway Office® 
Sir E\el}’n Wooa, lailing as a barrister and as a naval 
officer, made hisln[l|iie as a soldier; Rufus Isaacs, with 
no gelii’ys for ^.ock Exchange work, has ris^n to the 
iicighis of fame ill a barrister ; Richard Arkwright, 
that marvellous ir.l chanical genius, was forced to be 
cl barber ; Sir Ml lliam Armstrong, the inventm: of 
hydraulic mach n<J|y and great guns, began as a 
lawyer. The ijlt could be extended infinitely. The 
point is that tl|cp£| men cut themselves adri£t with 
fierce courage to Jarve out their future in the work 
^ ihc}^ desired. T h<3 majority of misfits are not so bold. 
They arc conteni. tl plod on. Ambition there is fione: 
itiative is dead ;; |hey are the sad failures of life. 

CHOOSING A okREER.— It therefore becomes the 
nme duty of ecipiyiparent to think for his son, and of 
ach son to^^lhink ipr himself. Most of the misfits are 
aused by auloc:|aiJ|p parents, who influence their son^ 
n choosing a ||kjp|ession. The rest are due to the 
iidifferencc of boys themselves: but this arises 

from the method p| their education. 

The first Iess:n a boy liiould learn is self-reliance, 
pc must be ma la to sec; that his whole life depends 
^ upon his own ell : Jis. ^^ith self-reliance comes inde-> 
pendent Ihotighi ^ 

THE BOY’S ck|||^~Within certain limits the b/7 
shtmld be alloxjkwto choose a career for 
(Ineii the ivsnpiM.^Aility and a fair statement of ‘■Iw 
difliciilUts befor||llim, he will soon discard bf.. erly 
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cireams — the ’bus driver, the engine driver, the pirate 
king even, will fade.« Let him understand that his 
choice will be vital to him, and that the trade or 
proTPessioli he selects is to be his livelihood. Jgr^ed in 
him a spirit of independence by showing plainly that 
* on him alone will rest the burden of earning a Tiving, 
l^ach him originality of thought and action by 
allowing him to worry things out for himself. Let him 
gain originality of method by doing things in his own 
way: he will learn from every mistake he makes. It is 
a little more troublesome to the parent, but infinitely 
more useful in forming the boy’s character. 

REASONABLE LIMlfs. — The limits of expediency are 
generally obvious. A boy without private incom^ 
should not enter the army ; a dull boy will not naturally 
choose the law ; a shy boy should not^ be encouraged 
to be a commercial traveller ; a clumsy omc would be 
out of place in a drapery shop, though hS might find 
wealth and happiness as a colonial farmer. 

The world has avenues for every sort of talent 
The choice of the right road saves time and infinite 
misery. i 

It is perfectly true that many boys do not know wha^ 
tSey want to do. But at the, age of 1 6 or 17 every • 
boy is showing some tendencies some cimracteristics 
in one direction or another ; and 1 he cannot analyse 
them it becomes the duty of the oarent to bring to 
bear his^ mature judgment, unbiassed, unprejudiced in 
favour of a particular occupation. Ii loo many cases 
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the decisii'L |L based upon preconceived ambitions or 
desires ra|tie| than an analytical study of the boy's 
capabilitie|s. [ 

FA€TOR$||»F SUCCESS.— First among the factors is 
the questi|pn|||pf physical suitability. Has the boy the 
health tcj|ehlrr a certain profession or trade ? There 
is a certain w|^y type which thrives on confinement m an 
office ; there its a muscular type which evidently should 
work phjk<|llly rather than mentally ; there is the 
anasmic tTOdljwhich, to live, must live in open air.* 

Yet aiajTj^||st the physical factor must be weighed the 
I intal f|actpr. Given the suitable physique for a 
' I rtain labour, is the mind attuned ? The 

j d'festion I <[)jt||n presents itself in the opposite fashion, 
hen a ho}.||jj unsuitable in physique wishes to enter a 
certain dpo||pation. In this case, let the mind have 
the vicl<|l:y|L No case of a genuine, well-considered 
desire sljpmp-^be thwarted if it is humanly possible to^ 
grant it.j n jjjj 

The oMstion of expense is of importance, but it is 
nd longer paramount. We live in a levellitig age, and 
the innume|able scholarshipr offered in every walk of 
life pave t||e way for genius. 

^ * The hnl which formerly divided the Board school 
boy from ti|e .grammar school boy was swept away by 
th » order o| the Council that all secondary schools draw- 
1 "he gr|pt should reserve 25 per cent, of their places 
I chpiar|h’ "^oys from primary schools. Tbf chni- 
^ 5ch<||3|.jj|jf prruig much the same training d'it' the 
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expensive technical college some years ago : brains ai* * 
training are^ considered a good substitute for premiun? 
Merely to read a list of the scholarships offered by tin 
LcTndon •County Council is a revelatioif of the possibili- 
ties of free or assisted education. 

A STRIKING CAREER.~Consider the career of Ibf 
Sen^r Wrangler of 1908. His father was a Polish in\ 
migrant, and in 1895 the boy went to the Jews’ Fre» 
School in London. After five years he won a scholai 
ship and attended Cowper Street School ; leaving it si ‘ 
years later with a scholarship for Trinity Cdllege, Cam 
bridge. At Cowper Street he received sums varying 
b'^tween £g and £2^2. year towards his maintenance 
and at Cambridge he won four scholarships, amounlih^ 
to ^^250 a year. His education cost practically nothing 

A PLEA FOR ADAPTABILITY.— Americans chang< 
their business too often : Englishmen err in^the oppositi 
direction. When, after care and forethought, the occu 
*pation is chosen, it need not be regarded as an un 
alterable choice if the boy should not fulfil the promise 
of his youfxi. At twenty a young man is perfect!/ 
adaptable ; at twenty-five fhe is no more than on th 
threshold of manhood. At thirty even it is not tO'; 
^ate to change if he has a man’s strength of characte 
and a will to succeed. 

SUCCESS.— For success there must be an object, . 
definite object, to which every effort, every power o 
mind and wilFis concentrated The very last object t< 
be desired for itself is money. That way lies misery 
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OUR UNPF E:mrEDNESS.-— A s a nation we do not pre- 
pare for ojir lie work. In certain of the professions, 
it is true, pryparation must be made beforehand; but 
generally jp^ question of a boy's career is considered 
during his ifflit term at school, and is often ^decided 
by the firsl G]|ening which presents itself. 

If the boF is clever, and shows an aptitude for 
passing e^|am|nations, he goes to the Law, the Church, 
or it may Ixs the Civil Service. 

The v<|Bt majority — the average boy — leaves school 
arid ** looki something.” His assets for business 

purposes c p | knowledge of sport, an acquaintance with 
one or tv|p dead languages and arithmetic, a vague 
smattering' <|| geography, chemistry, physic^ history, 
and the Emgilsh language. Eliminate the unessentials, 
and we he ye 1. boy who can add up or subtract figures, 
r. M \-no p4t' niay not be able to write a simple 
i ^ lytter. In short, a clerk, and a bad one at that. 

^l•fEPA|Uy [ON FOR WORK.— Now suppose that a 
j ^ d id tr c)ultht over the question a year or two years 
» ^ he laa finished his education; suppose, even, he 

r .eciclpd i:o be a clerk. What a useful clerk he 
ha\;e r|.ade himself: what wonders would have 
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a, been worked by lessons in book-keeping, in correspond 
ence, by learning om.e or two modern languages, 
some theoretical knowledge of shipping, of bank, u, 
IrTy a study of foreign methods of busfness. 

In Germany the craze for technical education ^ 
run riot: a young man may hardly sell a b®ok ove 
counter without satisfying a board of examiners. ^ 
his ability to do so. It may be called absurd, but in 
kernel is a very sound idea. He comes to his busir* 
trairved and trustworthy. Few of our young men 
claim as much. He knew beforehand thS,t he wan 
to be a^publisher’s assistant. How many of the ris* 
gdUeration can say *What they would like to be ? T. 
have not considered the question. 

There can be nothing worse than to spend one’s h . 
time in work which one hates ; and the result of forci. 
upon a boy a profession for which liis t^mperamen * 
unsuited is bound to be disastrous. • 

THE MISFITS OF LIFE.— There are thousands * 
young m^n in England who look upon their office ^ 
a prison :'^yet, when they get home they are enthusiast : 
about their particular hobby. That can mean only 
thing — they have mistaken their life work. The mi fi 
in life — the square peg in the round hole — is 
saddest of human sights. ^ 

THE STRONG MAN’S WAY.— Some men have 
strength of character to tear themselves away wl < 
there is yet time. George Alexande/ was in a drapt ’ 
warehouse ; FI. G. Wells was a shop assistant ; Herl . 
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iS as a result of success, but it should never 
object. Success — to put it shortjy — is seif- 
Success comes to the man who can say 
Louis Stevenson : I know what pleasure 
5 done good work.” ^ 

ECT OF THE BOOK.— Ill writing this book 
savoured within the limit of my space to 
main qualities which make for success in 
ations, and briefly to show the regulations^ 
i the prospects ahead The book^may be 
St of two part» — opinions and fsscts. Of the 
i the opinions as of more importance than 
For the facts are open to anyone who cares 
L prospectus ; whilst the opinions have been 
thered from the leaders of the professions 
ions dealt with — from bishops, from King’s 
n admirals, from soldiersi from leaders of 
rom anyone, in short, who had climbed the 
of success, «and would reach down a friendly 
ice to the beginner. To these I tender my 
^s for their courtesy ; in so many cases they^ 
i anonymity that I do not single 3ut any 
d thanks. 

ER.— The book is inevkably imperfect. 
)ns of Space have compelled me to suppress 
; would have put in. The field covered is 
. WHtt tUat it is only natural some readers may look 
, vUp for points on which the}*^ seek information. 

11 they will address to me an inquiry on any specific 
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point, using the inquiry form which will be found 
the end of the book, I shall be happy to do alF t' 
my power to assist them. Any criticisms or suggestioo-^ 
will be most valuable for future editions, and will I 
cordially welcomed 

DUNCAN CROSS 


La Belle Sauvage, 

Ludgate Uill, E,C. 

JDctohey 1908. 
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APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Examination Fees 

.£66 

0 

Admission 

10 10 

0 

Premium 

105 0 

0 or more 

CoacMng Fees, say 

25 0 

0- 

Books, etc 

15 0 

0 

. ^ 

Say 

£160 0 

0 


Time occupied : Five years 


h OALITIES NECESSARY.— Ill answer to a question, 
What is the most valuable asset for success in ai 
I .j jixountant ? five leading” accountants replied, effect 
II tommon sense and business connections.” One added 
I an afterthought, “ An ability to -^dd up figures I ' 

i i peaking seriously, it need hardly be said that a 
ecided taste for figures is absolutely necessary ; some 
oys have a mathematical head. The first yea?: in ar 
ccountant’s office is spent largely in dealing witt 
rionotonous details of figures, in checking and castmg 
sp that unless a boy has a natural aptitude for figures 
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"lie need nor consider the profession. After th 
few years the other two ciualifications are far 
necessary. In dealing with the accounts of 
businesses the ficcountant^ must bring to his 
professional common-sense in accepting or rejecti 
propositions advanced by his clients whe^ he 
their books. 

* The reason why such stress is laid upon bi 
connections is this: A man may be the clc 
accountant in England, but if he has no acquai 
with business men he can convince no one of his 
when he comes to set up a practice for himself ; 
precisely in the position of a solicitor. Inde( 
qualifications for a good accountant and a good s^ 
are tpilike. 

EDUCATION. — A good general education is all 
necessary, and a public school provides this. A I. 
sity course can be taken if desired, and this i: 
with on the next page. No specialisation is de: 
since the first examination is one for general kno\ 

xra PRELIMINARY.-The preliminary ex^m 
of the institute of Chartered Accountants is 1 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Nev 
upon-Tyne (fee, £2 2s.). It takes place in Jui 
December. The subjects are as follows: — Comfh 
(i) Dictation and Composition; (2) Arithmeti 
Algebra, to Quadratic Equations inclusive ; (4) 
fost four books ; (5) Geography and English rf 
(6) Elementary Latin. Special consideration is g 
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J results attained in the first four subjects. Optional, 
of the following’ : Latin, Greek, Modern Languages, 
her Mathematics, Physics, Chemistfy, Animal 
sinology, Electricity and Magnetism, Light and 
.t, Geology, Stenography. ^ 

iiXElVIPTIONS.— Graduates of Universities in the 
otited Kingdom are exempt, as also are those who 
' hive passed such examinations as Responsions at 
(jiford, Previous at Cambridge, London, Dublin or 
3 Imingham Matriculation, the College pf Preceptors 
('nipt class), the Oxford, Cambridge or Durham Senior 
,jL|cal. A list of certain other examinations which 
wiplly or partly exempt will be found in the pamphlet 
^tliplied free on application to the Secretary of the 
Ii||titute of Chartered Accountants. 

university training.— We will for a moment con- 
«i|jer the case of a boy who goes to a University. 
B|jj doing this he will escape two years out of the,^gula- 
ti||i five of pupilage ; and as in three years it is quite 
Mlsible to acquire all the practical experience neces- 
paiy, it is a matter for consideration whether in the 
ty|pe years at the University he will gain such a know- 
le||ge of men and things as will be useful to hiifi in 
afllr years and compensate for the expense of the 
Uiiversity course. Another factor may be remembered 
mil: from the University, with its brightness and move- 
m||it, to the drudgery of a first year's accountant clerk 
ip 11 very severe strain, and may well disgusf a man with 
nil occupation. With the exception of the University 
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man, every other candida{e for the letters A.C.A. must 
serve five years^ apprenticeship with a chaitercd 
accountant.^ No one can be articled uatil he l^as 
reached the age of sixteen. 

CHOOSING AN OFFICE,— Each member of a firm of 
chartered accountants is allowed by the Institute to 
have not more than two articled pupils. A premium 
will be required, and this premium varies, with the 
standing and importance of the firm, from lOO guineas 
to 500 guineas 

The tendency of accounting work is to flow into the 
hancis oT the big firms, and it is therefore desirable to 
choose an office with a good reputation and a large 
clientele. As a set-off against this prestige, it may be 
argued that in a small office there is more opportunity 
for a young man to show his value earlier. On the 
whole, however, the balance of argument is oi\thc side 
of thflfNfairly large firm — one employing ten or fifteen 
clerks is a very good size. The premium will be higher, 
but the result ^ill be for the benefit of the pupil in 
the long run. 

A further point should be considered. Influence is 
of s®me importance to a young accountant when he has 
passed through his novitiate. If possible, ^11 office 
ifthould be chosen which does a good deal of the kind of 
business which may be expected to come in the pupil’s 
way later. ® 

THE INTeRMEDIATE.-The next year or so will 
initiate the pupil into the rudiments of the business, 
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ajoci at the end of two and t-half years he will go up 
fpr his intermediate examination (fee, £2 2s). In 
tilt case ot graduate pupils this can be .takeif after 
eilgpteen months. Though this examination, which is 
li tip 111 LondoiS in May, is not very severe, a good de^^l 
df lime and labour may be saved if a good ftiach is 
dplbloyed. The fee would be from 7 to 10 guineas. 
T|ip subjects are: Book-keeping and accounts in 
■Vciipus phases, including partnership and e^^ecutorship 
atepuni^s, the principles of auditing, and the elements 
cjij the law relating to liquidators, trustees, and 
^ Receivers. If the candidate is unsuccessful at \h.e first 
a t| tempt he may sit again at the next examination. 

THE FINAL.— The intermediate successfully passed, 
piqiarations must be made for the s.veie final examina- 
tiiip (fee, £2 2s.), which cannot, except in special 
cirpumst^nces, be taken in less than two years after 
tjlK intermediate, or m the case of grad rates, op<R-year. 

tis involves a good deal of private study, which should 
px end for close upon a year before me examination, 
l^cr the last few months it will be well for the pupil 
td avail himself of the classes for legal subjects pro- 
vjeed in London by the various crammers (fees,#say, 
pjtcien guineas or more) or those of the Students' 
Sj3:iety. The subjects of the examination are, general®, 
pjly, those of the intermediate, only more advanced, 
til l in acMition, those branches gf 1:116 law most useful 
Ip the accountant — eg., arbitrations and awards, bank- 
pi] )tcy, company law, and mercantile law. Particular 
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importance is attached the purely accounting sub- 
jects, and success here depends almost entirely on 
the pupil’s ^diligence in the performance his daily 
work. 

If it is not thought worth while to biTy all the Cooks, 
they mSly be borrowed from the library of the Students’ 
Society ; but the outlay is not great, and, excluding the 
examination fees, the total outlay should not be more 
than 1 5 to £20. The passing of the final examination 
entitles the student to admission to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. The fees on admission as an 
Ass(tcia 4 :e are ;£'io i os.,® and on election as a Fellow 
(which takes place without further examination after 
some years in practice) i^'io los. Thereafter, the 
annual certificate fees of Associates in practice are 
IS. and £2 2 s. for the provinces and London 
respectively, and for a Fellow £3 3s. and £51 5s, 

Tjjeoflice of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
is in Moorgate Place, London, E.C. Particulars of 
examinations, f%rms of various kinds, and all informa- 
tion can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

PROSPECTS.— The future of a good accountant is 
promising. If he does not wish to set up a brass plate 
for himself at once, he can gain experience by offering 
^imself as a clerk to two or three firms doing different 
classes of business. 

Accountants ar# often required as seci>etaries to 
banks, compia/nies, and building societies. There are 
municipal appointments open to accountants who have 
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ii fuence in that direction, ?».nd, lastly^ there is the 
a lei native of putting- up a brass plate — this is the 

0 ' 1 ^ form of advertisement allowed by the hC.A. 
--and endeavouring* by all legitimate means to divert 
jj >r p€%-sonal aims a portion of the stream of busii% 

:: :‘S£ flowing past the door, making at the sam^ time 
1 1C lullest use of connections, business and social 

.;'or those who have a little capital behind them, 
an coening is obtained by the purchase of a partner- 
£ :dl m a going concern. This will amount to about two 
) ea -s’ purchase, and is the easiest and mo^ satisfactory 

1 lelhod of all It is hardly necessary to suggest tCf»one 
^ flic I has been auditing accounts for a number of years 
1 :ie need for caution in buying a partnership, and the 
ioiajgoing remarks are merely made with a view to 
j:if(>rming parents of the probable outlay in providing 
1 be t sons with this form of livelihood. 

I AY.— The prospects of pay are satisfactory rather 
brilliant — that is to say, there is a large-^mber 
xountants making from ;^'400 to ;j^oo a year, but 
over i^i,ooo, except members of very large firms, 
f clerks would receive from £200 to £'400. It 
Id be added that an ambitious young man would 
:onsider the possibility of ending his days as chief 
but would, before beginning his career, decide 
ijeiW clearly that by some means he must have a 
iiarmersliip or a business of his own. 

4 THE SOCIETY,”— Beside the Institute pf Chartered 
;^c::puiitants, there is another body called the Society 



of*Accountan1?s and Aud^ors, which holds examinations 
in London, Manchester, and Glasgow. 

Xhe preliminary examination includes arithmetic, 
dictation, ^English grammar and composition, English 
Jiistory, geography, French, German, dementary Latin 
(two languages only), algebra, and Euclid (Book I.) 
The passing of the examinations docs not confer the 
same cachet as the fellowship of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, but ‘‘ the Incorporated Society 
exacts nearly as high a level of attainment. _^Since it 
does not insist on the five years of Articles, it is of 
great yalue to clerks aad others who arc qualified in 
everything but this respect. It thus forms a bridge 
by which a clerk can cross the line which divides him 
from the articled clerk. 

Full particulars and advice may be obtained from 
the Secretary, 4 , King Street, Cheapsidc, London, E.C. 



W»TO BECOME AN ACTOR' 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 
^ 

Elocution Lcssonij, say £40 0 0 
Academy ... .. 60 0 0 

Say £100 0 0 

• 

the most uncertain professions in the world 
^alrical career, IherefcS'e before entering u|)oii 
oiild make very sure that the stage and only 
: is one’s destiny. All children are fond of 
believe and acting, so that this is no 
lication of talent. Many young men who 
.de great successes as “ stars '' in amateur 
societies have been persuaded to aband^ the 
: for the stage — to regret it to the end of th' ir 
Lie can only say, as one says of ^11 Art, that it 
>t be taken up unless it is felt to be a matter 
jlsion: unless the young man feels that no 
)fession offers any attraction. ^ 

ITIES NECESSARY.— This being so, we may 
to enumerate the qualities which make for 
)ii the stage A good presence and a strong, 
speaking'-voice are the requisites. The 
instinct — the power of translating dramatic 
^ into words — must be possessed. A retentive 
9 
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memory and quickness in^toring it are absolutely neces- 
sary. Lastly, there must be unbounded enthusiasm and 
willihgness to work. # ^ 

EDUCATION.—With these qualities assured, the next 
"step, after leaving school, is to study •elocution.'* This 
can Sest be done at an academy such as exists in 
London and most provincial towns of any size. The 
fees range from ;^io to £ 1 $ per term. During the 
course qf lessons the student should acquire a wide 
and comprehensive knowledge of dramatic literature. 
To this may well be added a knowledge of fencing 
anS dS.ncing ^ 

With this grounding it is necessary to gain some 
experience of actual work on the stage by going to a 
dramatic academy. The best of these are to be found 
in London, and the fees are about ;£'i5#per term. 

The advantage of the academy is that jDupils get 
“a ^Ijow,” and a promising pupil will sometimes be 
offered a walk-on part by a London theatre at once. 
Another alternative is, in addition to taking lessons 
in stage work, to join a good amateur dramatic society: 
remembering always that the standards of amateur and 
piiofessional acting are vastly different, and the leading 
man in an amateur club is considered by a manager to 
% be fit for nothing better than a walk-on part. 

TOURING.— The next step of the career is the most 
trying, and the offered is given oi>Iy after full 

disciission*with leading actors. It is desirable, above all 
things, to gain varied experience and experience of the 
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best kmd. This is to be gained %n a Shak&peare 
panv touring the provinces. The advantage of this is 
that tie bill inconstantly altered, and the p^rts that 
willjjjf^|ft to the lot of the young man are delightfully 
varied afid full of interest, even the smallest The pay 
will not be very good — say from 20s. a week upwarus — 
but| tljie experience is priceless. In the course of the 
todjr, ^hould the young man show promise, he will, as 
meflihP^s of the company drop out, be given more 
impo|^ant^parts, and possibly may be allowed to under- 
stUHly a leading part, which is the first step towards 
pliff iljg it. The tour ended, another may be underfeiken 
wijl|jh ihe same company if he is offered a part ; if not, 
wj||hj Another company, playing a different sort of drama. 
Lj:|)hlion all the time will be looming in the distance ; 
.bjjj: j|here is na place where such good experience can 
bd gained hs in the provinces. Probably at the end 
ofj SIX tours the actor will have felt his feet, will^ave 
play^ one or two leading parts, and will have dis- 
• epyered in what direction his talent and inclination lie. 

FHE LONDON STAGE.— It may be that if the 
young actor has shown real talent he has been marked 
^ W' \k London manager ; but even men of talent m%y 
spend half their lives in the provinces before they 
are noticed in the capital If he has any influence, 
now is the time to use it. Friends should be bombarded 
wim letters,® and managers should he written to for 
jplprviews. If not, steady siege must be kid to the 
dddr of good theatrical agents, who are a necessary 
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evil, inasmuch as they^have the power of introducing 
actor and manager. Personal letters to managers are 
alst) useful, and if the young man ha^ any influence 
with any particular manager, now is the timeHo use 
it for a hearing. Membership of the Green Room Club 
is a?so of value. At length, after a long or short period 
of waiting, some actor manager may have an opening, 
with perhaps an understudy to follow. If this is done 
well aiid conscientiously, it is merely a matter of push- 
ing ahead afterwards. There is no road to success 
beyond working untiringly to do one’s best. 

MOSPECTS.— The prospects as regards pay vary ^so 
much that one can do no more than suggest. ’A 
walk-on part in a London theatre is worth about a 
guinea a week, a small part is worth two or three 
guineas upwards, and a first-class actoi? taking princi-- 
pal parts may expect £20 to ;C30 a week yhilst he is 
at '\^k. In all cases — and here the bitterness of the 
stage as a profession comes in — a young actor must 
deduct quite 30 per cent, from his nominal salary for 
the time he spends in ^'resting.” Besides this, the cost 
and labour of unpaid rehearsals must be remembered. 
1 % is only later, when his name is made and all anxiety 
is passed, that anything like a steady income may be 
hoped for. Pieces which have short runs, and dead 
failures must also be taken into account. 

LIGHT OPERA;— Here the beginner, with a well- 
trained voice (in addition to the other qualities men- 
tioned), will apply to one of the London managers for a 
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trial|jj I Kobably a day will be named, and he will attend, 
wid: I great many other novices, for a voice trial. He 
will M: Jo be asked, probably, to dance. On being ac- 
cepted he will serve his apprenticeship as a member of 
the |h )rus, either in a London theatre at about 35s. a 
wee y, :)p: on a provincial tour at 30s. If he works hard 
and m:;|| voice stands the terrible nightly strain, a small 
part |i:|i an understudy will be the next step, with £2 
to ;5|| 1 week. A first-rate light opera singer may 
exp ffl £'5»to £Z in touring companies and ;4^i5 to £'^0 
a wimi in London. ^ ^ 

jdl|;::RA.--This is so highly specialised a side of the 
proiein.on that one can hardly deal with it here. For 
anyik who wishes to do really well, a foreign training 
is clM liable. Good tenors are generally welcomed in 
Co\|j|: Gardeif chorus, but then there is the wide 
gafJ |l|| :weeM the few^ first-rate singers and the ruck of 
the cjlprus. The voice is everything, and only if a jpan’s 
voidfe is sufficiently good will he get on. /- 

\im SECRET OF SUCCESS.-The words of a celebrated 
actol: [nanager to whom I applied for advice were: 
“Dm': choose the stage at all unless there’s no othei 
caree:r possible ; but, if the stage is chosen, remembei 
thatl t:Ient is only half the battle. Talent must be 
compiled with a greed for work — ^hard, dull, tiresome 
woii, It is here that most men fail: they arc read} 
to iJpar to th€ heights, but they have not the staminc 
and tl' sy have not the grit to carry them through the 
roug:! ground below.” 



* HOW TO PREPARE FOR AGRICULTURE 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 



College Degree Course 

£300 0 0 



Farm Training, and 




Out”Student 

£200 0 0 


ft 





Time ocdiipied : Two or three years 


There are few occupations which have suffered more 
from depression in the past than that of Agriculture ; 
but, in view of the attention which has been given by 
Government to the subject of recent *years, the moit 
intelligent study of scientific processes, ^he inquiries 
th^?khave been made into the latest schemes in vogue 
on the Cc^itinent, the greater facilities under which 
land can be acquired, the employment of labour-saving 
implements, and other causes, there seems a good 
prospect in the future that agriculture in its various 
departments will offer a fair opening for young •“ 
men. 

QUALIFICATIONS.— The qualifications required are a 
preference for outdoor life, a good constitution, intelli- 
g^nce, and perseverance. The youth wlTo adopts agri- 
culture must not be afraid of hard work or long hours 
at certain periods, and he must be prepared for a quiet 

14 
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am lcj)mewhat dull life. A love of nature is desirable 

bjuti jpot necessary, since in this, as in all other cpni- 

meWial pursuits, it is the man of methodical, observant 

halis and keen iDusiness faculties who will make the 

mpll successful agriculturist. o 

I j The youth reared in the country should, but does 

not: Wways, make a better agriculturist than a boy 

prplight up in a town, for what he gains in fitness he 

mal^ilosq; in readiness. Success comes to the boy with 

jift^ who, having qualified himself most thoroughly for 

jl|p life, seizes every opportunity of employing the most 

libbiroved and up-to-date methods. 

1 1 II I ]rRAINING.--The best course to be adopted is either 

I i:|)| go to an agricultural college, where a thorough 

I yclhcalion in «the theory and practice of agriculture is 

' or; to go on to a farm for a couple of years, at a 

j|(|^t of ;^50 to 1 50 a year, and thus learn the practice 

j M j farming. This latter should be supplemented by 

jp|ij'entific instruction, which might be obtained as an out- 

Mijident at an agricultural college, by attending County 

dbuncil lectures, or in other wa3^s. 

I ! The latter plan has this great recommendation, that 

I J ^ . 

I |jt| tests at once the boy’s liking for country life. Care 
I liiust be taken to find a farmer who will personally 
supervise the pupil’s training. 

EDUCATION IN AN AGRICUkJURAL COLLEGE.-The 
lees at the Royal Agricultural College^ Cirencester, 
for in-students amount to about £±7 a term : there 
I l^re three terms in the year of about eleven weeks 
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duration. The student, who should have received a 
good general education, can enter the college at the 
age of seventeen. In the case of out-students", who 
- can enter at twenty or twenty-one years of age, the 
cost-for tuition is £2$ a term, with an entrance fee 
of £s^ Entrance exhibitions and scholarships arc 
offered, the possession of which will reduce the cost 
of education. There are two branches of the curriculum ; 
(a) the "estate and forestry branch, for land owners, 
estate agents, surveyors, etc., and ( 6 ) the farming and 
colonial branch. 

The ordinary course occupies two years, the diploma 
course somewhat longer. The certificate of associate- 
ship, A.R.A.C., or the diploma of membership, M.R.A.C., 
is obtainable at the end of the seventh term, and will 
be found useful in securing appointments. 

At the Agricultural College, Aspatria, Cumberland, 
there are two courses of instruction: (i) a diploma 
course, design^ chiefly for those who have some know- 
ledge of farm practice and for intending estate agents ; 
(2) a certificate course of practical agriculture. The 
cost of board and tuition is about £gi a year, and the 
college offers entrance and other scholarships. For the 
examination for diplomas of the National Agricultural 
Examination Board, students receive coaching without 
extra fee. Out-stud^^ts pay 18 guineas a te*m. 

The course of instruction at agricultural colleges 
includes practical agriculture, dairying and poultry 
farming, book-keeping, chemical analysis, botany, 
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entomology and engineering, geology, zoology and ^ 
bacteriology, physics and mechanics, drawing, mensura- 
tion and land surveying, veterinary science, construction 
and arrangement of farm buildings, land cfrainage, 
forestry and timber measuring, estate management, 
agricultural law, efc. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural College, "^t 
Uckficld, in Sussex, takes students from the age of 
fourteen and out-students at the same age if residing 
at home, otherwise at twenty-one. Residence and 
tuition fe^s are, for the three terms of twelve weeks 
each, a year to those outside the county, or ;^50 
to those in the county. Non-resiaent students pay^tei? 
guineas a term, or, if in the county, four guineas. 

At the South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
the cost of residential instruction is about £120 a 
year. Sons of residents in Kent or Surrey are received 
for £60 a year. 

At University College, Reading, there is an 
important department devoted to agricult^ire, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, and poultry keeping. The college 
session consists of three terms of ten weeks each, and 
for horticultural students, forty weeks. The diploma 
in agriculture is awarded at the end of a two-ycars* 
course to those who have passed the necessary examina- 
tions, The fees are £ 2 ^ a year, these being reduced 
to residents in the counties of Bucks, Berks, and Oxon, 
and in the coufity borough of Reading. 

f" 

For students who desire to take up horticulture 
C 
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r as a career, instruction is given in the sciences on 
which horticulture is'^based, in market and florist work, 
and in fruit growing. Courses of one or two years 
are provided ; there is also a one-year course /oi those 
who desire to become teachers of botany and horticul- 
ture in primary or secondary schools. 

The Harper-Adams Agricultural College, at New- 
port (Salop), takes students from the age of fifteen. The 
tuition, board and residence cost ;£’i6 los. a term, or 
about Z'43 a year. A number of scholarships and 
medals are given by the County Councils of •►Shropshire 
and Staffordshire and by the college. 

““The West of Scotland Agricultural College, situated 
in Glasgow, with its dairy school and experiment 
station at Holmes Farm, Kilmarnock, gives ample 
courses of instruction to students in various branches 
of agriculture and allied subjects. Students in contri- 
buting counties receive an abatement in feeL It awards 
diplomas and offers a number of bursaries, which are 
supplemented by county bursaries. 

At the Midland Agriculture and Dairy College, 
Kingston-on-Soar, Derby, the complete course for the 
diploma covers two years, but a one-year course may 
b^ taken. There are three terms of ten weeks each, the 
terms being arranged so as to coincide with the time 
when young men can best be spared from the farm. 
The tuition fej^is £§ 3 . term to students residing in 
the co-qperating counties, and £/ los. to"* others. Board 
and lodging may be had for 15s a week. 
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The agricultural colleges possess a coosiderable 
amount of land, on which practical instruction in the 
various branches® of agriculture is carried oui under 
the best tonditions. 

Amongst the si:hools which give special attention 
to instruction in agriculture is the Dauntsey AgrictJ- 
tural School, West Lavington, Devizes. Boys can 
enter the school at the age of thirteen. There are three 
terms of about thirteen weeks each, and the fees are 

a year for day boys, and for boarders £4.0 a*year, 
which in tlie case of foundation boys is reduced to £;iO. 

The school is under the inspection of the Board^of^ 
Agrfculture and Board of Education, and has about 
fifteen acres of ground attached to it. In addition to 
providing a commercial education, the school gives 
theoretical and practical instruction in branches of 
knowledge pertaining to farming and allied sciences and 
handicrafts. There are scholarships which enable day 
boys to obtain free education. ScholarsMps for 
boarders are offered by various county councils. 

The school at Bradley Court, Micheldean, Gloucester, 
combines preparation for the Colonies, home farming, 
engineering, land agency and estate management, with 
a general education and manual work. The fees ar^ 
£1^0 B. year. 

The Shepton Mallet Grammar School, the Brewood 
^ Grammar Schoyl, and the Cambridge and County 
School are amongst those institutions whiclf give 
instruction in agriculture, etc 
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' COURSES FOR DQOREES.-Degrees of B,Sa in agri- 
culture are granted by the Universities of Aberdeen, 
Durhani, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leec^, and London; 
and students can be prepared for graduation a?t Bangor 
and Aberystwyth (University of V^ales), L<ieds, New- 
qg.stle (University of Durham), and Wye (University of 
London), whilst at Cambridge the ordinary B.A. degree 
may be obtained by means of a “ special ” examination 
in agricultural science. In the case of the London 
degree, residence at the Wye College is not compulsory. 
The couKse of instruction generally extends* over three 
©years after matricula.tion, and includes practical work. 
The subjects cover the whole field of agricurture, 
and are of an advanced scientific character. For those 
who intend to prepare for professional appointments a 
degree is absolutely necessary. 

DIPLOMAS.— The following institutions grant 
diplomas in agriculture: the Bangor, Newcastle, 
Aberys^yth, Reading, Wye, Midland, Holmes Chapel, 
Uckfield, and Harper-Adams Colleges, and the Harris 
Institute, Preston. The courses last from two to three 
years, and include practical work They serve also as 
a preparation for the National Diploma in Agriculture 
Awarded jointly by the Royal Agricultural Society and 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. At 
Cambridge the diploma is generally taken as a post- 
graduate coui^. ^ 

CERTIFICATES.— Two-year courses are provided at 
the principal agricultural colleges. Shorter courses, 
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extending from a few weeks to year, are provided ^ 
by some of the agricultural colleges and institutions 
intended for those who wish to become practi(;al 
farmers, ®but are unable to devote a longer period to 
training. ^ 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS.-In addition to the colleges 
and schools mentioned above, the following institutions 
afford education in agriculture, etc. : The County 
Council Farm, Hutton, Lancs; Worleston Dairy Insti- 
tute, Cheshire ; Lleweni Hall Dairy School, Denbigh ; 
Dairy Sclfool, Garforth, Leeds; Fixed Dairj School, 
Monmouth; Dairy School, Warwick; Fixed Cheese^ 
School, Somerset; Fixed Dairy School, Gloucester; 
County Council Institute, Chelmsford ; Hampshire 
Farm School, Basing; Bristol National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, Long Ashton ; Eastern Counties Dairy Insti- 
tute, Ipswich; *Farm School, Newton Rigg, Penrith; 
British Dairy Institute, Reading; Agricultur^ Insti- 
tute, Ridgmont. 

Most County Councils grant scholarships in aid of 
agricultural education. 

Leaflet No. 197, issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and 
sent by the Board gratis and post free on application, 
contains a large amount of information that may be 
useful to those desirous o^ obtaining agricultural 
education. ^ 

PROSPECTS.— For the highly-trained man tl^re are 
positions both at home and in the Colonies as pro- 
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^fessors, lecturers, inspectors, instructors, and experts 
in various departments of the subject, and with the 
spread of agricultural education these posts tend to 
increase^ in number There are also positions on estates 
which are worth securing. ^ 

If the young farmer has a capital of ;2£'500 to 
J^yOQO he can, at the end of his period of training, 
start on his own account, and by industry and persever- 
ance will make a fair income. The amount of capital 
required is generally reckoned at £io an acre for a 
small farm and £6 to £% for a large one. This figure is 
given for a farm worked in the usual English fashion. 

a vegetable farm worked on the intensive method, 
which has come to us from France, the amount to be 
spent in preparing each acre is often ;^'300 The return, 
naturally, is proportionately large. 

There must be no thought on the p 5 .rt of the youth 
that he will have an easy time, with plenty of leisure 
for spoi^and entertainment Unless he has ample 
capital at his command, nothing could be farther from 
the actual life of a farmer or horticulturist In no occu- 
pation is constant work and attention more sternly 
demanded 
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APPROilMATE COST OF TRAmiNG 


Articles, say 

£262 

10 

0 

School 


£100 

0 

0 

Classes 

30 

0 

0 

Ai tides 


105 

0 

0 

Examination Fees 

11 

11 

0 

Classes 


15 

0 

0 

Entrance Fee 

3 

3 

0 

Examination 

Fees 

11 

11 

0 

# 




Entrance Fee 


3 


0 

Say 

£300 

0 

0 


Say 

£2S0 

0 

0 


Time occupied Jour or five yeais 

The signs which would go to show that a boy 
IS fitted for architecture as a profession are, first and 

foremost, a de* *cided taste for drawing, particularly 

* • 

geometiical drawing, and some artistic ability — for in- 
stance, a liking for drawing houses and garde;3<s, which 
some children display at quite an early age Later, 
when the training is becoming specialised, he should 
be encouraged to show some interest in the structural 
details of the various buildings he sees, and he must 
have sufficient patience to master the technical kno\^- 
ledge of building construction, which is one of the most 
important requisites of an architect 

THE ALTERNATiVES.—Specialisation ^an begin quite 
early, say at the age of thirteen, when the boy^ should 
pay particular attention to his drawing and mathematics, 
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® to plane ^nd solid geometry, and freehand drawing. 
On leaving school he may either be articled to an 
afchitegi for three or four years, or^enter one of the 
schools of architecture. If articled, the premiusn ^ill be 
from 50 guineas to 300 guineas,, according to the 
Ufactice and standing of the architect. 

The fee paid does not by any means represent the 
advantages of the office, and personal inquiry of the 
architect s method of employing his pupils should first 
be made. Occasionally a small practice, with a 
conscientious chief, will give greater beneiils, because 
the greater respo:gisibility which falls upon the pupil. 

At the same lime, varied experience is the most import- 
ant thing, and this is found generally in large offices. 

THE COMBINED METHOD.— The best and cheapest 
method of obtaining the necessary experience is the 
combination of these two methods : the, boy should 
attend a school of architecture for a couple of years, 
and thej\be articled for another two years in an archi- 
tect’s office. A good test for a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen would be the preliminary examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (fee, two guineas). 
The directors of the school connected with the Archi- 
tectural Association at Westminster prefer their pupils "" 
to pass this examination before entering the school. 
The subjects of the examination are, amongst 
others, elementery plane geometry, ojg,e modern lan- 
guage, igeometrical drawing or elementary perspective, 
elementary mechanics and physics, and freehand draw- 
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ing. Apply for full particulaa^ to the ^ Secretary, 
R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 

At the school the student will be thprougWy 
grounded in the mechanical side of his work, and 
lectures cfti the history of architecture, visits to build- 
ings in progress, galleries, and works will enlarge h^s 
mind and stimulate his imagination. 

ITS ADVANTAGES.— The advantage of this is not 
only that the outlay is less, but also that it is possible 
to tell whether a boy is fit for his work whilst ‘he is 
under insfruction at school The fees at the ^esfablish- 
ment connected with the Arclytects’ Institute ar^ 
45 guineas a year, and in the case .of a country student 
it is possible to arrange for board and lodging at a 
reasonable rate — about £i per week. 

AT THE SCHOOL —Students are not allowed to go 
on with the.second year’s course unless they have given 
satisfactory proof of their ability in the first year. At 
the end of the two-years’ course the student /Thould be 
well able to take the intermediate examination of the 
Royal Institute (fee, three guineas). He will then 
enter on his apprenticeship for a further two years 
with a working architect, at a fee of, say, ;jCio 5; 
but beyond this he must attend evening lectures and 
study to fit himself for the final examination of the 
Royal Institute. The fees average about 13 guineas a 
year for the evening school, to which- must be added 
cost of living. f 

Some of the colleges in London which give in- 
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^ struction in arcbitecl3|ire are : King^s College, London 
University College, and the L.C.C. School of Arts and 
Cjrafts. The fees in each case range^ round about 45 
guineas per annum. The Royal Academy has ft free 
school of architecture, particulars of ^which Wi^ll be sent 
on application to the Secretary, Royal Academy Schools, 
Burlington House, London. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, and 
other provincial centres have schools maintained in 
connection with University Colleges, particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Ro}ml 
Institute of British Architects. Edinburgh and Glas- 

« f 

go^ also have technical colleges. 

POLYTECHNICS.— For those of smaller means may 
be mentioned the Polytechnic course of architecture, 
which conforms to the syllabus of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. Laboratory worU and scientific' 
instruction are combined with practical craft instruction. 
For the Regent Street Polytechnic, to mention one only, 
the fees are £12 12s. a year, and the excellence of 
the instruction given is beyond question. The classes 
of the Polytechnic include the whole course of subjects 
prescribed by the University of London for matricula- 
tion students proceeding to the degree of B.A. (Archi- 
tecture), London. 

TESTIMONIES OF STUDY.—During the two years* 
course at school^the student prepares his ''testimonies 
of stud)C which are the substitute for tlie intermediate 
examination (fee, three guineas). They consist of nine 
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sheets of drawing, to six of wl^ch is appended an 
illustrated description. If these are accepted, he is 
registered as a student of the Royal Institute. 

FIMAI^ EXAMINATION.— To pass the final examina- 
tion, good^ draughtsmanship, good design, and a know- 
ledge of practical details of construction are the require- 
ments. The age of the student must be not less thaH 
twenty-one. The subjects are entirely professional. 
The entrance fee is three guineas, and there is no 
exemption. If the candidate is successful, he is eligible 
for admis^on to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects as an associate (entrance fee, three guineas, and 
annual subscription two guineas).* # ® 

The R.I.B.A. offers annually prizes and travelling 
studentships for designs of various subjects. These 
are not limited to members: any British subject can 
compete for them. Nevertheless, membership is import- 
ant, and th^ • examinations, which are prepared with 
a view of discovering the practical knowled^ of the 
student, should be passed. After completing his articles, 
the young architect will spend several years as an 
assistant in various offices. The more he moves about, 
the better experience will he gain. If, in addition, a 
course of a year’s foreign travel can be afforded, it 
should be of assistance. Salaries from £$0 to £ 2^1 
are the rule. 

PRACTICE.— It is not good to start in practice until 
full experience* has been gained The time spoilt, pa 
an assistant, if used profitably in gaining wide*^|ipl- 
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' ence, will/iol have S^en wasted Dm mg this time the 
young architect will be keeping his eyes open for good 
appointments There are often <jjDenings m the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the L C C , and the '‘Office 
of Works , municipal employment ^is also possible m 
large provincial towns , the getting out of competitive 
Sesigns IS excellent practice, and may, if successful, 
lift the young man out of the rut and place him firmly 
on his feet The payment is generally in proportion 
to thp size and cost of the work for which the designs 
are drawn up 

PROSPECTS —One might say that the earnings of a 
m&derately successful architect would be ;£^50O a year, 
and of an exceedingly successful one ;£'3,ooo There 
are, however, few “ plums ” in the profession, and these 
can generall} only be gained by the long apprenticeship 
of piactice 

For detailed particulars of examination fees, etc, 
see information published by the Royal Institute of 
Biitish Aichitects, 9, Conduit Street, London, W, and 
the Society of British Aichitects, Staple Inn, London, 
WC 



HOW TO ENTER THE ARMY 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 



Army Coach {if needed) 

say 

£120 


Examination Fees, say 


10 


Sandhurst or Woolwich 


300 or less 


Other College Expenses 

say 

150 


Outfit on joining 


150 



S#y 

£750 


Annual allowance of £150 to £250 


Time occupied Two years or moie 


In considering the Army as a career one must leave out 
of sight for some years the question of money-making 
Indeed, however high an officei may rise, his pay 
will never approach that of a successful business man, 
whilst its purchasing power is diminished greatly by the 
calls made upon his purse by the social duties of his 
position Speaking broadly, a boy who wishes to entei 
the infantry or the Field Artillery as an officer shouW 
be sure of an income of £ 1^0 a year for the first ten 
years of his career If he wishes to enter the cavalry 
this sum will be too small — £ 2^0 is nearei the mark 
Admittedly, it can be done on less, but not conveniently 
Unlike the Navy, the Aimy is entei ea at an 
29 
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" age wbep. it is possible to judge before the boy 
approaches the age of 17 whether he will make a good 
officer. ^ ^ 

THE GOOD officer;— Military men speak diiglily of 
the boy who has a good, all-round sporting record. A 
captain of a football or a cricket team, organising, using 
tact in keeping his men up to the scratch, exercising his 
authority where necessary, is doing an officer’s work. 
By the sporting boy is not meant the lumpy boy, who, 
because of his weight, gets into the forward line of his 
team. The days are past when beef alone *1$ wanted. 
An officer to-day must be alert in every sense, a quick 
learner, and ready to take great responsibility. A boy 
who is thoroughly at home and happy, not only with 
his fellows, but with strangers, has a great advantage 
over the shy boy. Some boys generally take the lead, 
whether in games or mischief ; they are naturally picked 
out by their fellows for leadership. A strong sense of 
honour is necessary in all careers, but particularly in the 
Army. Fearlessness in owning a fault, straightforward- 
ness and manliness are all points for a good Army 
officer. ■ 

THE CHOICE OF THE ARM.-So, having decided that 
a^boy is fitted for the Army, it then remains to decide 
whether he shall go into the artillery, engineers, cavalry, 
or infantry. If he displays a strong taste for mathe- 
matics or for engineering and applied science, let him 
choose the Royal Artillery or the RoyarEngineers, the 
two most interesting arms of the service. If he comes 
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of a hunting' stock or has been accultomed to be much ^ 
with houses, the cavalry should be his goal. 

EDUCATION.— A good public school education is th^ 
best fft'eparation for the Army. Certain schools — 
Wellington^ for example — ^have a particularly military 
tone, whilst many others have an Army class, in which 
specialisation is carried on side by side with the general^ 
education. If the school does not specialise the boy 
should join the modern side, and the finishing touches 
can be abided by an Army coach six months or a year 
before the o^xamination. Cost, with board, about 5s. 
a week. 

The orthodox method of entering the service i^ 
through one of the military academics. The Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich (known as the Shop ’’) is 
particularly devoted to preparing for the artillery and 
the engineers. The Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
prepares for the other arms of the service. 

UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES.— Another way is through 
the Universities. Young men who have spent three 
years in residence at one of the approved Universities 
are eligible for commissions in the Army. The follow- 
ing are on the approved list : — 

Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Manchester, Durham, Birmingham, and Wales; 
the Universities of Scotland and the Royal University 
-of Ireland, and such chartered Universities in the 
Colonies as have established approved coursos of 
military instruction. ‘ 
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A candidate fol|nominalion must be between 20 and 
25, musf be unmarried, must have been in residence 
for three years at his University and must have quali- 
fied for a degree in an approved subject or subjects, 
A certificate of good conduct from the bead of his 
college must be produced. Honours candidates count 
^one year’s seniority. For further information on the 
point readers are referred to the Official Regulations 
dealing with Commissions in the Army for University 
Candidates, supplied on application to the Secretary, 
War Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS.-The limits of age for 
admission to the Academy are between 18 and 19 Ji, 
and the candidate must reach at least the following 
physical standards : — 


Age last 
birthday. 

Height without shoes. 

1 • Chest. 

Girth isvlftn 
fully expanded. 

Range of 
Expansion, 


inches. 

inches 

inches. 

18 

63 and under 65 

34 K 

2 


65 „ „ 68 

35 

2 


68 „ „ 73 

35 J 4 

2 


72 and upwards. 

36 

2X 

19 

62 X und under 65 

35 

2 


65 „ „ 68 

35 

‘ 2 


68 ,, ,, 70 

ss’A 

2 


70 M 72 

36 

2 


72 and upwards. 

36X 

2)4 


Eyesight must be good. The Army Test Types 
and ^Snellen’s ''Optotypi” (1892 edition) will be used 
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for the determination of the visi^l acuteness. If a 
candidate can read D =6 at 20 feex and D ==®.6 at any 
distance selected by himself with each eye, without 
glasses, he will considered fit ^ 

If a candidate can only read D=24 at 20 feet with 
each eye, without glasses, his visual deficiency being due 
to faulty refraction, which can be corrected by glasse%^ 
which enable him to read D =6 at 20 feet with one eye, 
and D = 12 at the same distance with the other eye, and 
can also read D=o .8 with each eye, without glasses, at 
any distance selected by himself, he will be considered 
fit. 

If a candidate can read D =6 ct 20 feet with one# 

• 

eye a higher defect than D=24 will be accepted in 
the other, and if he can read D = 36 with the defective 
eye at the required distance, the defect being due to 
error in refraction which can be remedied by glasses 
so that he c\n*read at least D = 1 2, he will be considered 
fit. 

If a candidate cannot read D = 24 at 20 feet with 
each eye, without glasses, notwithstanding he can read 
D=o. 6 , he will be considered unfit 

PRELIMINARY MEDICAL EXAMINATiON.~-In order to 
save disappointment it is well to apply to the Secretary, 
War Office, for a preliminary medical examination (fe«?, 
£2 2 s.). Arrangements will be made for an examina- 
tion by a medical board at the military station nearest 
the applicant s gresidence. This preliminary examina- 
tion is by no means final, and does not bind th^ Board 
D 
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« either to accept ^ reject the candidate, the final 
examination being the one on which his physical 
condition is considered 

THE QUALIFYING EX AMIN ATION^— Candidates for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst have two examinations to 
pass — the “ Qualifying ” and the '' Competitive/' The 
Qualifying Examination is held by the Army Qualify- 
ing Board in London, for Great Britain (fee £2), and 
in Dublin, for Ireland (fee ^,'3). The candidate must 
have completed his lyth year before he presents himself. 
The subjects are as follows: — ^ 

English: dictation; short pass essays on a limited 
# ryimber of questions ; a short precis ; a paper to test 
the general intelligence of the candidate, English 
History: general outlines. Geography : the main 
physical features of the world; elementary map-con- 
struction and political geography ; the British Empire 
in some detail Ele^nentary Mathematics : simple 
arithmetic, with application to mensuration of plane, 
figures, and solids ; the metric system and the use of 
decimals in approximate calculation. Geometry: 
practical geometry and the elements of geometrical 
drawing. Euclid: the substance of Books I., IL and III, 
and a working knowledge of such figures as is necessary 
for map making, etc. Algebra: to simple quadratic 
equations, and the elementary use of graphs. Practical 
Measurements : such as the measurement of length by 
ih“t^ vernier, caliper, etc. ; measurement of angles, use of 
protractor, etc, ; measurement of areas, etc ; measure- 
ment’spf volume by dimensions, graduated jars, etc. ; 
the use*qf the balance; the principle of Archimedes; 
specific gravity, etc. ^ 

Tl?e papers are set to test the general knowledge 
and intelligence of the candidate and his readiness in 
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applying theories to simple practical probl^s. Candi- 
dates for Woolwich only have to pass the further test 
in advanced mathematics, as follows: — 

Arithmetic : elementary mathematics, with more 
difficult questions, involving the use of four-figure loga- 
rithms ; use of the slide rule. Geometry : geometri^l 
drawing and practical geometry of plane figures, includ- 
ing the use of Marquois and other scales ; the substance 
of Euclid, Books L to VI. Algebra: as in elementary 
mathematics, together with indices and the simpler pro- 
perties of surds ; graphs of the simpler functions ; 
quadratic equations ; use of graphs in solving equations 
and in illustrating and solving practical questions ; 
graphic interpolation, etc. Trigonometry : up to gm# 
including solution of plane triangles ; graphs of trigono- 
metrical functions ; use of four-figure tables ; readiness 
in straightforward practical applications, but no great 
analytical skill will be demanded. Dynamics : graphical 
proofs of formulas for uniformly accelerated motion — 
•impact wc^k, Energy, circular motion. Statics: compo- 
sition and resolution of forces ; parallel forces ; centre 
of gravity ; three-force problems ; friction, mechanical 
powers, e.g.y lever, wedge, pulleys, etc. Experimental 
verification of the above theoretical work, such as the 
measurement of velocity, impact work, energy, etc. ; 
exercises in drawing* useful graphical demonstrations ; 
construction of the mechanical powers. 

All candidates have to take two of the following 
three subjects: (i) Experimental Science, Physic^ aRd 
Chemistry; (2) French or German, simple translation 
and oral ; (3) Latin or Greek, unseen translate to and 
from, ^ / 

LEAVING CERTIFICATES.-This QualifyXg Examina- 
tion can be avoided by the productionyf a “Leaving 
Certificate,” which shows that the c^didate has been 
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at a school ^pioved the Aimy Council (‘^ce Monthly 
Army List), and has been granted a ccitificate, when 
over 17 ycais of age, by one of the fellow ing central 
bodies in Gieat Biitain or Ii eland — 

For schools m England and Ii eland ® 

^ Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board 

The Universities of London or Birmingham 

The Oxford Local Examination Dclegac) or 
the Cambridge Local Exammalion Syndicate 

^ For schools in Scotland 

• 

The Scotch Education Dcpaitmcnt 

For schools m Wales 

The Central Welsh Board for Intermediate 
Education 

EXEMPTING CERTIFICATES.— These granted to 

candidates who have qualified for admission to the Ro} al 
Military College or Royal Military Academy at a com- 
petitive examination held under the regulations in force 
up to and including June, 1905, or who have attained 
a similar standard in one of the following exammalioiis, 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners, up to and 
intludmg June, 1905 — 

The examination foi the India Forest Sen ice foi 
the India Police Service for junior appointments in the 
Supply andyA-ccounting Departments of ^the Admiralty 
or the examination for junior appointments in the Royal 
Ordnance Faclspnes of the War Office 

\ 
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THE COMPETITIVE EXAMIip^TION. — Competitive 
Examinations are held m June and Nqveijiber of each 
year Application must be made to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gaidens, Londop, W 
(fees £2 in London, £'^ in any other centre), for an 
application form, which must be filled up by the candi- 
date, and should be received by the Secretary not later 
than the ist of April and the ist of Septembei each 
year No application form received after May 15th 
or October 15th will be accepted under any circum- 
stances 

Providing his Leaving ” or “ Qualifying ” certificate 
includes the special mathematics, a candidate may enter 
for both the Woolwich or Sandhurst at the sameXom- 
petitive Examination, but, if he does so, he must take 
up the more se\ere list of subjects for the Woolwich 
One who ^ enters will be allowed to count his marks 
m En^ish, French (or German), and the best two of his 
three remaining subjects for Sandhurst 

Every candidate must state befoiehand on a form 
whether he intends to compete for (i) Woolwich ; (2) 
Sandhurst , (3) for both, Woolwich prefeired , (4) for 
both, Sandhuist pi ef erred, (5) for a cavalry cadetship 
only, Sandhurst , (5) for a Guaid’s cadetship only, Sand- 
hurst With regard to cases 3 and 4, it is not always 
possible to carry out the candidates' wishes 

For the Competitive Entrance Examination the sub- 
jects aie as follow — 

For Sandhurst — Compulsory English, Fiench 
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cir German. ; Advanced Malhe- 

imilics; llib^i^ny ; Gennau or I'nnich ; I ait in or Greek; 
Science. For Woi'tLWiriL — { \ /*v/ve; r : English ; 

Frcix:h or German ; Mathematics, Op/nvmil: AdvaiiQpd 
Mathematics ; Ilisti^ry; GtTmaii or French; Latin or 
Greek; Science. Only two t*f the optional subjects 
^ need be taken. 

ihe following arc the main raitliiies of the examina- 
tion 

Eiigiis/i: essay; precis writings and reprodiicliun of 
passages read. Hh^iory: a general paper mi Ihiglish 
history; either a period of liuropean history delined 
beforehand or a general paper on ancient hLslor}’ ; and a 
military biography. French or (urmau: translalum 
into and from; conversation; and an essay. Lai in or 
Greek: translation into and from; and verses, or ques- 
tions on literature. Mathematics (i); arithmetic; 
geometry; Euclid, Books 1. to VI. ; algebra ;• a'^know- 
ledge of simple trigonometry; simple statics and 
dynamics. Mathematics ( 2 ): including mathematics (i), 
as above, with solid geometry; Euclid, Book XL ; atl- 
vanced algebra; differential and integral calculus; 
co-ordinate geometry, elementary statics of liquids and 
gases. German or French: language other than that 
selected in compulsory subjects. Latin or Greek: as 
before. Science: a test in general knowledge of physics 
and chemistry. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION.-If the candidatehs success- 
fnl ^the Gompetitive Examination there is the real 


Ordnal 
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medical examination to be passer?; but, presumably, 

‘ he will have taken the precaution of a preliminary 
examination, so that there should be little fear of his 
being rejected. *tf he is, and has any good grounds for 
doubting #the soundness of the decision, an appeal 
against the verdict may be made (accompanied by 
£4. 4s. deposit) to the War Office, and a further examh» 
nation will be made. The deposit will be returned if 
the young man is passed on this occasion. 

COLLEGE CHARGES.-The candidate is then entered 
as a cadet at Woolwich or Sandhurst. The fees range 
from £20 to ;£'8o for the sons of officers, retired officers, 
and a few other privileged per^ns, according to th^ 
rank of the father ; for the son of a private gentleman 
the fee is ;z£'i 50 a year. A few ‘‘King’s cadets” (sons 
of officers who have died on service) are educated free 
' of charge^ • 

EXTRAS.— Beyond the charges for all except 
“King’s cadets,” there is a charge of ;£'35 for uniform, 
books, etc. ; and again, at the beginning of the third 
term, a further sum of £1^, An allowance of 3s. a day 
is made to each cadet in aid of expenses of uniform, 
messing, washing, etc. In addition to the above charges, 
pocket money, games, subscriptions, travelling expenses, 
and upkeep of private clothes — say in all £50 a y^ear 
— must be prepared for. It should be said, with regard 
to expenses and living, that Sandhurst and Woolwich 
have altered greatly in the last generation. Expensive 
living is frowned at by the authorities, wine bills are 
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carefully watched, Ind extravagant amusements, such 
as polo and horse-racing, are forbidden. 

THE WOOLWICH COURSE.— The course of instruc- 
tion at Woolwich lasts for four terms, or one and a half 
years, pending the enlargement of the college. This 
course, preparing men as it does for the highly technical 
•ISranches of the Army, is naturally more strenuous, but 
not too severe for a young man of average brains and 
good physique Examinations are held every half-year, 
and a cadet who fails to show good progress loses that 
term in seniority. On a second failure of the same kind 
he is removed from the college. 

.The final examination passed, the cadets of 
Woolwich are gazetted to commissions in the Royal 
Engineers and the Royal Artillery, in the order of 
precedence to which their two years’ work entitles them. 
Choice of corps, as far as vacancies permit, >s allowed 
according to this order of merit. 

SANDHURST COURSE.-The method at Sandhurst 
varies a little. Passing out of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, cavalry cadets and Guards cadets are appointed 
to cavalry and Guards respectively. Any vacancies left 
after these have been satisfied are thrown open to the 
rest of the cadets in order of merit, provided they desire 
thetfi. As regards the infantry, cadets having any 
special territorial connection with a regiment should 
apply before the examination, through the Command- 
ant, to the Military Secretary. Occasidhally, if the 
claim is a very strong one, and no vacancy exists, the 
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candidate is allowed to wait, but no case may he 
wait for more than six months. A candidate without 
special claims may apply for a certain regiment, but he 
will not be allowed to wait for a vacancy. * 

In dut course the candidate's name is gazetted, 
and he receives orders to join his battalion or regiment. 

EXPENSES ON JOINING.~The expense on joining«»8^ 
may be anything from £100 upwards for an infantry- 
man, or to a cavalryman from ^^250. 

Equipment, such as a revolver, field glasses, and 
saddlery,* etc., can be bought at Government prices from 
the ordnance department. In the Guards and Household 
Cavalry the outlay will naturally be very much greater^ 
It is always desirable to write to the Officer Com- 
manding the particular regiment to which the young 
officer is appointed for particulars as to requirements. 

As a general rule it may be said that an infantry 
or field artillery officer will want ;2S'ioo a year for ten 
years, and a cavalryman or horse artillery officer not 
less than ^^"200, and even these figures involve a certain 
amount of self-sacrffice and rigid cutting down of 
luxuries. The cavalry regiments particularly vary in 
expensiveness. In one or two smart regiments a private 
income of not less than £500 a year is considered 
adequate. Before seeking appointment to a partioiular 
regiment, it is well to find out the standard of living 
expected. For a poor man the solution to the problem 
is to be appcftnted either to the Indian or the Egyptian 
Army. 
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Dai£y Pay in the Army 



Horse 

Artillery. 

s S' 

<c 

Garrison 

Artillery. 

Royal En- 
gineers.’^ 

^ 

Household 

Cavalry. 

u 

3 

Guards, t 

Infantry 

< 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 



s. d. 

5. d. 

s. cL 

s. 

d. 

Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel 

24 9 

18 0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

23 6 

21 6 

18 0 

18 

0 

Major 

18 6 

16 0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

15 6 

15 0 

i 3 7 

13 

7 

^•Captaiii 

15 0 

II 7 

II 

7 

II 

7 

13 6 

13 0 

II 7 

II 

7 

Lieutenant 

8 10 

6 10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

9 0 

7 8 

6 6 

6 

6 

Second Lieutenant 

7 8 

5 7 

5 

7 

5 

7 

6 ^ 

6 8 

5 3 

5 

3 

Riding Master 

10 6 

10 6 

- 

- 

10 

6 

10 6 

10 6 i 

— 


“ 

Quartermaster 

lo 6 

9 6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

10 6 

lo 6 

9 0 

9 

0 

Sergeant (Corp.) Major 

Q,-M. Sergt. (Corp.-Major) 

6 0 

5 10 

5 

6 

b 

0 

5 10 

5 4 

5 2 

5 

0 

4 4 

4 2 1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

4 6 

; 4 4 

4 0 

4 

0 

Battery Sergt.-Maj., do. Q.-M. 
Sergt 

4 4 

4 2 

_ 


- 




— 


- 

— 

Squad, Sergt. -Maj. (Corp, -Maj.) 


— 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

4 6 

4 4' 

— 


— 

Troop Co. Sergt. (Corp.) Maj. 

— 

— 

4 

0 

3 

9 

4 0 

3 10 

— 

“ 

_ 

Farrier Q.-M. Sergt. (Corp.) ... 

4 5 

4 3 

— 

- 

3 

9 

4 3 

4 0 


- 

— 

Orderly-room Sergt. (Corp.) ... 


2 8 

3 

2 

— 


3 0 

2 8 

2 6 

2 

6 

<|j 5 e]^eant (Corporal of Horse) 

3 4 

3 2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 0 

2 8 

2 6 

2 

4 

Cofporal 

2 « 

2 6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 b 

2 0 

I 9 

I 

8 

Gunner, Sapper, Private 

I 4 

1 2.] 

I 

2 i 

I 

il 

I 9 

I 2 

I I 

I 

0 


* la addition to “Engineer’s pay” : Lt.-Col., 14s. ; Maj., 9s. ; Capt, 6s.; Lt 
and 2nd Lt., 4s. a day. 

f In addition to “ Guard's pay : Col., £250; Lt.-Col., £200; Maj., £170; Capt., 
£140; Lt. and 2nd Lt, £70 per annum. 


THE INDIAN ARMY.— On passing out of the Military 
College the cadet is gazetted on the unattached 
list and is appointed to a British regiment serving in 
India. At the end of one year’s actual service with 
the regiment, should he prove satisfactory, he is 
admitted to the Indian Army as second lieutenant, with 
pay^ which enables him to live, with perhaps slight 
assistance from home for the first two years. If within 
twenty-seven months of his appointment he passes an 
examination in Urdu, he will be promoted J-o lieutenant. 
In anothv^r nine years he should be a captain, in 
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eighteen years a major, and after twnty-six years a 
lieutenant-colonel. ^ 

PAY. —The pay of officers in the Indian Army, while 
required to remain M India, is as follow : — 


General 0 #icer 

i,2Q5 rupees a month 

Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel 

00 


Major 

640 

J 3 

Captfiin 

374 » 

»} 

Lieutenant and 2nd Lieutenant 

335 » 

>} 

Officers holding appointments receive 

either a staff 


salary in addition or consolidated pay inclusive of it 
This ranges, in infantry regiments, from lOO rupees a 
month for double company officer i.o 600 rupees for 
commandant ; in cavalry regiments, from 1 50 rupees for 
squadron officer to 700 for commandant. 

Officers on leave from India receive leave pay at the 
rate of £200 to £^00 a year, according to service. 

THE EGYPTIAN ARMY draws its British officers from 
the British Army. Candidates must be more than 25 
years of age, must be good horsemen, and unmarried. 
A medical certificate must be obtained that their 
health can stand the climate. Application is made 
through the colonel of the regiment to the Adjutant- 
General of the Egyptian Army, Khartoum. They must 
have had five years in the British Army as officers, and 
have passed for the rank higher than the one they hold. 

On acceptance they join the Egyptian Army as 
bimbashis (majors), or a higher rank if their position 
in the British service warrants it After three nJonths* 
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probation with ft native regiment, their pay is at the 
rate o&;^540 a year. The agreement may be extended 
up to ten years, when the rank of kamaikan (or colonel), 

• with pay at the rate of £72.0 a 'f&zx, will have been 
aftained. The Egyptian Army offers a^ good living 
and a most fascinating— if somewhat barren — life : and 
at the end of service there are a number of good civil 
appointments open to the capable retired officer. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS.— Candidates for the Royal Army 
Medical Corps must be between 21 and 28, and must 
be properly qualified doctors {see the chapter on 
“Doctors”). A form must be filled up (apply to the 
Director-General, Army Medical Service, War Office, 

* London, S.W.), and, upon receipt of it, inquiry will be 

made of the authorities at the medical school where 
the candidate was trained. If their report is satis- 
factory, he will be examined as to h)£ physical fitness 
by a medical board. • 

Entrance examinations are held twice a year, in 
January and July (fee, ;£■!). The successful candidates 
are appointed lieutenant-surgeons on probation, and 
go through courses of instruction with a view to 
learning the military requirements of the service. They 
are examined in the subjects studied, and, on passing, are 
l^azetted as lieutenants, at 14s. a day, with allowances 
for servants. After ten years’ full service, as captain he 
receives £\ is. a day, as major £i 3s. 6d, and as lieu- 
tenant-colonel £i los Medical officers promoted to 
colonq! {£2 S' day) are removed from the corps, and 
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. after four y?;ars' service in the rank are placed on. 
half-pay. 

It will be seen that for the ambitious surgeon the 
prospects are not entirely satisfactory. The work, too, 
is comparatively uninteresting and lacks variety. To 
a man without great ambition the R.A.M.C offers a 
comfortable life, pleasant companionship, and a 
certainty. ^ 

CHAPLAINS.— As in the Navy, the Army offe!rs a " 
splendid field for home missionary work among the 
men. A special type of man is required — s^incere, sym- 
pathetic, and earnest, but a thorough man’s man. 

Candidates for the post must have been in priests’ 
orders for over three years and must be under 35 years 
of age. Full particulars can be obtained of the Chap- 
lam-General’s Department, War Office. 

The chaplain enters as a fourth-class chaplain, at 
I os. a day, rising after five years to 12s. 6d. He rises 
to third-class chaplain, at 15s.; to second-class, at 
17s. 6d. ; and first-class, ranking with major-general, at^ 
a day and allowances of about £140 a year. 

RISING FROM THE RANKS.-It sometimes happens 
that a boy with a sincere desire to join the Arpay is 
prevented by lack of means or some other reTson 
from going through the prescribed course. If he is well 
|l educated, and has sufficient “"grit” to weather a very 
I rough time, it is possible to rise from the ranks. 

» I A perfectly sound physique is necessary first of all. 

I The applicant’s age must be between 18 and 25. The 
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-standards of height vary from time to time, and can 
be ascertained at any recruiting station in the United 
Kingdom. The body must be welhnourished, and there 
must be a range of expansion of not less than two inches 
between expanded and contracted chest. 

In the cavalry, men who have some knowledge of 
horses are welcomed, and a young man may hope to 
rise, at all events, to riding master, which carries 
with it the rank of honorary lieutenant. The Ro}ml 
Engineers offers secure work for young men who under- 
stand a trade: in fact, any man with a trade is useful 
in some branch of the service. A commission is more 
likely to come to an infantryman than<lo a cavalryman. 

Whatever arm of the service he joins, the young 
soldier must put aside for the first few years all hope 
of enjoyment, and by sheer hard work, steadiness, and 
the exercise of great tact, force his way to the front. 
That the case is not hopeless was proved by a recent 
Parliamentary return, which showed that over lO per 
^ cent, of the total commissions were granted to men who 
had risen from the ranks. 

THE iEDUCATIONAL TEST.—The first necessity for a 
gentleman ranker is to pass the examination for a first- 
clasT educational certificate. The subjects, which any 
young man educated at a secondary school should be 
able to pass, are: — 

ArithTp.etic : the whole subject. Composition: an 
ability to write out the substance of a passage read out ' 
by the examiner. Map reading and field sketching. 
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English History from 1688. Geography; and, at his 
option, (i) military engineering tactics and topography, 
(2) military law, (3) administration, organisation, and’" 
equipment, (4) milftary history. 

Side by |ide with this must go a knowledge of and 
a keen interest in his professional duties, and an ability 
to get the best out of his men. 

CONDITIONS FOR A COMMISSION, — Given these 
things, there is no reason whatever why a man should 
not rise to a commission. Commissions are granted to 
unmarried soldiers (i) of the rank of corporal or over, 
(2) after two or more years' service, (3) under 26 years 
of age, (4) holding a first-class educational certificate. 

Even should he fail, the young soldier’s hard work 
will bring its own reward in quick promotion to non- 
commissioned or warrant rank, with good pay and a 
comfortable pension at the end of service. 

OTHER ARMS?— The Engineers have undoubtedly the 
most interesting work of any arm of the service. Their 
pay is particularly good, and there are many good billets 
for N.C.O.'s both at home and abroad. In the Army 
Service Corps promotion is very rapid, owing to the 
large proportion of non.-coms. required for responsible 
work. The Army Ordnance Corps is a body of 
, mechanics, and the pay is so good that it attracts man> 

I skilled workmen, who prefer the certainty of the Army 
to the uncertainty of civilian life. 

Particulars of pay, etc., are obtainable at most 3 ?ost 
Offices and all recruiting stations or barracks. 




HOW TO BECOME AN ABTIS 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Art School, 2 years, say ... 

£ 50 

Paris, 3 years 

250 

Say 

£300 


^pTime occupied : Five years 


Art is not one of the professions which 
recommended as a means of livelihood. It is. 
a calling more than a profession. Art calls, 
chosen one must obey. Except for --the few, ; 
remunerative. It is rather as a necessity that 
pose to deal with it ; for there are undoubted 
young men who, from hereditary or other ii 
are so constituted that they cannot be happy 
other state of life. 

Supposing that a boy is fond of drawing, i 
in school, but out ; that he displays real pre 
in his artistic studies, and persistently expresses 
to become an artist, let us map out a career foi 

ART SCHOOLS.— After leaving school he wi 
an ^rt school. In London he has tthe choice 
schools as the Slade, St. John’s Wood School 
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minster, or Heatherley's ; or he can attend South 
Kensington or one of the County Councirs art schools. 
Excellent as these latter are in their way, and good*-'' 
as are the teachers, there is just the taint of of&cialism 
about them^which to many seems to result in their 
falling just a little short of the ideal art training school. 
The fees, however, are most moderate. 

South Kensington Art School has a high reputation 
for its teaching by the academic method, but the 
criticism is sometimes made that the individuality of 
the student may suffer for this very reason. There is 
also a number of private schools, presided over by well- 
known artists ; but the value of the teaching in these 
is so dependent on the fancy of the master that one 
cannot wholly recommend them, and they attract the 
wealthy amateur rather than the serious student. 

In many of the large provincial towns there are 
excellent art schools where the fees are low. London, 
however, offers the greatest advantages both in the 
quality of the training and in its cheapness. The fees 
at the Royal College of Art amount to £12 12s. a 
term ; at Heatherley s, 8 s. for Costume and Life ; 
at Lambeth, ;^io a year ; and at the Slade, £21 year. 

This stage of the young artist’s education should 
be completed in two or three years, and towards the 
end of that time, if he shows himself clever at black 
and white drawing, it is possible that the student may 
be able to earn a little money (say, ;^'so a yea^) by 

illustrating for the magazines and newspapers. 

E 
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TH| UNIVERSITY OF THE ART WORLD.-For the ex- 
ceptionally clever student there is the chance of a scholar- 
ship in the Royal Academy schools. Specimens of work 
in chalk must be submitted to the council, who appoint 
as probationers those whose work they c«)nsider up to 
standard. Notice of admission is sent to those success- 
ful ; on specified days they attend to execute certain 
works set for them; and if these are satisfactory the 
student is admitted for a first term of three years free 
of cost, which may, after examination, be extended to 
five years — the full term. He is taught by academicians, 
and he has the chance of winning the travelling student- 
ship, which will give him two or three years in Italy, 
free of cost. Opinions are diverse as to the value of 
the Academy school training ; but there can be no doubt 
of its solid advantages. The school is, as it were, the 
Oxford or the Cambridge of the aft world. It hall- 
marks a man throughout his art career, it brings him 
into contact with men whom he would not otherwise 
meet, and his name and work are remembered when he 
sends in for exhibition. Particulars may be obtained 
of the Secretary, R.A. School, Burlington Street 

PARIS ART SCHOOLS.— For those who do not succeed 
in entering the Academy school, a course of foreign 
training is most desirable, and for this no place is 
better than Paris. 

In the students’ quarter of Paris he will take up* 
his ^residence, and will join one of" the many famous 
studios — say, Julian’s, the Beaux Arts, or Carlo Rossi’s 
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— at a cost of twenty to thirty francs a month. Beyond ^ 
this there is the cost of living, which in the Quartier 
Latin is sometimes looked upon as a negligible quantify. 
Indeed, a man with much money is rarely appreciated 
in this B®hemiaii society. A young man, who is not 
afraid of a little discomfort, can exist quite comfortably ^ 
on £Qo to ;£'8o a year, and if he have the Bohemian 
temperament he will thoroughly enjoy the life and 
surroundings. It is possible that here the student will 
be able to sell some of his pictures, so that, if he has 
talent, his training need not cost him anything. 

PROSPECTS.—It is impossible to map out any course 
of training as a career. In seven years from the tini^ 
he leaves school the student will be able to dis- 
cover in which direction his genius lies. If he has no 
talent he will be convinced of it after a year in Paris. 

His prospects now depend entirely on himself. 
Twenty or thirty years ago a good artist, even outside 
the ranks of the Royal Academy^ or the Royal Institute, 
could hope for an income of £1,000 a year if he could 
produce popular work. Taste in art, it is true, is 
improving; but to-day, owing to the craze for the 
work of old masters, the outlook is not so bright, and 
he will be lucky, before his work becomes well known, 
if he make a third of that sum. Between the sales of 
his pictures he will probably have to do some book 
or magazine illustration. There is little money to-day 
in black and white work, except for the very few men 
of the first rank. Prices are steadily declining, and a 
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man must work very hard indeed to make :£400 a year* 
unless he obtains a post with a retaining fee. 

For the very successful the prospects are bright. 
The income for a popular portrait painter will range 
from £SiOOO to ;^5,ooo a year ; for l^ndscap^ artists of 
the first rank, ;£'i,SOO to ;£'s,ooo is not an outside figure. 
But these sums are few and far between, and for the 
average artist, the man who is not of the first rank, 
1,000 a year is a sum which is exceptionally high. 

THE COMMERCIAL SIDE —One other possibility may 
be mentioned. Suppose, after ten years’ hard work, our 
would-be artist finds that, though his training is per- 
"fectly sound, and his work sufficiently academic to pass 
muster, he is yet unable to achieve the success he 
desires. Rather than slave unprofitably at black and 
white he may, if he has any business instinct, divert 
his art into more commercial channels.* In many large 
publishing houses there are the important positions 
of art editor or art director, which require a good 
knowledge of art and a large acquaintance among 
artists. The art editor must also so far dissociate him- 
self from his art training as to be able to judge what 
the public desires. These qualities, with a short course 
of instruction in the printing processes, will fit such a 
man to take up one of these positions, which are worth 
anything up to £ 1,200 a year. A talent for design may 
be turned to profitable account in designing for manu- 
factui^rs ; and a man of ideas, with a sense of colour, 
will gain large sums for successful posters. 





HOW TO BECOME AN AUCTIONEER 
OR SURVEYOR 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Amount required for education 

£110 or more 

Examination Fees 

10 guineas 

Licence 

10 

Say 

i8130 


Time occupied : Fully three years 


In no profession does mother wit and natural aptitude 
count for more than in the profession of an auctioneer. 
Neither education, nor the passing of examinations, 
nor even connection, will be found of such service 
as acute observation, business habits, tact, and per- 
severance. Therefore, when parents are considering 
what qualities a youth should possess for this career, 
they should have regard not so much to studious habits 
and scholastic cleverness as to those enumerated ^ 
TRAINING REQUIRED.— A youth who wishes to be- 
come an auctioneer should receive at least a good second- 
ary education ; a better education than this will be 
useful in the higher branches, but the time and 'money 
spent in its acquisition are not likely to be repaid in 
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the majority of cases. General knowledge of men and 
things outside the school curriculum will be of more 
service than Greek and Latin, and a lousiness training 
is more essential than a university career. 

Assuming that the boy leaves' school at the 
^ age of sixteen or seventeen, two courses are open to 
him. 

ARTICLED CLERK.— He can be articled to a firm of 
auctioneers. From lOO to 500 guineas will have to be 
paid as a premium, according to the standing of the 
oiEce, and he will be apprenticed for three years or 
possibly more. During the period of his apprenticeship 
he will have the opportunity of seeing the entire range 
of an auctioneer’s business, and should pass all his 
examinations. If a heavy premium be paid, he will 
naturally enter a first-class office in London, or one of 
the great towns, where he will have expedience of the 
best kind of business carried on. 

He will require to be observant, accurate, energetic, 
if he hopes to make a good income in the futui'e. 
No mere knowledge of methods will make up for 
deficiencies of active and intelligent interest, nor 
secure him a position or prospects in the future. 
Spcial position and connection will be useful, as the 
largest auction sales are in the hands of solicitors, 
and the power to exert influence in this direction will 
give a man an excellent opportunity of securing a 
partnefship, or a good income if he sets up on his 
own account 
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CLERK. — He can enter an auctioneer's office as a 
clerk. He will receive, to begin with, £20 ox £10 2. 
year — perhaps less— and while he is there will get^ 
some general knowledge of the business. During that 
time he shcfuld stu^y for his examinations. He must 
be careful, and absolutely trustworthy. He should 
observe and take mental notes of all that goes on. 
By this means he will soon be given work which he 
would not otherwise receive, and get ^a real insight 
into the business. With such experience and prospects, 
service in a good provincial or suburban business will 
be of more value to him than in a city office, as he 
will get a wider general knowledge! By adopting this 
course he will be nearly self-supporting from the be- 
ginning, if he lives at home; ;£'50 should see him 
through, with economy. 

CERTIFICATES.— Every auctioneer should secure the 
certificates wliich the Auctioneers' Institute of the 
United Kingdom offers, as they will be of essential use 
to him in obtaining a situation, whilst the information 
he will gain in preparing for them will be of the 
utmost value. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.-A preliminary exam- 
ination, which qualifies for studentship of the Institute, 
is held yearly, about the end of March, and include? 
the following subjects: — 

Compulsory : (i) Dictation, (2) English Composi- 
tion, (3) elementary Book-keeping, (4) Mathematics, 
including Arithmetic, Mensuration (plane surfaces), 
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Algebra^ (elementary), Geometry, Euclid (Books L and 
II ), (5) Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, and (6) 
History of England from the Norman Conquest (special 
period, Nineteenth Century). 

Oftional: Any two of the following subjects: 
(i) Shorthand, (2) elementary Latin, (3) French, (4) 
German, or (5) general knowledge (current events and 
general topics). 

Of the optional subjects Nos i and 5 are the 
more likely to be generally serviceable to the average 
youth. 

The examination lasts two days ; the fee is i is. 

•There are certain exempting examinations, particulars 
of which, with all other information, may be obtained 
by intending candidates on application to the secretary 
of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom, 
34, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

Candidates for the preliminary must be under 
twenty-one years of age. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION.-The student can now 
proceed to take the intermediate or Associateship 
examination. To do so he must have attained the 
age of nineteen, and must be either a student of the 
Institute, an articled clerk of not less than three 
years, or have been employed for at least five years 
m the office of an auctioneer, estate agent, or valuer. 

This examination (fee £2 2s) lasts two days, and 
inclucks: (i) Book-keeping, (2) Mensuration, (3) the 
use of Valuation Tables, and (4) Law of Landlord and 
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Tenant (including dilapidations and fixtures) ; and one 
of the three following subjects: (i) Elementary Land 
Surveying, (2) Measurement and Valuation of Dilapi^ 
dations, or (3) Estate Accounts. 

THE FfNAL OH FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION (fee 

3s0- — To enter for this examination the student 
must have attained the age of twenty-three, and must 
also have become an auctioneer or partner. The sub- 
jects are varied, and connected with the practice of 
an auctioneer. 

There is an additional examination, called the 
Direct Final (fee ^^"4 4s.), which may be taken. This 
deals still further and more IhorougTily with the practice'* 
of auctioneering. 

PROSPECTS.— For the man of average capacity the 
prospects with which he will be confronted when he 
has obtained fiis articles or passed his examinations 
are not at first sight highly encouraging. There are 
a number of men who can be obtained for ;^8o to 
;^I50 a year, possessing all the necessary qualifications 
— gentlemanly, educated men, of ordinary aptitude. 

It is at this period especially that the importance 
of the qualities already mentioned is manifested. 

The man who has made up his mind to succeed 
will be looking around for a partnership or an oppcflr- 
tunity to begin business on his own account To 
start will not cost him a large sum. He has to 
pay £10 d, year for his licence; there will .be the 
expense of an office, which can be his own residence, 
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and a clerk. Of course, he must not expect to make 
anything* beyond a bare living the first year ; but, if 
he selects a new and growing neighbourhood, or one 
where the resident auctioneer has ifecome inefficient, 
he will soon pick up business. ^ ^ 

OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE.— The auctioneer 
may undertake the letting of houses. This will 
bring him into contact with a large number of 
people, and will lend to increase his auctioneering 
business. He may get rents to collect ; he will prob- 
ably undertake work as an agent for some insurance 
office — for life, fire, burglary, accident, etc. *' He will 
^possibly collect tithe^ charities, or even King's Taxes, 
though the commission on the latter is very small. 

Then there will be valuing, which is an essential 
part of the auctioneer's business. An auctioneer is 
always a valuer also, and pays no •extra licence. 
Valuation work is an important part of ah auctioneer's 
business, and usually comprises valuation for estate 
duty, mortgage purposes, and for transfer purposes. 

He will do well to avoid any business which brings 
him into conflict with business men, such as debt col- 
lecting It is essential that he should be known as a 
man of strict integrity, upright and honourable, who 
will use every effort to promote the interest of his 
clients. Such a man gets known and recommended. It is 
unwise for an auctioneer to endeavour to get bargains 
for hirri^elf, even where things are going at very low 
prices. Such acts are regarded by clients with sus- 
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picioii, which, even if unfounded, do not add to the 
chances of a great extension of business. 

Of course, the auctioneer must not be content to 
sit in his office and think that because he has had 
a brass plat? engra¥ed with ''Auctioneer, Valuer and 
Estate Agent '' on it, business will flow m ; he must 
go out and look for business. 

The possession of general knowledge is valuable, 
and special information in regard to furniture, porce- 
lain, pictures, plate, jewellery, etc., is useful, and may 
be advantageously acquired if opportunity permit. 

The auctioneer, especially in country districts, would, 
however, make a great mistake if he gave up to the 
study of such subjects time which might be belter 
employed in seeking and promoting business. In case 
of need, it is always possible to call in the assistance 
of an expert, especially if pictures, china, or plate 
of great value are m question. 

A business of medium size in the provinces should 
bring in from £400 to 1,000 a year. 

In addition to the charges which auctioneers, valuers, 
and house agents are legally permitted to make, they 
are allowed to charge out-of-pocket expenses, such as 
advertising, catalogues, etc., but a client will often 
stipulate that these expenses shall not exceed a*^ 
certain sum. 

In London many firms specialise in certain trades, 
such as works of art, pictures, china, etc, ; others 
simply devote themselves to the sale of furniture and 
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various stocks-in-trade, whereas the principal Erms 
devote \hemselves to the sale of properties. 

% 

# 

SURVEYORS AND LAND AGEfb^TS 

The initial steps of a surveyor’s training are the 
same as for an auctioneer. A good school training 
should be followed by articles in a surveyor’s office. 

As in the case of auctioneers (p. 54), so with 
surveyors, the fee for apprenticeship will vary in 
different circumstances, and the suggestions given there 
« may be read with advantage by the intending surveyor 
or land agent. 

It will be seen on reference to the chapter on 
Agriculture (p. 14) that the agricultural colleges give 
special instruction on the subject, so* that the youth 
can get his education at one of these institutions. 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE.-The intending sur- 
veyor will naturally desire to pass the examinations 
held by the Surveyors’ Institution (12, Great George 
Street, London, S.W.), which has been established to 
secure the advancement of knowledge in regard to 
the profession of a surveyor, viz. the act of determining 
f^alues of all descriptions of landed and house pro- 
perly, and of the various interests associated with it; 
also the practice of managing and developing estates, 
and t^e science of measuring and delineating land, and 
measuring and estimating artificers’ work. 



SURVEYOR AND LAND AGENT 6i 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.-Scholarships for stu. 

.'S' 

dents are offered annually at the Universities of 
Cambridge and North Wales, Bangor, and at the Arm- "" 
strong College, Ne^castle-on-Tyne, and are respectively 
of the valu^ of and ;!^^50 per annum, and 

tenable for three years. 

Various prizes are also offered by the Institution, 
particulars of which can be obtained from the secre- 
tary, at the address given above. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.- Students must be six- 
teen years of age. They must be either pupils or 
intending pupils of members of the Institution, or other 
persons engaged in the profession, or studying with a 
view to entering the profession, and must qualify by 
passing the preliminary examination (fee, £i is.), but 
those who have passed other examinations that are 
deemed equivalent are exempted. The preliminary 
examination is held annually in January, in London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin. Applicants must 
enter for it in the previous September. The candidate 
passing with the highest number of marks is exempted 
from fees during his studentship, and receives a prize 
of books of the value of £2 2s. 

The subjects of examination are: (i) Arithmetic; 

(2) Elements of Algebra up to Quadratic Equations ;• 

(3) English History ; (4) Composition and Writing from 
dictation ; (5) Euclid (first three books), or Geometry, 
practical and theoretical ; and (6) acquaintance® with 
one language, Latin, French, or German. 
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INTERMEDIATE,— An intermediate examination is 
held for candidates desirous of qualifying as profes- 
sional associates. The student-candidate may present 
himself at any time up to the ag^ of twenty-five for ‘ ‘ 
this examination, but will not be^ eligibfe to compete 
for scholarships and prizes open to students after the 
age of twenty-one years and six months. 

This examination (fee £'^ 3s.) is divided into three » 
sub-divisions, viz: — 

L Chiefly land agency ; II Chiefly valuation ; 
III. Chiefly building or chiefly quantities ; and a candi- 
date may take any division he pleases. 

Sub-division I.^includes: (i) Surveying and Levelling 
and elements of Trigonometry, (2) Book-keeping, (3) 
Law of Landlord and Tenant bearing on land agency, 
(4)* Agriculture, (5) Construction and Arrangement of 
Farm Homesteads, (6) Land Drainage or Forestry, (7) 
Geology and Composition of Soils, and*(8) Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Sub-division IL : Subjects (i), (2), and (3) as above, 
(4) Mensuration, (5) Law of Fixtures, Dilapidations, 
Easements and Riparian Rights, ( 6 y Application and 
Use of Valuation Tables, (7) Copyholds, and (8) Drain- 
age and Sanitation. 

♦ Sub-division III: Subject (i) as above, (2)’^ Bills 
of Quantities, (3)* Constructive and Working Drawings, 
(4) House Drainage and Plumbers’ Work, (5) Mensura- 
tion, ^6) Law of Dilapidations, and (7) Composition and 
Properties of Stones and Cements, 
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In order to pass this examination candidates must 
obtain pass marks on the subjects indicated by an 
asterisk. 

There are special rules for non-student candidates, 
particulars whiph and all other matters affecting 
students will be found in Rules for Examination issued 
by the Institute. 

The examinations are held in London, Glasgow, and 
Dublin in March, the Glasgow and Dublin examina- 
tions differing from those in London. 

ASSOCIATE.— Having passed the intermediate ex- 
amination, the student, if over twenty-one years of age, 
can become a professional Associate (P.A S.L). The - 
annual subscription is £2 2s., and the entrance fee is 
£ 2 ) 3s. He must be a surveyor by profession in practice 
on his own account, or employed as an assistant in a 
surveyor’s office! A candidate failing to pass the inter- 
mediate can enter again as a non-student candidate. 

FINAL EXAMINATION.— There is a final examination 
for those desirous of qualifying as Fellow, which can 
be taken by candidates over twenty-two years of age, 
and a direct Fellowship examination which can be 
taken by those over thirty years of age. The annual 
subscription of a Fellow is £'^ 3s., and the admission 
fee ;£'S 5^* 

PROSPECTS.— There are valuable openings for the 
qualified surveyor in the management of the estates of 
noblemen and other landed proprietors, corporations, 
railway companies, etc, 
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A large part of the work of surveyors consists of 
acting ^either as umpires or arbitrators in regard to 
‘ claims for the compulsory purchase of properties re- 
quired by railway companies, public? bodies, etc., which 
is a very lucrative business. ^ # 

Certain leading men in the profession are appointed 
surveyors to the Board of Trade, and in cases of 
dispute which are referred to the Board one of such <• 
surveyors is appointed to settle the matter. Another 
important branch of the profession is that of acting 
in rating appeals, dilapidations under leases, etc. 



HOW TO BECOME A BARRISTER 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Fees, about 

£140 

" Eating Dinners,” say 

10 

Reading in Chambers 

105 

Briefless period, say 

600 

Say 

£860 


Time occupied : Three years 


Lord Russell of Killowen once summed up briefly 
the four qualities which make for success at the Bar: 
" Love of the profession for its own sake ; physical 
health to endure its trials ; clear-headed common sense ; 
ability to wait/’ Mr. Rufus Isaacs admitted the neces- 
sity for health, but to the list of attributes he adds: 
“A wide knowledge of human nature and a capacity 
for eliminating immaterial matter and getting to the 
point of the case/’ Mr. Justice Maule capped this b^ 
his cynical dictum: ‘‘First, animal high spirits; second, 
animal high spirits ; third, animal high spirits ! If, in 
addition, the young man will take the trouble to^read 
a little Law, I do not think that it will impede his 

progress.” 

F 


^5 
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QUALIFICATIONS.— We may put aside the dull boy, 
^ilh little to say for himself. A barrister must be ready 
not only in thought, but in speech. ^Some boys are 
noted for their practical, shrewd judgment of people and 
events : they can assimilate facts or lessons quickly, and 
this is what a barrister will have to do with his briefs. 
He will receive them in the evening, and the next 
morning, possibly, he will have to deal with them as 
though he had known the circumstances all his life. 
Some boys — it is not an entirely admirable trait 
— ^when they have scamped a lesson, can succeed 
mext morning in evading the awkward point, and 
giving the impression that they have really studied 
the thing thoroughly; it is a useful acquirement for a 
barrister. 

Physical health is equal in importance to mental 
activity. The work of a busy barrister is wearing to 
a degree. Late hours, uncertain meals, and excitement 
are his daily fare. Pluck in facing disappointments is 
well developed in some boys, and when they are 
thwarted in a wish, they will take it happily, and try to 
gain their object in another direction. Patience gener- 
ally goes with pluck, and, as will be shown later, 
patience is a golden virtue in the Law. 

SCHOOL.— No specialisation should take place at 
school. A sound, general knowledge is all that is 
required. If the boy shows any special aptitude for a 
particular subject, he may well be encouraged to follow 
it as a hobby. Special information is never thrown 
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awa}^. A foreign language will be most useful 
At the Bar a public school still carries with it ^ 
certain prestige^ Whether a course at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is desirable has been debated hotly. The 
strongest argument in favour of it that the writer can 
produce is that the three years spent at a University 
bring the young man into contact with men; 

he will make friendships there which will la^t ; they give 
him a certain tone, an assurance which he might miss ; 
and if he spends his years wisely, he will come down 
with a broad, sane outlook on life, with- a knowledge of 
men and things. As an offset I10 this, he may wastes 
his time, he may contract extravagant habits, and may 
come down with a crop of debts which will strangle 
his progress for years. So it depends upon the boy 
himself whether he should have a Varsity career. The 
actual value, of the University degree is merely to 
exempt from the Bar examination in Roman law. 

CHOICE OF INN.— The first step to the Bar is to be 
enrolled as a student of one of the Inns of Court : the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn, and 
Lincoln’s Inn. The fees vary slightly, and, as will be 
seen by the following table, the Inner Temple is the 
most expensive and Gray’s Inn the cheapest. The Inr^r 
Temple is affected largely by University graduates, 
und though perhaps there is less good fellowship, its 
library is excellent and its common room the best 
managed Gray’s Inn being smaller, the students and 
members mix rather more freely. Naturally, a Ccmmon 
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Law man Would go to one of the Temple Inns, because 
o4 being near his work. 


TUBLE OF FEES 


1 

IWKER 

TEMPBE 

MIDBLB 

TEMPLE 

p 

LmCOLH’S 

im 

GRAY’S 

INK 

Stamps and Fees 

£ s. d. 

50 16 3 

£ s, d. 

50 6 3 

£ s. d. 

50 0 0 

£ s. d. 

39 13 6 

Beposit (returnable 
on call, deatb or 
THlfelidrawal) 

100 0 0 

50 0 0 

50 0 0 

60 0 0 
or 2 sureties 

Keeping 12 terms 

[ 13 5 0 

6 0 0 

7 5 0 
(dinners) 

12 12 0 

12 12 0 

l?ees - - - - 

On call - - - 

3 1S» 0 

90 10 0 

3 0 0 
(duty) 

99 10 0 

3 0 0 

95 0 0 

89 2 5 

Eond « - - - 

SO 0 0 
with 2 
sureties’ 

none 

none 

50 0 0 
bond 


157 S 3 

158 0 3 

159 12 0 

151 170 


When the Inn has been chosen, a form of admission 
is obtained on payment of one guinea. On this form 
\ the applicant declares his desire to be admitted, and 
j must obtain the recommendation of two barristers, each 
I of five years' standing, as to his respectability and 
\ fitness for admission, 

I ^THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.- Previous to ad- 
I mission a preliminary examination must be passed, to 
I show that a fair standard of education has been reached. 
! .Students who have passed a public examination in a 
/ L^ritish ^University or for a commission in the Army or 
Na\vy, the Indian Civil Service, or cadetship in 
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Ceylon, Hong-Kong, or Straits Settlements, ^re exempt. 
Solicitors, Irish and Colonial barristers and vakils i;)f 
the High Court^of India are also exempt The examina- 
tion is not very severe for any public school boy, con- 
sisting as" it does of: the English language, the Latin 
language (easy translation), and English history. 

Before keeping terms, the student must pay his 
fees ; and attend personally at the office of his Inn ; and 
execute a bond for £^^0 or £ 100 , as the case may be 
(see table), for the payment of his commons or dues. 
This is a mere form, and no money passes. 

“EATING dinners;*— The student is now admitted, 

m 

and may proceed to eat his dinners in the hall of his 
Inn. He must eat seventy-two dinners in all, or if he 
is a member of a University, thirty-six only. Not more 
than six dinners can be eaten in one term (three for 
University students), and there are four terms in the 
year. The ceremony, therefore, cannot be completed 
in less than three years. 

LECTURES AND EXAMINATIONS.—Whilst he is “ eat- 
ing his dinners ” the student will, if he is able, attend 
the lectures which the Inn provides. These are well 
arranged, and for two years previous to the examination 
cover the ground on which the examination is based. 
If, however, attendance is not convenient, the syllabus^ 
can be purchased from the offices of the Council of 
Legal Education, Old Hall, Lincoln's Inn, by which j 
means it is possible for University men to keep a'breast \ 
of the lectures. 
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Some students affect to despise these lectures, but 
Ujiwisely. Not only are the lectures useful, but the 
readers and lecturers are generally ready to help and 
advise on points which need explanation. 

EXAMINATIONS.— It used to be tile boasf of the 
^ cheerful Varsity man that he could read enough law 
in the train from Oxford to London to get him through 
the Bar examinations. The examinations are more 
serious to-day, but still they are not beyond the powers 
of the man of average intelligence. 

There are four examinations for call to the Bar in 
each year : — 

1. Roman Law. 

2. Constitutional Law (English and Colonial and 
Legal History). 

3. Evidence, Procedure (Civil and Criminal), and 
Criminal Law. 

4. English Law and Equity, including Law of 
Persons, Law of Real and Personal Property and Con- 

{ veyancing, and Law of .Obligations. 

< Students may pass in subjects i, 2, 3 at once, or 
' may take them separately. No 4 is reserved for the 
h final examination. Roman Law may be excused. The 
I council will accept as an equivalent: (i) A degree 
granted by any University within the British dominion 
fox which the qualifying examination included Roman 
Law ; (2) a certificate that any student has passed such 
an examination, though he may not have taken the 
degree Tor which it qualifies him; (3) the “testamur"’ 
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of the public examiners for the degree of Givil Law at’^ 
Oxford that the student has passed the necessary 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. 
No student may present himself for examination till 
he has kept six^ terms. 

Specimens of past examination papers can be ob- 
tained ; and lists of the scholarships offered should be 
obtained from the treasurer of the Inn. The acquisi- 
tion of a scholarship is valuable not only financially, 
but also as marking a clever man. 

The final examination passed and the dinners 
eaten, the student is then '‘cg<lled to the Bar.” He 
must get a Bencher of his Inn to propose him (there 
is no great difficulty in this, since personal acquaint- 
ance is not necessary on the part of the proposer, 
and some barrister-friend can make the introduction), 
and he must pay the Call fees to his Inn, in addition to 
the amount already lodged On “ call night ” he goes 
through the prescribed ceremonies, varying at each 
Inn, and he is a full-fledged barrister at last. 

READING IN CHAMBERS.— The barrister may now be 
said to have come to the beginning of his career. 
Technically, he is fully entitled to practise ; practically, 
he has another year in leading-strings. The custom of 
the Bar is for the student who has been called, to Tead 
in chambers with a well-known barrister for a year, or 
even two years. The usual fee is ;Ci 05 , and for this he 
has the run of the chambers, a desk, and the* privilege 
of working hard to save his principal trdhble. He reads 
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all briefs, ckavvs pleadings, which his chief may or may 
n^t use. He goes into court, and, in short, does all the 
detail work of a practising barrister, and gets to know 
the ropes/' A good combination for reading in 
chambers is to spend half the time with*a Common Law 
m barrister and half the time in Chancery chambers, so 
getting to know in what direction his talents and his 
interests lie ; or else spend six months with a man who 
has a large county court practice, and six months with 
a High Court man, so as to learn procedure in the 
county courts, where much of his early work will lie. 

SPECIALISING.— The* question of which side he will 
adopt is an exceedingly important one for a young 
man, and must be purely a matter of liking and ability. 
As a general rule, a “ sound " barrister will do best on 
the Chancery side, whilst a more brilliant man would 
find better scope for his talents on the Coprmon Law 
side. If he decides to be a Chancery man, he will take 
chambers in Gray’s Inn or Lincoln’s Inn ; if Common 
Law, the Middle Temple or the Inner Temple will be 
the best place. The usual rent of chambers is £20 to 
;2f40. There is one clerk to several sets of chambers, 
and each of the part proprietors guarantees a certain 
proportion of his salary. A £10 los. guarantee for the 
clerk is usually required. Good, busy chambers are a 
decided asset. 

If Common Law is decided upon, it will be neces- 
sary to join one of the circuits, for which he must be 
proposed by a member. This should be done as early 
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as possible after his call, or there may trouble in 
gaming admittance : also by joining early he will gaii 
seniority on the circuit. 

THE^WAITING TIME.— -The most difficult time in a 
barrister’s career has arrived No one wants him ; he 
is absolutely unproved ; there is not a stroke of work to ^ 
call for his energies. The danger is that for lack of 
work his powers of application will fail, and by the 
time work comes he will be useless. To a man with- 
out money, too, the problem of ways and means presents 
itself. Occasionally a gilded youth may stray to his 
net for coaching ; a certain amount may be made by 
the pen, though this is not approved by the elders of 
the Bar, and must be done by stealth. But these must 
never distract the barrister’s attention from the courts 
or from keeping abreast with the times in reading Law. 

“ DEVILLING.’ —Amongst the recognised modes of 
making a name is “ devilling,” or working up briefs for 
a barrister who is too busy to look after them himself. 

A man thus comes in contact with solicitors, and if he 
is clever may succeed to some of his chiefs practice, 
when the latter takes silk. Occasionally he may get 
an honorarium from his chief ; but, if not, it is good, 
useful work, and should be sought keenly. ^ 

PROSPECTS.— Speaking generally, there is either 
failure or success in the Bar career; that is to say, 
if a man is going to do any good at the Bar he should 
be making ^^400 a year within eight years after his 
call, and double that amount in twelve years. A 
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barrister (sither goes forward or goes backward: he 
rarely stands still. Among other possibilities in later 
life are county court judgeships, at 1,500 a year, or 
stipendiary magistracies, at 1,000. ^or those with 
influence in high quarters there are Colonial appoint- 
ments, if all else fails. Briefless juniors, however, with- 
out influence, after five years’ idleness would do well to 
“ cut their loss ” while there is yet lime. The Bar is, 
it is true, a profession where a man arrives late in life ; 
but in five years there should be a living. 

The Parliamentary Bar and the Admiralty Bar pro- 
vide for the favoured^ few the most alluring incomes. 
But there is a small, close ring of practising barristers 
there, and it means a much longer wait, with incessant 
attendance at the courts for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, before an opportunity offers to jump into a gap 
left by the death of a leader. 



HOW Tt) BECOME A CHEMIST 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Premium (Indoor Apprentice), say 

£50 

0 

Examination Fees 

15 

15 

School Fees . 

30 

0 

Say 

£100 

0 

• 




Time occupied : Four or five years 


The career of a chemist is not one of the most opulent, 
but, on the other hand, to a boy who is fond of 
chemistry and natural science it offers a good many 
compensations in interesting work, and a fair liveli- 
hood. In a few cases, for those who show exceptional 
aptitude either in research work or in other directions, 
there is the possibility of a very large income and 
considerable position. 

QUAUFICATIONS.-A chemist should have, first of all, 
a sound general education, with particular attention to 
science, chemistry, physics, and other kindred subjects 
that are likely to be useful in the course of a boy's career. 
Whilst the boy is at school he should pass the Oxford 
or Cambridge local examinations, and on leaving school, 
say at the age of seventeen, he should register himself 
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as an apprentice or a student of the Pharmaceutical 
J^ociety of Great Britain, by sending to the registrar 
a certificate showing that he has passed one of the 
approved examinations, which include, amongst others, 
the Oxford Responsions, Senior or^ Junior Locals, 
^ Cambridge Senior or Junior Locals, Higher Local and 
Previous ; Durham Senior or Junior Locals ; London 
Matriculation, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield Matriculation, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen and Glasgow Preliminaries, and various other ex- 
aminations. Full particulars of these can be obtained 
of the registrar of the Pharmaceutical Society, 1 7, 
filoomsbury Square, London, W.C. The registration 
fee is two guineas, and must be sent with the certificate. 

APPRENTICESHIP. —The only course for a young 
man who intends to be a chemist and druggist is to 
enter the shop of a practising druggist as^ an appren- 
tice. In a small shop, particularly in the provinces, 
he will pick up as he goes along a great deal of very 
useful information, particularly in dispensing, because 
of the varied nature of the work which a provincial 
chemist has to undertake. In a London chemist's shop 
he will perhaps gain better experience of the business 
side, but in all probability will not get much insight 
into the dispensing or practical part of the work. 
London chemists and druggists to-day, in all too many 
cases, have become mere sellers of patent medicines 
and fancy goods, and what dispensing is done is in 
the hands of a qualified assistant 
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The term of apprenticeship is at least Aree years. 
No premium is usually required, but in some cases 
where the apprentice lives over the shop, his parents 
may be^ required to pay a small sum for board and 
lodging, and he may receive in return nominal wages 
of a few shillings a week. 

The fees at the Pharmaceutical School for the ele- 
mentary course amount to thirty guineas, and for the 
advanced course eighteen guineas. The training at 
this college carries with it great advantages, since, 
naturally, pupils at the Pharmaceutical Society’s ex- 
aminations are to a certain extent, and quite rightly, 
marked Generally one may say that the average fee 
amounts in London and the provinces to ten guineas 
for three months, and preparation for the qualifying 
examination for the Apothecaries’ Hall five guineas. 

THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION (fee ten guineas). 
— To be eligible to enter for the Minor or Qualifying 
Examination the candidate must have studied at least 
three years in practical dispensing, and must be twenty- 
one years of age ; and it is advised by the Council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society that, before presenting 
himself for examination, the candidate should have 
received systematic instruction covering a period of 
six months or more, and including (i) at least sixty 
lectures in chemistry, (2) eighteen hours’ work each 
week in practical Chemistry, (3) forty-five lectures in 
Botany, and (4) twenty-five lectures and demonstrations 
in Materia Medica. This qualification can generally be 
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obtained hf attending science classes in large towns, and 
is sometimes possible for an apprentice to arrange 
with his employer for the necessary free time to 
attend these classes. If not, at the end of his^articles, 
a pupil would do well to take a regular course at the 
- nearest science school, with a view do making himself 
efficient. 

The examination includes : Pharmacy, practical and 
theoretical ; Physics ; Chemistry, practical and theoret- 
ical ; and Botany, including Histology. The examina- 
tion is taken in two parts: (i) Practical Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and (2) othpr subjects. Those who do not 
pass satisfactorily in the practical part are sent back 
by the examiners to try again. 

The certificate for this examination entitles anyone 
to practise pharmacy in almost any part of the British 
dominions, and is necessary for keeping an open shop 
for the sale of poisons. It is the examination which 
nearly all practising chemists have passed. 

THE MAJOR EXAMINATION.— This further examina- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society qualifies the can- 
didate who passes for registration as a pharmaceutical 
chemist, which designation carries with it a curious 
right of exemption from service on juries and inquests. 
The examination fee is three guineas, and the subjects 
are Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Practical Chemistry, 
and Materia Medica. To the chemist who merely 
wishes to keep a shop it is not a necessary examina- 
tion, and, indeed, a waste of time. On the other hand, 
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it is a good tH|ng for an ambitious young man to 
pass it if ne aims higher than mere shop-keeping. 

APOTHECARIES’ HALL EXArilNATIOH.— This has no 
connection at all with the Pharmaceutical Society, and 
is of no practical use to the chemist. It merely grants 
permission to act as an assistant to an apothecary in 
compounding medicines, and it does not qualify to 
sell poisons. It is an examination taken largely 
by those who intend merely to act as doctors’ dis- 
pensers, or possibly dispensers to small institutions. - 
Further details can be obtained from the secretary, ^ 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, E.C. The fee for the ex-ion 
amination is five guineas. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,— There are valuable rA^larships^^c 
offered by the Pharmaceutical Society, xiicipsing the^^^^ 
successful candidates to a course of freei with ttion ini^^^ 
the pharmaceutical schools. Particulars 
be obtained of the secretary. 

ASSISTANTS.— The young man may 
shop, but he will do better to gain 
as a qualified assistant, and learn t 
the trade. Qualified assistants are ^ 

hours are very long. There is a 
and no outdoor exercise. Besid 
suffers with the doctor the un 
The salaries of qualified assistant 
;£*90 if living in, or from £ioo to 
Living out is far preferable, since 
amount of exercise and fresh air ii 
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be available, and great discrimination will have to be 
exercised in taking a business or in choosing a position. 

For an extremely clever analytical chemist there 
are open a few positions as analyst at manufacturers’ 
works, water analysts at mineral water manufactories, 
and positions of a like character. They are posts, 
however, in which influence counts very largely, and 
even so, ;^300 or £^oo a year would be considered 
good pay. There are also, it should be noted, a few 
highly-paid posts under the Admiralty as dispensers. 
Particulars of these can be obtained of the Secretary at 
the Admiralty. 

With the University-trained analytical chemist there 
is no need to deal. It is a specialised profession 
which attracts very few. A University degree in 
science is followed By three years at an instituie, and 
possibly by another year abroad. Municipal posts and 
lectureships are then open to the man with these quali- 
fications, bearing salaries of £^00 to ;£'i,5oo a year. 



HOW TO ENTER THE CHURCHES 


APPROXIMATE COST 


Umvei-sity (Collegiate) 

£350 and upward 

„ (Non-Collegiate) 

£240 „ 

Theological College 

£180 


QUALIFiCATIONS.— The qualifications desirable for those 
seeking to enter the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land are admirably set forth in the letters addressed to 
the writer by Dr. Boyd Carpenter (Bishop of Ripon) 
and Dr. Fairbairn, whose work at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is so well known and highly appreciated. 
They are of such value that I can best repay their 
courtesy by quoting them for the benefit of those who 
may be desirous of taking Holy Orders and of parents 
contemplating the Church as a career for their sons. 

The Bishop of Ripon writes : — 

'' The type of man required for a clergyman is one 
which should show, besides the inner consecration of 
Spirit, to the highest extent, sympathy, width of view 
sufficient to enter into the difficulties of other men, 
tact, singleness of mind, patience, and perseverance. 
FIis powers should be cultivated by study of books 
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and of men. In the present day he needs to ^ have 
genuine knowledge of modern conditions of thought 
and real convictions concerning the relationship of God 
^ to men. Bu^ness t^bits are an advantage also.^’ 

^ Dr. Fairbairn says: — 

“ I have found that, as a rule, young men from school 
going to the University make the best ministers. I 
I know no career that is better or opens out a wider 
sphere of influence than can be enjoyed by one trained 
to fill a Free Church pulpit. He must be a man quite 
conscious of his own vocation to the office; a man, 
therefore, not easily turned aside from it, whether by 
difficulties put in the way, by circumstance, or by man. 
He ought to be modest, sincere, earnest, apt to teach, 
gifted with power of speech, with administrative ability, 
patience with young men, sympathy with age, apprecia- 
tive of its work and worth, ready to associate with men 
of all classes, prompt to defer to man as man. Of 
* qualities, I have universally found that where 

(entitle was the power to preach, the other things would 
season never fail to appear. In a word, what 
^ -eeds is tact” 

" :ommunications set forth the following as 

^ [ualifications for young men entering the 
t Unselfishness, a kindly rather than a critical ^ 
DuWeliance, self-knowledge, The monetary 
ammall ; parents as well as children will need 
L s and self-devotion,” says one who has had 
An eminent churchman writes that the 
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candidate must be " good, in a fine and genuine sense ; 
not a prig, natural ; not averse to study, and ready to 
think things out; able to get on with others, and to 
influence without driving ; sym>athetic and kind- 
hearted; gifted with common sense/’ 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS.— A parent who de- , 
sires that his son should enter the Church of England i 
or one of the other Churches will have to decide whcthcB 
the boy shall pass through one of the Universitic'|| 
by means of a collegiate or non-collegiate course, c , 
through a theological college. The first two methoc 
will cost at the older Universities from ;£^3SO and £ 2 ^l 
respectively, and the latter about ;2£'i8o. 

Assuming a University career is decided upon, the^ 
following considerations should be borne m mind : — | 

1. The earliest age at which a man can be ordained 
deacon is twenty-three ; the latest, in ordinary circum- 
stances, thirty. 

2. It requires three years at the University to takej 
a B.A. degree. 

3. The best age for a youth to go up to the Uni- 
versity is at nineteen or twenty. Beyond the three- 
years’ course, an extra year is desirable in case he 
decides to try for honours or spend a year at a 
theological college. 

Parents who can afford to educate their sons at 
Oxford or Cambridge will hardly hesitate to do so. 
There are advantages, both social and educational, to 
be obtained by adopting this course which should be 
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of value to the youth later in life if he makes a^ood 
use of the opportunities which lie in his path. Another 
point worth consideration is that the colleges have in 
their gift a numbei\of livings. 

After Oxford and Cambridge, the University of 
Durham has an exceptional reputation for its divinity 
students, and here a two years’ training will only cost 
i about £So to £100 a year. 

3 TIME REQUIRED.— The time to be spent at Oxford 
:and Cambridge may be reduced to two years for 
‘Students coming from one of the other Universities. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS.— For those of restricted 
means there are various grants to be obtained. These 
differ in amount and are of a varied nature, but if 
inquiry be made, either from the boy’s schoolmaster 
or others interested in education, particulars may be 
readily obtained. The boy may secure a scholarship, 
a bursarship, a sizarship, an exhibition, or a grant may 
be made from some diocesan or other fund which will 
help towards his expenses during his University life. 

The public schools generally offer scholarships 
tenable at the Universities, and the boy of special 
ability stands a good chance of getting one. When a 
youth displays exceptional aptitude, his schoolmaster 
is not slow to give him an opportunity to distinguish ^ 
himself. A boy may, in fact, gam sufEcient in scholar- 
ships, etc., to pay all his college expenses. 

The scholarships and exhibitions given by the City 
of London companies are well worth trying for ; appli- 
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catiojis for particulars should be addressed to the clerks 
of the several companies. Particulars of the scholar- 
ships and exhibitions offered by the theological colleges 
will be found m the prospectuses 0'^ those institutions. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— The following are some 
of the bodies which make grants towards the ex- 
penses of needy students: The Ordination Candi4 
dates’ Exhibition Fund, Hon. Sec., the Rev. Canoi4 
Petit, 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. ; The 
Cambridge Graduates’ Ordination Fund, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; The London Clerical Education Aid 
Society, the Rev. H. F. S. Adams, The Vicarage, 
Streatham Common, S.W. ; Cambridge Clerical Educa- 
tion Society, Rev. G. A. Weekes, Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; The Elland Society, the Rev. Canon 
Lamb, Clapham Vicarage, Lancaster ; Bristol Clerical 
Education Society, Hon. Sec., Rev. Theodore C. Chap- 
man, Christ Church Vicarage, Clifton, Bristol ; Dr. 
Robinson’s Exhibitions, Rev. W. Allen, Abbotts, Wick- 
ham Bishops, Witham ; Diocesan Ordination Candi- 
dates’ Funds in various dioceses. 

COST OF COLLEGES,— Where economy is requisite,^ 
Keble or St. Edmund’s Hall, at Oxford, is the be^si; 
Oriel and Balliol are also recommended for students 
• where monetary considerations are of weight, wh ulst 
amongst the expensive colleges are New, Magdahen, 
and Christ Church. At Cambridge, Selwyn, Emman^uel, 
Queens’, St. Catherine’s, and Downing are considered 
best adaptW for men of small means, and St JohiS’s, 
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Jesus, Clare, and Christ’s are favourably spoken of in 
the same connection, v/hilst Trinity Hall, Magdalen, 
and King’s are. regarded as colleges for the wealthy. 

WAYS AND The smallest sum that a youth 

proceeding to Oxford or to Cambridge after a school 
career may be expected to spend, if he is to obtain the 
social as well as the intellectual advantages of a Univer- 
sity course, may be taken at £120 per annum, including 
tuition, rent of rooms, living expenses, incidental ex- 
penses, subscriptions, travelling and clothes, coach, 
scouts, gyps,^^ porters' tips, fees, books. 

If he does not exceed this amount he must live 
with the strictest economy and must make up his mind 
to a certain amount of self-denial — ^not a bad habit to 
acquire for one who is devoting his life to the service 
of his fellow-men. ;^I50 a year is a more comfortable 
amount, :^200 is a usual allowance, whilst the rich will 
spend much more. 

The first year of collegiate life is usually the most 
expensive, for there is caution money (generally ;£*I5 
at Cambridge, £^o at Oxford — ^refunded later), ad- 
mission or matriculation fees, and furniture to provide 
for, amongst the various incidental expenses which have 
to be incurred at the beginning of a young man's 
University career. 

A large amount of useful information on this point 
is to be found in the Student's Handbook to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (2s. 6d) and of Cambridge (3s.). 

The cost is reduced if a man enters at^mmaiiuel 
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or Selwyn, where there are hostels. In this case there 
will Be no caution money to pay and nothing for furni- 
ture. The student will pay £2^ to ;£‘30 a term for 
board and residence, according to tlj^ room he occupies, 
with an additional £() a term for tuition feeS. Subscrip- 
tions to sports and games clubs, library, reading room, 
etc., will cost about 30s. a term. The cost of entertain- 
ing friends will also be less than at the other colleges. 
Thus the expenses may be reckoned at about 100 
guineas, exclusive of extras. 

NON-COLLEGIATE.— Where the parents are unable to 
afford the expense mentioned, and the youth is not 
successful in obtaining assistance towards his education, 
he can become a non-collegiate student at the Students' 
Delegacy, High Street, Oxford, or Fitzwilliam Hall, 
Cambridge, and his expenses will be greatly reduced. 

The total expenditure of non-coltegiate students 
living in lodgings is estimated at £j^ to £<^0 a year, 
exclusive of clothes and travelling expenses. The 
minimum amount of living and educational fees is 
estimated at a year, or £i 6 s for the nine terms. 

A student for Holy Orders may attend special 
theological lectures during his ordinary course, or he 
may profitably spend an extra year either at a theo- 
logical hall at Oxford or Cambridge or at one of the 
various theological colleges. Bishops attach some im- 
portance to men taking the divinity testimonium at 
\Cambndge. 

V THROUGH A THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.™ The cost of 

\ 

\ 
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education for the ministry of the Church of England is 
greatly reduced if a student enters by one of the^’theo- 
logical colleges, such as King’s College, London, where 
he will be able to%^ecure the necessary education at a 
cost of less Than £200 by taking the two-years' course 
for the associateship of the college (A.K.C.). Fees for 
the three terms of ten weeks each will cost ^^"31 los. ; 
board and residence, los. ; and matriculation fee, 

15 s. 6d Incidental expenses may be reckoned at 
about 1 6 in the case of an economical man ; and thus 
for £go a year, or £iSo for the two-years’ course, he 
may prepare for the Church. It will be necessary that 
he should pass the Bishops’ Central Entrance Examina- 
tion or an alternative, such as the London Matriculation, 
before commencing his course. Evening courses are 
held at King’s College, two such terms counting as an 
equivalent to cfne day term. 

Preparatory classes are held. Fees for the Bishops’ 
Entrance Examination, £B Ss. z term day class, or 
£2 I2S. 6d a term evening class. Half-fees are charged 
in the case of students who, not having obtained their 
associateship at the end of the first or second year, 
desire to repeat their lectures. Graduates in arts of 
any British University can take a one-year’s course. 

Students are not admitted to the two-years’ course 
under twenty years of age, or for the three-years’ course 
under nineteen, except under special circumstances. 

THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES.— A list is given below of 
the principal theological colleges which train students 
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Church of England The cost of boaid 
Residence, education, etc, works out generally at 
about ;^go per annum At W>chffe Hall and St 
Stephen's House, Oxford, and Riddey Hall and the 
Clergy Training School, Cambridge, it is less , m some 
cases it IS rathei more, but full particulars may be 
obtained by intending students on application to the 
principals of the colleges 

The length of residence required is from one year 
for graduates and from three years for non-graduates 
Birmingham, Queen’s College , Birkenhead, St 
Aldan’s Theological College , Chichester, Theological 
College , Cambridge, Ridley Hall , Cuddesdon, Theo- 
logical College , Ely, Theological College , Lampeter, 
St David’s College, Leeds, Clergy School, Lichfield, 
J^eological College , Lincoln, Schote Cancellarii , 
LlariSciff, St Michael’s College, London College of 
Divinity, St /ohn’s Hall, Highbury, Oxford, Wycliffe 
Hall, St Stephen’s House , Ripon College , Salisbury, 
Theological College , 'W^'eUs, Theological College 

At St Aldan’s, Birke^nhead, affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, the fees are ;C24 a term for boarders, 
or £14 for non-residents 

At Chichester the fost is £go per annum , pro- 
bationers, £ 6 '^ per an^num Course one year, gradu- 
ates, two yeais, non-|graduates Exhibitions may be 
gained which reduce fees Terms four of eight weeks 
All except married mtm live m college hostel Men 
may be prepared for the entrance examination before 
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taking the two-years' course , they must know ele- 
mentary Greek and Latin grammar 

THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.- Non-graduate can- 
didates for Holy'^Orders are required to pass the 
Central Entrance Examination, established by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops to ensure an adequate standard 
of general education before students begin their course 
of special theological study The subjects are 
(i) Classical Greek author, (2) Classical Latin author, 

(3) Outlines of Scripture Histoiy, (4) Greek Testa- 
ment , (5) English History , (6) Euclid, Book I , or 
Elementary Logic, or Modern Geometry 

The examination is dispensed with m the case of 
students who can offer an equivalent, such as (i) the 
Oxford and Cambridge Senior Local, (2) examination 
for higher certificates of the Oxford and Cambridge 
joint board, (3J the London University Matriculation, 
provided the candidate has passed m Latin and Greek, 

(4) Responsions at Oxford, (5) previous examination at 
Cambridge, parts I and II, (6) the first examination 
after matriculation in Trinity College, Dublin, (7) ex- 
amination for the title of Associate in Arts of any 
of the recognised University colleges in England, 
provided that in all cases the student has passed in 
Latin and Greek, and that the certificate of having;^ 
passed any of the specified examinations has been 
obtained within thiee years of the examination from 
which he desires to be exempted 

When examinations have not included Scripture 
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subjects, tlie student will be obliged to pass in outlines 
of Scripture history and the appointed Gospel (subjects 
3 and 4 in the table given above). 

The examinations are held thricdcyearly, viz., in the 
first week in December, the second week oefore Holy 
Week, and in the last week of July. The following- 
places, subject to alteration, have been fixed as centres 
for examination : Highbury and King’s College, 
London, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Durham, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Manchester. 

Candidates for examination and candidates who 
present a certificate of an equivalent examination must 
apply through the principal of the college at which 
they propose to enter or of which they are already pro- 
bationary members. Applications must be made by 
November for the December examination, by Ash 
Wednesday for the Lent examination, ^nd by July i 
for the July examination. • 

A fee of 15s. is charged to every candidate. Candi- 
dates must state, in applying, which of the alternatives 
in subject 6 they intend to take. 

UNIVERSITIES’ PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR 
HOLY ORDERS.-At the end of the student’s three 
)^ears’, or complete, course at such an institution as the 
London College of Divinity, he may proceed to enter 
for the preliminary examination. These examinations 
begin on the Tuesday in the second week before or 
after Easter which is nearest to April 3, and on the 
Tuesday nearrest to October 8. 
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The examination includes the following subjects : 

1. A general paper on the contents of the Bible. 

2. Old Testament, selected portions. 

3. New Testafent in Greek, selected portions. 

4. {a) The Creeds and Thirty-nine Articles, history 
and subject matter ; {b) Apologetics. 

5. The Prayer Book: history and contents. 

6. Ecclesiastical History: {a) Christian Church, (p) 
Church of England. 

7. Ecclesiastical Latin, selection from a specified 
author. A passage will also be set for translation into 
English from some ecclesiastical Latin author not 
previously specified. 

8. A voluntary paper on elementary Hebrew. 

Candidates are required to satisfy the examiners in 

each of the first seven subjects. 

THE BISHOPS’ EXAMINATION.-The steps preliminary 
to a candidate^aking deacon^s orders are the following : 
he must obtain a title to Holy Orders. This he will 
probably get from the clergyman in whose parish 
he will labour, but, in any case, there will be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. It will be necessary for him to 
send in a written application to the bishop of the 
diocese in which he proposes to minister three months 
previous to the date of his ordination. The candidate 
will be required to supply: (a) certificate of baptism," 
(b) certificate of having attended the necessary divinity 
lectures at the University or certificate from a theo- 
logical college, (c) college testimonials, (d) a paper 
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called the Si Qttis, which has to be read in church before 
his ordination, and is a notice challenging objection, 
{e) a testimonial of good character, signed by three 
beneficed clergymen. 

The subjects of examination for deacon’s orders 
vary in different dioceses, but are in the main on the 
following subjects: (i) The Old Testament, (a) general 
knowledge of contents and interpretation, (b) subjects 
specified for special study; (2) New Testament, (a) 
general knowledge, (b) specified subject for study in 
the Greek text ; (3) The Thirty-nine Articles and 
Creeds ; (4) The Prayer Book, history and contents ; 
(5) Ecclesiastical history, the history of the English 
Church ; (6) Evidences of Christianity ; (7) an indi- 
cated Latin ecclesiastical author. 

Following on these will come in due course the 
examination for priest’s orders, the * particulars of 
which will be supplied in due season to^'the candidate. 

PROSPECTS.— At the beginning of his career a 
curate may expect to receive from £120 to if 150 a 
year, and if he is a man of ability and earnestness may 
hope to obtain an incumbency in five to ten years. 
The amount he will then receive may be under £200 
a year or over ;£^6oo, but it is likely to be nearer the 
former figure than the latter. Thus the I4,cx)0 in- 
cumbents in the Church of England have an average 
net income of about £2^0 a year, plus ^"37, the average 
value of a parsonage house ; but there are a large 
number of these the value of which is less than £200. 
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Of course, a certain number of curates are bound 
to become bishops, but even then a generous mah can 
spend his whole income and more, as has been shown 
by the Bishop of --London, who, with an income of 
;£'io,ooo a year, is hardly able to make both ends meet. 

The man of average ability will have no difficulty 
in getting a curacy. Indeed, the supply of late years 
has fallen lamentably short of the demand No doubt 
the smallness of the stipend is in a measure responsible 
for this, for whilst one would hesitate in the case of 
so high a calling to let pecuniary considerations weigh 
in the balance, yet in this, as in every other profession, 
^^the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS.— The training of ministers 
for other denominations may be briefly indicated. The 
early part of their career may be passed at one of the 
Universities, or" they may proceed after school direct 
to one of the theological colleges. It is an advantage, 
of course, for students to matriculate before entering 
a theological college. 

BAPTIST.— A candidate for the Baptist ministry will 
enter one of the Baptist colleges which are established 
at Bangor, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, London 
(Regent’s Park and Pastors’ College), Manchester and 
Nottingham. 

He must be sixteen years of age, and is required 
to pass an entrance examination. Before the student 
can enter on his course of training he must supply 
certain information as to his age, education,- theological 
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views, experience, etc., and must be recommended by 
one or more ministers on account of his capacity and 
spiritual endowments, power of preaching, etc. 

The entrance examination emb^ces general know- 
ledge of the Scripture, to which special fmportance is 
attached, knowledge and use of the English language, 
preaching ability, speaking power. It also includes 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, but this portion may 
be excused where candidates have matriculated in these 
subjects at a University. 

Students thus admitted receive a free education with 
use of rooms ; where necessary board is free also, but 
it is expected that this will be met by the student where 
possible. 

Regent’s Park College, for instance, is a school of 
the University of London, and students are required 
to matriculate that they may be regisfered as internal 
students of the University and pursue the course of 
study prescribed for graduation in divinity. 

After matriculation a year’s work prepares for the 
intermediate examination in divinity, the subjects being 
Hebrew, Greek Testament, classics, psychology and 
ethics. The three years’ collegiate course is often ex- 
tended to four years, and if the student proposes to 
take his M.A. degree before leaving, to five years. The 
final examination requires a two-years’ course. 

CONGREGATIONAL.— In order to obtain admission 
to a Congregational theological college with a view to 
admission io the Congregational ministry, a man must 
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have completed his sixteenth year and possess written 
recommendations from the church of which he is a 
member and from one or more ministers testifying to his 
fitness for the Chrl'rtian ministry. He is required to 
answer questions, according to a form supplied to him, 
which are put with a view to ascertaining his suita- 
bility for admission. With his replies to these he is 
required to send a sermon or an address and a medical 
certificate of health. Candidates who have matriculated 
or passed the preliminary examinations at a University 
are examined solely as to their knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

Bursaries, scholarships, and exhibitions in connec- 
tion with the various colleges are given which cover, 
or lessen, the cost of preparation. There are the theo- 
logical colleges at Bangor (Independent College), Black- 
burn (Lancashire Independent College), Bradford 
(United Independent College), Brecon, Bristol (Western 
College), Cambridge (Cheshunt College), Carmarthen, 
Edinburgh (Theological Hall of Congregational 
Churches of Scotland), London (Hackney College and 
New College, Hampstead), Manchester (Lancashire 
Independent College), Nottingham (Congregational 
Institute), and Oxford (Mansfield College). The 
theological course extends over three years. 

At Mansfield College, Oxford, the cost of the three 
years’ course, including' fee for lectures, admission 
tees, dues to delegacy, examination fees, degree fees, 
games, board and lodging, and travelling may be put 
H 
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at a minimum of £go a year (of which about £55 to 
£60 is for board, tuition, and fees), whilst £120 is 
regarded as a comfortable, if not luxurious, allowance. 
There are a number of scholarships and exhibitions 
open to students. Here a minister has to take his 
degree before entering on his theological course. 

The cost of training at Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, may be taken at about the same. The amount 
payable to the college, covering tuition, University fees 
(except for graduation), board, rent of rooms in college, 
hire of furniture and service during term time is £^i 
a year, or ^^25 a term. To candidates needing help, 
scholarships and exhibitions are awarded on the results 
of the entrance examination varying from £10 to £50 
a year, and tenable during the college course. It is 
quite possible for a student to get through on less than 
£100 a year, including personal expenses. Towards 
this the college generally contributes, except in the case 
of very well-to-do men, a bursary of anything from £10 
to ;£*50 a year. Moreover, as the student advances in 
his course his share of fees received for preaching in- 
creases, and at the end of his course at college it makes 
a considerable difference to his financial position. 

The candidate can take a non-collegiate course if 
he prefers to do so. 

As in the case of the Church of England, the stipend 
which a minister receives is in the usual course but 
small, ranging from about ;^I20 a year upwards. The 
ministcriai appointments above £^00 a year are few. 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST.— A youth who desires to 
enter the Wesleyan ministry must first pass the local 
preachers’ meeting and the quarterly meeting of the 
circuit in wh^ch he ?ives. He must next pass the May 
District Synod of Ministers, and afterwards a special 
committee, which sits in two sections, at Richmond and 
Didsbury respectively. Assuming that he does this and 
that Conference accepts him as a candidate, he is 
allocated to one of the four Wesleyan training colleges. 
He is expected to pay anything he can afford; but if 
he can afford nothing the cost of his maintenance and 
training is borne by the college, ie. the Church. 

The course of training extends over three years, 
after which, the reports being favourable, he is ap- 
pointed by the Conference to a pastorate. 

The cost of training is about ^65 per annum. There 
is no age limit, but most of the students on admission 
are from twenty-two years to twenty-four years of age. 

The four colleges are Didsbury, Headingley (Leeds), 
Richmond (Surrey), and Handsworth (Birmingham). 
Students are encouraged to take the London B.D. 
examinations, or else to enter for a divinity degree 
at Manchester, such a degree being only possible in 
the case of graduates in arts or science. There is no 
college at Oxford or Cambridge, though the proposal 
to establish a post graduate one is growing in favour. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC— A youth intending to become 
a priest in the Roman Catholic Church will enter one 
of the colleges established in various parts of the King- 
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dom.r They are to be found in Aberdeen (Si. Marys, 
Blairs), Birmingham (St Mary’s, Oscott), Drumcondra 
(All Hallows), Hereford (St. Michael’s Priory), Leeds 
(St Joseph’s Seminary), Liverpool Edward’s, Ever- 
ton), London (St. Joseph’s, Mill Hill), Maynooth (St, 
Patrick’s College), and St Asaph (St. Bueno’s). There 
are, in addition, a number of schools and seminaries. 
As a preliminary he is required to vow celibacy. 

THE COURSE.— -The following particulars of the 
course pursued at Stonyhurst College will give an idea 
of the training required, and as intending students will 
naturally consult their priest as to the most suitable 
school or college, he will give all the general information 
that is necessary. Students are admitted between the 
ages of seven and fourteen. There is a preparatory 
school in connection with the college at which the 
younger boys stay for a year or more, according to the 
time necessary to prepare them for the college. 

The ordinary course for young students occupies 
seven years. Boys above ten are expected to have 
received the elements of a good education when they 
enter the college. The college provides two courses of 
instruction — an ordinary school course^, and a course 
of English philosophy and of higher studies to prepare 
o for a University training. Scholarships tenable at the 
college are offered yearly about Easter. Residence, 
tuition, and incidental expenses cost about 70 guineas 
a year. At St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge, Roman 
Catholic students for holy orders are educated. 
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The training at a Roman Catholic College 
lasts four or five years. There are examinations to 
pass, from the preliminary when the student enters, 
ending with the print's when he has successfully accom- 
plished the intervening examinations for subdeacon 
and deacon. 

After ordination the priest begins his work. The 
emoluments of his position are not great, but there is 
an abundance of good work ready to hand, for the 
people amongst whom he will labour are some of the 
poorest in the land. 

JEWISH.— The large majority of students who 
enter the Jewish Church are trained at the Jews’ Col- 
lege, Queen Square House, London, W.C., of which 
the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hermann Adler, is the president. 
When they enter for the preliminary examination, 
candidates muSu be not less than fourteen years of age. 
There is no pfescribed age for beginning the work of 
a minister, but about twenty-five is considered a suit- 
able age. There are three classes of students, those 
who belong to the preliminary, junior, and senior 
divisions resp^ rtively. Youths of suitable age and 
education can y. n* any division. At the Jews’ College 
there are valii. I • scholarships which help Jewish 
youths to ob i igher education. No charge is made 
for the theoH ^ , i education which students receive,* 
and assistan p i*. given where necessary towards cover- 
ing the CO t their general educational course at 
University * 



HOW TO ENTER THE dVIL rSERVICE 

ADVANTAGES.— It is little wonder that the competi- 
tion to enter the ranks of the Civil Service is keen, for 
the advantages it offers are substantial ones. In the first 
place, there is fixity of tenure, so long as one is well-be- 
haved and attentive to his duties. Then again, the pro- 
motion, if comparatively slow, is sure, and one may look 
forward with some degxee of certainty to having a com- 
fortable income during the best years of his manhood 
and a sufficient pension in his declining age. Moreover, 
the duties and hours are, as a rule, easier than in com- 
mercial life, and the holidays are fairly generous. So 
that, although the pay is small in the early years of 
service, there are compensating advantages which, in 
the eyes of most people, outweigh that drawback. 

By far the greater part of the appointments offered 
by the Civil Service Commissioners are now open to 
all, so that it is possible for anyone of average ability, 
who can devote the requisite time to study, to secure 
a permanent position by the exercise of his own talent 

Open competitive examinations are held from time 
to time as it becomes necessary to provide for vacancies, 
notices of which appear in the London daily papers. 
Copies of the regulations under which these examina- 
tions have lecently been held can usually be obtained 
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on application to the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, Wi It 
should be understood, however, that all regulations are 
subject to alterati®|j. at any time. 

BOY CLifRKSHIPS.— The lowest and easiest branch 


of the Civil Service is that of boy clerkships. A boy 
between the age of fifteen and seventeen, who has pre- 
pared himself at school or at evening classes for his 
examination, and who is fortunate enough to gain the 
required number of marks, begins with a salary of 15 s. 
a week, increasing each year by a shilling a week 
up to the age of twenty. His working hours are only 
thirty-nine a week, and he has twelve working days’ 
leave per annum. 

The examination is one which any intelligent boy 
who has had a good schooling should be able to pass 
without mucbr difficulty. The obligatory subjects are 
Handwriting and Orthography ; Arithmetic, to Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions ; English Composition and 
Copying MS. The optional subjects are any two of the 
following: Geography; English History; translation 
from Latin, French, or German; Euclid, I. and IL, and 
Algol )Xr^ up to simple equations ; chemistry and physics. 

, 1f bif?' clerk does not want to throw away all his 
he will devote much of his spare time to study, 
^ order to qualify for a higher appointment, for, ht 


it remembered, unless he passes an examinatioq/r 
such an appointment before he reaches 


twenty, his services will be dispensed 


/enteen 


tly held in 
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ASSISTANT CLERKS.— The whole of the vacancies 
for assistant clerks, whose salaries begin at £55, 
are filled from the ranks of the boy clerks by competi- 
tions among themselves. A clever'tboy, however, will 
not be content with this, but will make a bold endeavour 
to get into the second division clerks, whose salaries 
begin at £70, rising to ;^350; or he may prefer to sit 
for an assistant of Customs, whose emoluments are 
about the same, while the examination is considered 
to be somewhat easier ; or he may try for an assistant- 
ship of Excise, where the salary ranges from ^^50, with 
extra allowances, to ^^^00 on special promotion. 

In competing for such positions the boy clerk has 
several advantages over outside competitors, the chief 
being that his age limit is extended, and that he is 
granted marks for previous good work done in the 
department in which he has served. But many boys, 
rather than risk failure, will content themselves with 
sitting for the easier examination of assistant clerks. 

Those boy clerks are eligible for the higher posi- 
tions of assistant clerks who have served for two years, 
if they have entered the service before seventeen 
and a-half years of age, or for one year if they entered 
later. In this class the salary rises, by annual in- 
creases of ;£'5, from £s^ to £150, but a spe frnll' " 
cate of efficiency must be obtained whe. > » pr , 
notrm is reached. In some cases an assistant clerk 
Copies promoted, for special merit, into the second 
tions have not less than six years^ service, but such 
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promotions are comparatively rare. A less problemati- 
cal advantage is that he is entitled to an age allowance 
of not more than two years in the open competitions 
for second divisionclerkships. It will thus be seen that 
assistant clerkships are useful as forming the link 
between the boy clerkships and higher appointments, 
and as affording the necessary time for preparation and 
study in order to pass an examination for a better 
appointment. 



SECOND DIVISION 

SECOND DIVISION CLERKSHIPS.— The second division 
may be termed the backbone of the service, as a large 
proportion of the hard work of the various departments 
is performed by its members. Over 3,500 second 
division clerks are employed in the various Govern- 
ment offices, *and there are, in the natural course of 
events, many vacancies occurring in a year ; but the 
competition for places is so keen and the entrance 
standard so high that there are frequently twelve or 
fourte^ j rejected candidates for every one who is 
Micce u Let no one, however, be discouraged on 
^ mt, for a candidate who has had a good 

aucation, and possesses a wide knowledge of 
maiiy ih ags rather than a special knowledge of a few, 
if he devotes his mind to the study of the subjects set 
for examination, will have an excellent chance of passing 
EXAMINATIONS.— -The limits of age are se\^enteen 
to twenty, and examinations are frequtotly held in 
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London and various provincial centres. The subjects 
of Examination include Handwriting, Orthograohy, 
Arithmetic, English Composition, and not more than 
four of the following subjects: Precis Writing, Book- 
keeping and Shorthand, Geography and English His- 
tory, Latin, French, German, elementary Mathematics, 
Inorganic Chemistry. The candidate may select which 
four of the optional subjects he desires to be examined 
in, but only two of the three languages may be taken. 

The standard of the candidates is now so high that it 
is desirable for the last year either to employ a coach 
who is conversant with Civil Service requirements, or 
attend one of the colleges in London which specialise 
in preparing candidates for the Civil Service. 

FIRST APPOINTMENT.— Having been successful at an 
examination, the new clerk may be appointed to 
any Government department where his» services are 
required ; but if he expresses a preference for any 
particular office, his wishes are, as far as possible, given 
effect to. This, however, may entail a considerable 
period of waiting before a vacancy occurs. 

PROSPECTS IN THE SECOND DIVISION.— What are 
now the prospects before the youth who finds ^ u. li 
installed before his twentieth birthday as r i < 
division clerk ? In the first place, he starts witli a salary 
cf a year, which is not quite as much as he could 
hope to obtain at the same age in a commercial 
establishment. He receives a yearly increase of ^^"5 
up to ;£'ioo, ^and afterwards of £y los. to and 
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then of £io up to a maximum of ^^250. These annual 
increments are subject to satisfactory reports from the 
head of the department where the clerk is employed. 

SPECIAL^ advancements.— Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the head of a department, the Lords of the 
Treasury may advance the salary of any clerk of not 
less than six years’ service by an amount not exceed- 
ing four annual increments of his salary ; which means 
that a clerk of special merit or qualification may get a 
rise of ^^*20, ^^30, or £4.0 instead of the usual increment. 

Thus again, when a clerk’s salary reaches £2^0 he 
may be promoted to the higher grade of the division, 
where his salary goes on increasing at the rate of £"10 
per annum until ^^350 is reached. In exceptional circum- 
stances a clerk may be promoted to the higher grade, 
while he is still in receipt of a salary less than ;^250. 

PROMOTION TO CLASS L— Moreover, a second 
division clerk’may obtain promotion to the first division 
(or Class L). A considerable number of vacancies in 
Class I. offices have been filled by the promotion of 
meritorious second division clerks, and the tendency is 
to increase rather than diminish the number. 

In other respects, loo, the second division clerk has 
advantages over a mercantile clerk. His working hours 
are comparatively light, he has holidays up to fourteen 
weekdays per annum during the first five years, an^ 
afterwards up to twenty-one days, exclusive of usual 
public holidays : sick leave is granted up to six mouths 
on half -pay. It will be seen, therefore, that the career 
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which lies before a second division clerk has much to 
commend it 


FIRST DIVISIOIf.* 

r 

FIRST DIVISION CLERKSHIPS .--Most of the big 
prizes of the Civil Service are gained by those who 
have entered it as first division clerks. 

The entrance test is a very severe one, including 
both Classics and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Philosophy, Political Economy, Logic, 
Roman and English Law, and many other subjects, 
details of which can he obtained from the Civil Service 
Commissioners Those who have taken a University 
course have b}" far the best chance of being successful, 
and it is from this class that the first division is mainly 
recruited In order to secure men of the requisite train- 
ing and education, the age of admission has been fixed 
at from t\vent}"-two to twenty-four, whfeh admits of 
lime to take a University degree 

PROSPECTS.— The prospects which he before a first 
division clerk are practically unlimited, as almost all 
the higher positions in the service are filled by men 
who liave risen from this class. The appointments open 
to successful candidates include clerkships at the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, the Home Office, the India 
Office, the Colonial Office, the War Office, the Board 
(A Trade, the Record Office, and other Government 
departments Successful candidates have the privilege 
of choosing the department which they desire to enter, 
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and as vacancies occur they are offered in rotation to 
qualified candidates then on the list. 

PAY.— The early pay varies according to the office. 
Thus, in the Tre^^iry and the Colonial Office and the 
Exchequer, a first division clerk begins at ;^200 a year, 
while in other departments he starts at ;^'i50. The 
yearly increment also differs in various offices, the salary 
increasing by £ 1 ^ or £20 to £^ 00 , £$ 00 , or ;^ 6 oo a 
year, and, on promotion to permanent secretaryships, 
£ 2,000 a year or more. 

As regards holidays, the first division clerk is 
generously treated, as he gets thirty-six days annually 
for the first ten years of his service, and forty-eight 
afterwards, exclusive of public and bank holidays. 

Besides the certainty and regularity of the pay, the 
income is as much as could be earned in most cases 


by a young b*arrister or physician or architect, while 
the struggles *and vicissitudes incidental to obtaining 


a practice are escaped ; moreover, to clever and capable 

men, the chances of rising to high positions are jj""' 

least as great as in any other walk of life. . 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.— The subjects of exa^^^j^ 

tion for this side are the same as for first d , 

T 1- ^he 

clerkships, but, before proceeding to India, ca^ about 
are on probation, usually at a University o~ ^ 
approved by the Secretary of State for ' 

year, at the end of which time they U through th^^ 
examination in Indian subjects. 4 st-class sur- 

If one has a good constitution, 


/ 
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r tp* ihere are few departments of the Civil Service 

4 r*- The pay is good Beginning 

""300 pee annnen. .he p— .s eapn, to 
• ■ n to tVip extent of about cne-fourth ot active 

Irficc and there is a retiring pension, after being 
nty'-h.e years in *e setoe oi 
It is possible, dietefore, for an Indian Civil Se.™”‘ 
retire while still under fifty, with a very comfortable 

annuity for the rest of his life. r . pVip 

The examination for Eastern cadetships, 01 
Civil Service of Ceylon, Hong-Kong, the Straits Sett e- 
mel and the FeLrated Malay States is also simdar 
to thai for first division clerkships but ^e^re ^ 

• a permanent appointment cadets must stu y 

lanoua<^e of the country to which they wish to be sen . 
languaj^ ^ must pass an examina- 

to“inTeTngui“ required and also in law and 

\ ^1™DS“''ll^“fip>i^TERS.-Appointnien« 

di^l,ss are made in order to supp^ - — s in t^ 

the hift wi* b” “ disLge tb 

who havVtive countries, who These post 

to successor interpreters and consular olticei 
to success to young men who have the ^it 

r ng languages and a Idrmg for the ways of th 
Sffice, he Co,2 a,, eKammation 

of Trade, the tognages, especially Latin ar 

departments. Sue ^ ^ ^^^j^^ts are ancient Gree 

of choosing the depi. ^^^^ 3 
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Candidates can enter at any age from eighteen to 
twenty-four. Having won their appointments, they 
spend two years at a University studying Oriental 
languages, during 'which time they have an income of 
£200 a year. On leaving the University, the students 
are detached for service under the embassies or 
legations at Constantinople, Athens, Morocco, Pekin, 
Teheran, Tokio, or Bangkok. They then become 
entitled to ;^300 a year, with the hope of advancing in 
the service to be vice-consuls and consuls. The former 
have salaries up to £$00 a year, and the latter from 
;^500 to £1,250. There are plenty of appointments at 
£800 a year or thereabouts. Moreover, the consul lives 
in places where many things are likely to happen, and 
it may be his lot not only to see history being made, 
but to take part in the making of it. 


THE INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT SURVEYOR OF TAXES.—This may well 
engage the attention of an aspiring young man who 
is not afraid of work. The examination is a much 
easier one than that of first division clerkships, and the 
. salary, beginning at £100, rises to £700. After about 
four years’ service, the young assistant surveyor, if of^ 
^y capacity, will be promoted to a fourth-class sur- 
/^veyorship, at £200, and thence he will pass through the 
grades of third-class, second-class, and first-class sur- 
veyor until he attains a maximum salary of £700, or 
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he may be promoted to be superintending inspector, at 
a salary of ;£"8oo. 

Political economy and the law of evidence are the 
two subjects in the examination gaper in which the 
candidate is most likely to fail ; and a liigh degree 
of proficiency is looked for in English composition 
and mathematics. There is plenty of hard work, as 
we have already hinted, in this branch of the Inland 
Revenue, but the pay is better and the promotion 
more rapid than in some other Government depart- 
ments. The age limit at entrance is nineteen to twenty- 
two, and the youth who has been at school or college 
until eighteen or nineteen ought to be able, with a little 
judicious coaching, to satisfy the examiners. 

ASSISTANTS OF EXCISE.— For young men who dis- 
like indoor work there arc several attractive posts in the 
outdoor departments of the Inland Revenue. Take, for 
example, assistants of Excise — officers* who are dis- 
tributed all over the United Kingdom, and whose duties 
are connected with distilleries and breweries. The age 
limit of this class is nineteen to twenty-two, with the 
usual extension in the case of those who are already 
Civil Servants. 

The pay begins at ;£'5o a year, with an allowance 
of 2s. a day for travelling or other expenses — 14s. a 
*week — when actively employed From this it rises, by 
increments of yearly, to £?) 0 . At the end of one year 
after £80 is reached, the allowance of 2s. a day ceases, 
and the assistant becomes a second-class officer, at £i 15 
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per annum, rising by annual increments ol £7 los. to 
£160, with an allowance of £4,0 for a horse (if required), 
travelling expenses (if required) in place of a horse, 
and a subsistence allowance of js. 6d. per week when 
away from home. When promoted to the first class the 
salary of the Excise Officer is £i%o, rising by £7 los. 
to and thence by ;!£'io to £2$o, 

ACCELERATING PROMOTION —A clever young man, 
however, will not be content with the slow but sure 
promotion of the first class. He will probably avail 
himself of the knowledge of the fact that after two 
years’ service in this rank it is possible to pass a special 
examination and become an assistant supervisor, with 
a salary of ^^"250 a year, and an allowance of £2^ if 
residing at home, and £7^ a year if obliged to live 
elsewhere. Second-class supervisors are appointed 
from the assistant supervisors as vacancies occur, with 
salaries rising "from ^^’280 to il320, with allowances. 
From this rank the aspirant rises to be first-class super- 
visor, at a salary rising from ^^340 to ;^400. Promotion 
can thence be obtained, after examination, to second- 
class inspectors, with a salary of ;5450, and afterwards 
to collectors, with a salary varying from ilsoo to ;^8oo. 

The entrance examination for assistants of Excise 
is not a particularly difficult one, the subjects being 
Flandwriting, Arithmetic, English Composition and 
Spelling, Geography, English History from 1485 A.D., 
Mathematics, and elementary Chemistry. Only two of 

the three last-named subjects may be taken."' 

I 
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THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT is a very large and 
important branch of the Civil Service. It comprises an 
indoor and an outdoor establishment In the first of 
these, first division clerks are empbyed, and also what 
are called Port Service clerks. The age limit for 
the latter is the same as for second division clerks, 
and the examination subjects are identical, the ex- 
aminations being held concurrently. Although the 
Port Service clerks begin at the same salary {£'/o) 
as second division clerks, their increase of pay is 
more rapid, rising by ;C5 for four years, and then 
l^y £10 to ;^200, and, on promotion to the upper 
section, to £^00, Those who show themselves qualified 
for further advancement may rise to the position of 
collector, with a salary ranging from ;£'6oo to 1,200 
a year. From the point of view of pay, therefore, a 
second-class clerk in the Customs has an advantage 
over other departments of the Civil Service, 

It is a good plan to sit for both the Customs and 
the second division — one fee serving for both. Should 
the candidate’s name appear in both successful lists, 
he can then choose which he will enter. This gives 
him a better chance than if he sat for one branch of 
the service only. 

ASSISTANT OF CUSTOMS,-In the outdoor estab- 
lishment the post of assistant of Customs forms the 
entrance gate to the service. The age limit is 
eighteen to twenty-one, and the position is one which 
may well '"attract the attention of a healthy youth 
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who doe^not mind occasional rough work and irregu- 
lar hours. The salary commences at £'jOy rising 
hy yearly to ;£'i05. The post of examining officer 
1 1 filled by promotions from this class, a second-class 
jllicer being paid rising by yearly increments of 

I os. to £220, and a first-class officer rising from 
i *550 to £s4-0 by ;£‘io a year. 

SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS.— From this position the 
:ap2ble examining officer may rise through the grades 
cf surveyor of Customs, with a salary increasing from 
:^^SSO; thence to be inspector of Customs, at 
;£'(kMV‘ il'650 a year; and finally to be a surveyor- 

g< , at a salary ranging from ;£'8oo to 1,000 a 
ye<it. The higher posts are not given by seniority 
alone, even after a qualifying examination has been 
passt-d, but are the reward of more than average ability, 
devotiv*n to duty, intelligence, and tact. 

The young assistant of Customs is required to serve 
a probafL of twelve months, some portion of which 
will be spent on guard and preventive duties. When 
on wareh easing duty, attendance is usually rendered 
between llie hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., but does noi 
often exc^^ed t ight hours a day ; but if on landing, ship- 
ping, or waTrguard duties, the attendance is less 
regular, suinetimes prolonged, and may^ extend over 
the hours of e night. In excess of forty-eight hours 
per week carries with it extra pay. 

Such aro. Ihe principal offices in the Civil Service 
that are open lo public competition, and that are, so to 
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ATTACHfi.— Having successfully passed this examina- 
tion and been granted a certificate by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, the candidate becomes an attache, but 
for two years he ds on probation, and gets no pay. 
During that time he must be employed for six months 
in the Foreign Office and for a year at one of the 
embassies, on missions abroad, or else in the Foreign 
Office for eighteen months. The young man, therefore, 
must be in possession of private means, as his living 
expenses will be at least ;£'300 a year. 

SECRETARY.— When the two years of probation are 
over, provided his conduct and character have been 
sati*^ actory, the young attache gets his commission as 
thi . secretary, with a salary of ;£'iSO a year; but 
h'- get an allowance of ;^ioo a year by passing 
axr examination m public law, and a further £100 di 
year if he has a working knowledge of an Oriental 
language while serving in any country in which such 
language is vernacular. 

The next step is to become a second secretary, 
with a salary of £^00 to ^^450 a year. He may then 
n due course become secretary of legation or embassy, 
.d, should he display exceptional ability and have 
jod influence and good luck behind him, he may rise 

be minister resident, envoy extraordinary, or even^ 
ambassador and plenipotentiary. 

Diplomacy, it will be seen, is not a career for a 
poor man, as the salaries, except in the highest ranks, 
are barely enough to cover the necessary heavy 
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expenses of the position. But to those otherwise 
situated it has many attractions. There is a recognised 
position, the entree to the best society, and interesting 
work. n ^ 

In concluding this account of the Civil Service as 
a career, we would repeat the warning we have already 
given: That all regulations are subject to alterations. 
The prospective candidate should, therefore, provide 
himself with a copy of the latest edition of the Rules 
and Regulations Respecting Examinations for the 
Civil Service,’^ which may be obtained (price is.) 
through any bookseller. Details regarding the course 
of preparation which candidates should follow or the 
books they should study can best be gathered from 
the specimen exa'mination papers, which are puolished 
from time to time. Much useful information can also 
be had from the Civil Service Year Bbok’^ and from 
“ Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the "Civil Service.^’ 



HOW TO SUCCEED AS A CLERK 


To the boy who leaves school without any particular 
desires as to the choice of an occupation, there is 
one avenue which leads anywhere — or nowhere — just 
as he likes. He can become a clerk. Now the very 
name of clerk is abhorrent to a man who is ambitious 
for his son. Clerk is the word used to define a man 
with no special acquirements beyond a certain machine- 
like ability to do more or less mechanical work. Yet 
before-r the clerk lies the whole range of commercial 
enterprise. He can rise to any height ; he can acquire 
wealth such as no other occupation can promise him. 
But he will not do that by sitting on his stool and 
waiting for promotion. 

THE FAILURES.— A bank clerk or clerk in an insur- 
ance office retires, generally, with a small pension for 
his declining years ; but the clerk in the small office, 
in the private firm, in the big industrial mill, is on a 
different footing. He grows old in the service of his 
firm, and then one morning, when business is not 
so brisk as might be, to his huge amazement he 
fired” 

Why? He is “ fired because his work can be 
done cheaper by a younger man; because he is not 
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so quick as he was. To go to the real reason, he 
has never m the whole course of his career made 
himself vitall}' necessary to his firm, and he never 
knew any particular subject better /lian ajjyone else ; 
the firm never had to ask him anything except detailed 
points about customers. 

Now, if a boy decides upon clerking as a career, 
let these facts be put before him plainly. Let him 
understand that if for the first ten years of his business 
life he will make a ceaseless struggle to get out of the 
rut, he may* hope for great things. 

In any case, the first thing to do is to know 
something about the business. In banking this can 
be learnt by attending the lectures of the Institute 
of Bankers and passing their examinations ; "m life 
insurance, by actuarial reading; in commerce, by 
learning something about raw materials, manufactur- 
ing processes, and by attending classes on auditing, 
book-keeping and commerce generally, such as are 
given in London by the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C., by the City of London College, 
Moorfields, E.C, by Polytechnics, and by many pro- 
vincial schools. 

THE UNIVERSITY COURSE.-A most interesting ex- 
periment is being tried by the University of Birmmg- 
?iam m establishing a Faculty of Commerce for the 
training of commercial men. The experiment is being 
watched very closely by employers m the Midlands 
and the North 
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The » course lasts for three years, and leads 
to the de^ ^ ^ Bachelor of Commerce. The College 

fees are six ,, guineas for the three years’ degree 
course ; exam > * r. ? fees about £12 \ to which must 
be added about for rooms and living expenses. 

The subjects fa- as follow: (i) Languages 

and history, (2) c < (3) applied sciences and 

business technique, . commerce and finance. 

The aim of the Fa^ naturally to educate men 

to be masters rather th ’ ^ rts, and, so far as one 

can judge from the limiL ence of the opening 

years of the College, the sc ^ ^ working out satis- 
factorily. Naturally, the Fa^. s not guarantee 

that it will provide positions i. ' idents, but in 

practicfe it has been found that co cial firms gladly 

accept the graduates, who, other v xings being equal, 
may count upon rapid advancement, if they can 
make good ih the hurly-burly of actual business the 
promise of their University degree. For the sons 
of commercial men, destined to step into their fathers* 
shoes as managers or owners of businesses, there is 
no more excellent finishing school Those who are 
interested in the matter should write for information 
to the Dean, the Faculty of Commerce, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

EXPERIENCE.— -One fact should never be lost sight 
of: that m the early days experience is priceless. 
Bank clerks go to a certain bank and stay there. B’’’ . 
the general commercial clerk should, if *he has ||5f ' 
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opportunity, change his position two or three times 
whilst he IS young, with a view to gaining a wider 
experience of methods He should not change merely 
for change’s sake, and he should, ijf possible, be sure 
of his next position before leaving 

Aftei thiee or four years of English commercial 
life there is splendid experience to be gamed from 
two or three yeais in America, and, if it can be 
afforded, it will be of gieat value — always supposing 
that the young man is anxious to get on and keeps 
his eyes well opened 

BANK CLERKS.— -Wliatever disadvantages theie may 
be m following the calling of bank clerk, there is 
this to be said That the hours of labour and the 
rate of paymenc altogether compare favourably with 
those of the clerk in a small meicantile office The 
bank cieik’s salary is not subject to fluctuations, and 
in most cases increases as he gets oldex 

Between large private banks and the great 
jomt-stock banks there is not very much to choose 
The salaries m private banks are generally higher than 
those in big jomt-stock concerns , but, on the other 
hand there must alwa3^s be faced the risk of an 
amalgamation, or some other combination of ciicum- 
stances, which might suddenly check a \ery promising 
ogress of one of the clerks 
Salaries at head offices are generall} considerably 
uglier than at a branch or provincial office, though 
work often not so responsible A few of the 
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tions of entrance may be given for general 
nee 

e regulations as to admission and salary vary m 
c each -bank Geneially stated, an mtro- 

^ i n a customer is necessary , or, in some cases, 
An easy examination, not above the 
of any average schoolboy of fifteen, has to 
i the candidate enteis on piobation for 
at a salary varying between £20 a year 
£ 7 S 

an of salaiies at banks is not always 
re prospects, since every bank clerk 
desire, to be a manager One of 
n banks will probably bring them 
er than one of those which pays 
les At the same time, certain 
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1 lanes are paid to begin with, 
exceedingly slow High on 
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nd the London and West- 
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')i the farce that it is 
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IS easy to get into others, since in some notor'^ 
cheap banks the poorness of the prospects a? i 
has driven away young men, till it has been r 
m one or two cases known to tliie writes f 


considerably the conditions of entr) Th" y 

affects adversely the standard of educatior le- 

nient amongst the clerks 

This word of warning is uttered, say, 

“ without prejudice,” with a view of i ; the 

advisability of making close perso ^ i les of 
members of the staffs of banks, so t' jy does 

decide on a banking career he n the best 

prospects 


The successful candidates en^ t heir duties 

with a salary of £20 to » i, according 

to the bank, and progress, with 5 to /lo pei 

year The duties at first are p? ’ ^ iull After the 
office boy period is passed, is put on the 

remittance department, and pc ^ t the end of the 
}ear will go to the cheque sorting department, where 
really his first chance of distinguishing himself begins 
If he IS a keen youth he will make himself accus- 
tomed to the signatures of cuslomeis, watch their 
cheques, see and note any peculiarities in their methoc 
^f drawing them Good handwriting will assist hirr 
to the pass-book department, and, aftei a certair 
period there, he will pass to the ledger desk — the 
^ighest and most cresting department of all 
^^\Accoidm^^ if / ws aptitude, the clerk may hope 
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to get away from the desk to the counter At this 
period of his life a knowledge of shorthand and, 
possibly, of typewriting will be of assistance, since it 
may pave wa3^ to the correspondence department, 
and so to direct communication with the heads of 
the branch, or possibly the heads of the bank 

It is here that a keen business man should make 
his mark by close attention to the work and by showing 
a practical interest m the bank, even though it may 
keep him after the doors are closed 

CLASSES.— In winter, classes at the School of 
Economics or the Institute of Bankers will teach him 
something of business and something about the gold 
which he handles If the clerk has been m one branch 
all this ‘time, it is quite likely that an opportunity will 
now be taken to remove him to another branch, or to the 
head office, as the case may be Aftei he has been at 
the head office he w ill probably have a chance of doing 
^the cashier’s work at one of the smaller branches 

PROSPECTS.— Now all this has taken possibly fifteen, 
possibly twenty-hve years, and at the end of it a 
clerk who has kept himself well forward may expect 
a manager’s position at a branch, the importance of 
which will vary in accordance with his value 

This may seem a soxnewhat dull programme for 
the boy who goes with confidence to his work AIT 
the same time, it is a faiily true picture of the average 
bank clerk s experience By diligent work, by pushing 
himself foiward to the notice of the directors on every 
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possible occasion, he may accelerate his pi 
may be given an outside inspectorship c 
if he knows all there is to be known c 
keeping and business methods ; bu^ frankl' 
joint-stock bank there is very little opf 
showing originality beyond the way sugge* 
The office with a pension scheme is 
desired, since the salary is so very small 
are not able to save much, and certainly 
bank dispose of his services it would be diff 
discharged employee to get a fresh positior 
GENERAL CLERKSHIP.— What has been s 
clerks applies equally to other clerks. H 
not enough to secure advancement. The 
some special knowledge, some particular i: 
ambitious clerk stands apart from his fe 
business must be his hobb}^ The clerk ; 
mercantile house has considerably mofc 
in a private bank, if he takes a kc 
in book-keeping and accounting work gci 
may often find that the interested parlr 
with him in securing a secretaryship of 
or some post of a similar kind ; or, in 
of business, he may make himself so 
he becomes a partner. It is, it must fc 
generally a matter of luck if the appoii 
comes his way, but, on the other hand, f 
being lucky at business is to be ready i 
when it conies along. 
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INSURANCE CLERKS.—Insurance clerks have rather 
more scope for showing their individuality than bank 
clerks. An insurance clerk enters the office generally 
by recommendatidn of one of the directors or one of 
the managing clerk's ; possibly he may be introduced 
by a customer, and will probably have to pass an 
easy examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
dictation. He then comes to the office on probation, 
and receives a salary of somewhere between £is and 
;^25 a year at a head office. 

Some concerns who wish to keep up the standard 
of their employees demand a public school education. 
Particulars can be obtained by writing to the office 
selected. Generally speaking, for the ambitious clerk 
a smalk office offers more scope than a large one, for 
the reasons already given. 

For the first year or two nothing much can be 
done except \Vork hard, and, without appearing to be 
inquisitive, learn as much of the general routine of 
the office as possible. 

In a Life office the best chance of rising is to go 
in for the actuarial side of the work, and try to pass 
the actuaries’ examination. It is not every insurant* 
clerk who cares about the work involved, but we iiffe 
speaking of the ambitious, keen, enthusiastic rloJ-i 
who wishes to get on. 

ACTUARIES.— The Institute of Actuaries is the ofjr lal 
body for the training of actuaries. It has three of 

members : Students, Associates, and Fellows. 1 here is 
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also a section for probationers, who have the use of 
the library. 

The conditions of the actuaries' examination are 
as follow : — 

The entrance examination, which qualifies a pro- 
bationer for becoming a student, is quite simple and is 
often dispensed with where there is evidence of good 
education or a certificate of having passed some 
equivalent examination. The examination is divided 
into four parts. Part I. includes arithmetic, algebra, 
logarithms, the elements of the theory of probabilities 
and of the calculus of finite differences. Part IL — 
Compound interest, the application of the theory of 
probabilities to life contingencies, the principles of 
construction of mortality tables, etc. Parts III. and 
IV. include the construction of premium tables, valua- 
tions, and legal and financial subjects. 

A graduate in mathematical honours of any 
university in the British Empire is exempted from 
Part I 

After passing Parts I and IL, a student is entitled 
to become an Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Part IV. IS, generally speaking, a se\ere examination. 

taming a good many questions about law. Un- 

‘ .he young man is a particularly close and quick 
r it is hardly possible that he can prepare for 

the actuarial examinations by himself. He will do 
better to go to a professional coach, whose fees will 
be about fifty-five guineas, spread over the four years' 
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examinations, or slightly less if the subjects are taken 
by correspondence. Full particulars of the actuarial 
examinations can be obtained from the Institute of 
Actuaries, Sjiaple inn, Holborn, London, W.C. 

The fees for thfe examinations, etc., are, roughly, 
as follow : Entrance fee for probationers, half a guinea ; 
annual subscription for probationers, half a guinea; 
examination for admission as student member, one 
guinea; and entrance fee, one guinea. 

The actuary must first of all be a mathematician ; a 
man with a liking for figures and accuracy. In 
calculations he must gain a sound knowledge of 
vital statistics, of the doctrine of probability, and all 
subjects connected with finance ; a certain legal know- 
ledge is^also essential. With very few exceptions the 
leading officers of the great life insurance companies 
are actuaries by examination, and often there will be 
six or more qualified members of the profession on 
their staff. 

As a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries the young 
man has a definite value in the insurance world. If 
his own firm is in want of an actuary, it will 
keep him at a higher rate of pay; if not, he will do 
well to look round for a moderately small but pro- 
gressive office, in which he can perhaps take the 
position of assistant actuary. The pay in the smaller 
office will be from ;^'250 to ;^'soo a year, but the work 
will be very responsible, and should prove of value to 
him later in life. 
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In any large office, such as, for instance, the Pru- 
dential Insurance, there is a superfluity of actuaries; 
and, beyond recognition in the form of a cheque on 
passing his examination, the young •'man does not reap 
any immediate fruit of his toil, however, the diploma 
is always valuable. The actuary of a moderate sized 
life insurance office may expect £ 1,000 to £2,000 
later on, but this must necessarily be after a con- 
siderable wait and by making the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 

FIRE INSURANCE.— In a fire office, if a boy is looking 
out for an opportunity of doing good work, it is quite 
possible he will be met It is true there is not 
an actuarial branch; but, on the other hand, there 
are many opportunities for a young man .to seize 
who would interest himself in outside matters. For 
instance, one of the most successful insurance men 
of my experience was interested to see and know 
everything about building construction and manufactur- 
ing processes. This came to the knowledge of his 
chiefs, and they turned his hobby to goed account by 
giving him the work of estimating the risks of fire in 
buildings. 

ESTIMATING RISKS.— There are many factors to be 
taken into account when fresh business is being 
considered by an insurance compan}' 

These, to a great extent, are settled by what is 
called ^‘Ihe experience of the office,” but building 
coiislruclicjn, particularly in the later phases, has not 
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at the hospital the student should have obtained the 
post of house -surgeon or house physician or one of 
llie clinical assistants’ posts, this will give him the best 
experience in dealing quickly with emergencies, and 
will give him that sense of responsibility which every 
good doctor must have. 

Many young qualified men go away for a year or 
two as surgeons on passenger ships, but this life is 
demoralising (from the working point of view), and the 
experience, except of sea sickness and small accidents, 
is of the slightest. A few gravitate to the Army and 
a few to the Navy, after passing the special tests. 

For the main body there is a hard struggle ahead. 
In the summer time doctors going for a holiday are glad 
to engage a locum tenens recommended to them by a 
friend. The pay is usually £ 4 . 4s. a week, all found A 
few have the courage and the money to settle down 
in a district they have chosen in which to set up as 
general practitioners. 

A few ambitious men have their eyes on a con- 
sultant’s practice in London. By the surgeons the 
F.R.C.S. is taken and, preferably, the M.S. as well; 
and by the physicians the M.R.C.P. 

CONSULTANTS.—General medical consultants make 
their way by getting a post on the staff of a teaching 
hospital. They fill posts, such as medical registrar, 
pathologist, or clinical assistant, and then take rooms 
in the West End. In perhaps ten years they may get 
together a practice worth 1,000 a year, or more. 
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ConsdUng BUigeons go through much the sume 
procesB as physiaans, though they do .ot have to war, 

L lone Speeial cousultauts or speci»hsts m partreular 
dreeaues, such as orthopordics, skms, eyes, etc oblam 
le unpaid post of clinical assistant at a spccral hosprtal 
or the special department of a general hosprtal and 
to go to the teaching staff of a larger hospital as 

**0THER BEANCHES.-For a few men of the right 
temperament there me other avenues o advancement 
Sed, for example, by pathology and bacteriology. 
The Lunacy Commissioners require many men at 

• Sar.es ranU between XlSO and £i.ooo and. die 

pSic Healh Department has many good appoint, 
ments to offer. For the higher appointments a degree 
L^necessary. In smaller towns the appomtment can 
4 worked with a general practice, but in the ^eat 
towns the whole of the doctor’s time is 

'BUYING A PRACTICE.-In buying a practice the 
purchase price is generally between one and two 
years’ purchase of the gross receipts, depending on other 
factors as well. Partnership generally is worth wo 
years’ purchase. In buying a poor class of practa 
L doctor would expect to drop a quarter to one-te 
of the patients ; in a better class practice 
, .refore desirable in better class neighbourhoods o 
• , , a partnerslvip or arrange for the retiring practi- 

Ltay on for a year, so as to intro thenew- 

< he patients in the gentlest p - manner. 
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had time to make its experience felt; and so a fire 
surveyor must be a man who is following all the 
questions in connection with the building trades, elec- 
tricity, chemistry^ and manufacturing processes, as they 
bear upon the question of fire insurance. He must 
estimate risks, and he must judge the man with whom 
he is to do business. This is only one side. 

The literature of insurance business is so vast that 
none can hope to absorb it. The insurance journals will 
give a good many useful pointers to the ambitious clerk. 
Why is it that so few clerks read the literature of their 
business, while every other tradesman or professional 
man regards it as a sacred duty 

OUTSIDE MAN.— With the increase of competition, 
the coin panics have found it necessary to employ a new 
class of man, A man who is able to get on well with 
strangers ; who will go out and talk to secretaries or 
directors of companies, and who knows enough about 
insurance business to impress his prospective clients. 
Here, again, is a field for the young man who wishes 
to get higher up. Salaries of outside inspectors run, 
perhaps, from £ 2^0 to ;&400 a year, and in a few 
cases over 1,000 a year. 

In insurance offices which do foreign fire business 
larger salaries with appointments are given to clerks 
with a knowledge of languages. If a young man is 
clever in a foreign language, he should be encouraged 
to persevere ; he should try to get an appointment in 
a foreign department. His salary will then start at 
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nerhaps ^5° ^ occasionally bonuses are 

given by some ferns when a clerk becomes proficient 
In any language not included in the, ordinary pubUc 
school repertoire, such as Spanish, qgic of tke Scandi- 
navian languages, or perhaps Dutch 

To deal adequately with the whole subject would 
demand a far larger space than I have at my disposal 
in this book. If my readers have read this chapter 
as it is intended to be read, they will see that in 
every business, however humdrum, it is always possible 
to discover the golden key which opens the gate of 
fortune. To put the whole chapter m a nutshell, I 
would say; be thorough, be diligent, and look out for 

a side line. 

It will be seen from the few suggestions we have 
thrown out that the average bank or insurance clerk 
when he grumbles at no promotion has^ only himself 
to blame Both of the occupations arc capable of 
indefinite extension, and for a lad who is fond of study 
offer great opportunities. 
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HOW TO BECOME A DENTIST 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Dental Hospital Course . 

£157 

General Hospital 

67 

Instruments and Books .. 

35 

Examination Fees ... 

21 


£280 


Time occupied : Four years 


The qualities required by a dental surgeon are prac- 
tically the same as for a surgeon. He needs, in addi- 
tion, some manual dexterity and a liking for mechanical 
work, because the most profitable side of his profession 
is connected with the making of artificial cases in gold 
or vulcanite, and this work calls for great dexterity. 

There need be no specialisation at all during the 
period of schooling, and the best time for a boy to leave 
is between the ages of sixteen and seventeen, on pass- 
ing one of the preliminary examinations in Arts. The 
matriculation is for all reasons the best of these. This 
dental preliminary is the same as that for a medical 
student, and the same examinations exempt from it 
(see p. 142). 
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The next step is to arrange for two years’ 
mechanical training in dentistry, either with a properly 
registered dental practitioner, or in ]hc mechanical 
department of one of the registered c^fiital hcftpitals. 

PUPILAGE*— ilost dental practitioners are ready and 
even anxious to take pupils in their workshops at 
a premium varying between to ;^I50. If it is 
decided to have this private practice in preference to 
a hospital training, it would be well to choose a dentist 
who has a large and varied practice, or the pupil may 
have to spend some time with his hands in his pockets. 

HOSPITAL TRAINING.-Anothcr plan is to join a 
dental hospital, and put in two years on the mechanical 
side, since there the student is sure of plenty of varied 
work and a systematic course of study. 

In any case he must without delay register his name 
on the rolls of the ]\l€dical Council as a dental student 
Between the time of registration and the final examina- 
tion at least four years must elapse, which would be 
divided thus : — 

(^) Mechanical training, two years. 

(3) General hospital education, including in- 
struction in general anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, surgery and kindred subjects, 
at a recognised medical school. 

(c) Dental hospital education, two years. 

(3 and c may be taken concurrently.) 

The Handbook issued by the Royal Dental Hospital, 
Leicester Square, contains much information. 
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To take the case of a pupil to a practising dentist. 
During the first year of his apprenticeship he should, 
if possible, obtain instruction in chemistry and physics 
at some^institufjon recognised by the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Directly he begins he is advised to 
register as a medical student, so that he may be in 
a position, if he should at any time desire it, to 
take a medical qualification in addition to his dental 
diploma. The work that has to be done is much the 
same for both medical and dental students at this 
stage ; and, as will be explained later, the medical 
diploma is of great advantage to a dentist. If it is not 
possible to find a school where these subjects can be 
studied a private tutor should be engaged, for, although 
such* teaching does not count, the knowledge gained 
will be most useful when the student comes to take his 
preliminary science examination. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION.— The student in a dental 
college will find near at hand an institution where he 
will obtain the necessary instruction in physics and 
chemistry, and during the first year of his studies he 
will enter for the preliminary science examination 
(fee, 3 guineas), which consists merely of questions in 
the rudiments of the two sciences mentioned. Before 
being admitted to the examination, candidates must 
produce evidence that they have attended instruction 
in chemistry for at least i8o hours and in physics at 
least 120 hours. 

If the private student has been able to pass this 
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easy examination in the first year of his training, he 
should, if possible, during the last six months of his 
second year, attend lectures on dental ^mechanics and 
metallurgy at a recognised dental scjiool, ami during 
the last three months should complete the adjustment 
of the necessary dentures and crowns required by the 
curriculum. The student at the college will attend his 
lectures diligently, and will sit for examination in dental 
mechanics and metallurgy. Both classes of students 
will then go in for the first professional examina- 
tion in mechanical dentistry and metallurgy. Twenty- 
one days’ notice must be given to the Examining 
Board, Medical Hall, London, W.C., and the candidate 
must produce evidence of having spent two years in 
mechanical training. 

HOSPITAL WORK.— Both classes of students must 
now join a general hospital for two years, and surgical 
work should be commenced at a dental hospital. 
Another good plan is to join a hospital like Guy’s, 
which has a dental school attached, and so save the 
walking backwards and forwards between them. The 
very keen dentist will say that to get the best results 
one should go to a special dental hospital ; but this 
is rather a counsel of perfection. 

At the beginning of the third year, when the general 
hospital is joined, a start is made in operative dental 
surgery by attending classes on that subject. The 
remainder of the third and fourth years are devoted 
to completing the various courses of lectures required 
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by the curriculum, so that the student can present 
himself for the final dental examination as soon as 
his fourth yeai\is ended. 

THE SlEDICAH DIPLOMA.-When it is possible the 

student is advised, in addition to obtaining his dental 
qualifications, to obtain a diploma in medicine ; it will 
^ give him a better standing, and is indeed highly 
desirable if he should wish to set up a high-class 
practice in London or in one of the provincial towns. 
The conjoint diploma, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., is usually 
taken, and the alterations recently made in the dental 
curriculum by the College of Surgeons have given 
the dental student a good opportunity for taking 

them in addition to the L.D.S. Those students who 

* 

have passed the first and second examinations for 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., are not examined in anatomy and 
physics at the final dental examination. 

COURSE OF STUDY .—The following course may be 
recommended to those who wish to take the two 
diplomas. During his medical period the student 
should receive instruction in chemistry, physics and 
biology, and should pass the first professional medical 
examination which exempts him from the preliminary 
science examination for the dental diploma. This he 
will do during his first year ; he should then attend 
classes in pharmacy, and having passed that examina- 
tion, should complete his work for the first professional 
dental examination. This should be passed by the 
end of the sedond year. On the completion of his 
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medical training the student will join a dental and 
medical hospital as usual, but at the end of eighteen 
months at the general hospital he should pass the 
second examination for the medic^ diploifia. The 
final dental examination can be taken at the end of 
two years from joining the hospital. 

Now this, as will be seen, means very close appli- 
cation to work, and the periods we have named are 
the minimum periods at which a student can expect 
to get through his examinations. Tor the remainder 
of the time at the hospital he should devote himself 
to surgery, medicine, midwifery, etc., in which he will be 
examined at the end of the regulation time from 

passing the final. > • 

When time and money arc a consideration it^ is 

better to join the general hospital only on completing 
the mechanical instruction, and complete the second 
examination for the joint diploma and also the dressing 
and other appointments before beginning his surgical 
training at the dental hospital. 


The cost spread over four years is approximately.- 

First year, los. ; and ^3 3 S. examination fees. Students 

Second year £52 los., and £2 zs. examination fees. 

Third year £88 4s., and £25 instruments. 

Fourth year £31 1°®- and £15 15s. examination fces._ The 
cost of books being spread about equally over each period. 


buying a PRACTICE.-The cost of a practice de- 
pends upon a variety of circumstances. Whether t e 
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fees are high or low, whether the expenses are relatively 
high or otherwise in proportion to the gross receipts ; 
the length of iime the practice has been started, and 
the amoi?nt of cojjipetition existing. Speaking roughly, 
a dental practice may be worth anything from one to 
two years’ net receipts. Half partnership is generally 
worth more proportionately than the whole practice, 
Because the new partner has a good chance of getting 
a grip of the clientele. Pupils occasionally are admitted 
to partnership at a reduced fee ; and the fact that they 
have been connected with the practice allows them to 
judge of its value. 



HOW TO BECOME A DOCTOR 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINIHG 


Hospital Fees, etc. 

£170 

Examination Fees 

60 

BooliS, etc. 

40 

Extra Classes, say ... 

30 


£300 

Extra Cost of Oxford 

or 

Cambridge, say .. 

£400 


Time occupied : Five years at least 


A CELEBRATED doctor, asked What are the essentials 
to success as a medical man ? ” replied tersely, “ An 
inquiring mind and a sound constitution/’ 

Of the two, probably the sound constitution will be 
as valuable as the inquiring mind. A doctor cannot 
afford to be ill. An illness means loss of patients and 
loss of prestige. 

DESIRABLE ^QUALITIES.-So, in selecting the medical 
career, a strong physique which will bear great stress 
of work, physical and mental, is a prime consideration. 
A taste for science of some kind is most desirable, 
and a boy’s school success should be watched for this. 

'*The inquiring mind’^ docs not nec^essarily mean 

140 
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a capacity for asking innumerable questions — this is 
often a sign of mental laziness — but a desire to find 
out the reason |or things, to get to the root of the matter. 
All his life a doctor is engaged in tracing causes from 
visible effects; l.nd diagnosis is more than half the 
battle in disease. 

Sensitive boys are often advised by their friends 
mot to consider the medical profession. This is hardly 
sound. '' Nerve '' or nervousness is purely a matter of 
habit ; and although the sensitive young man may suffer 
considerably at the beginning of his hospital training, 
there is great likelihood of his proving a good doctor. 
The hospital training is a hardening process, and the 
boy who starts with little sensitiveness to suffering may 
well end callous. 

A pleasant manner and a way of talking which 
inspires confidence are part of a doctor’s stock-in-trade. 
To be clevet and sure is only half the battle ; to make 
patients believe in him is the true secret of a doctor’s 
success. 

SCHOOL.— The training for a doctor should begin 
as early as possible ; and if the boy is in a public school 
he will enter the science side rather than the classical. 
Here he will receive a groundwork of education for 
his career which will be of great advantage later. 

UNiVERSITY.— On leaving school the question of 
a university training should be considered Since 
so much of a doctor’s success depends upon his per- 
sonality and li^s friendSj it should be had if possible. 
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In spite of the considerable expense involved, friend- 
ships and associations will probably be formed at the 
university which will be of great help ^to him in later 
life. In any case, one of the exempting examinations 
should be passed before leaving school. 

Practically the choice lies between (i) taking the 
diploma of the Conjoint Board of London, the L.S.A., ^ 
or the qualifications of the Irish or Scottish Boards 
the colleges ; or (2) taking a degree of M.D. at one of 
the provincial, Irish, or Scottish universities ; or (3) 
taking the M.D. of Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

The degree course is more difficult, but from the 
point of view of general practice the advantage is 
so infinitely greater that every effort should be made 
to obtain it. The London M.D. is the greatest test 
of knowledge, and every London student who is going 
to take the Conjoint Board examinations should take 
the London University examinations concurrently. 
Oxford and Cambridge degrees carry a certain social 
value which cannot be ignored, and the Edinburgh 
degree carries with it a very good standing. Full par- 
ticulars of the university courses can be obtained from 
the deans or masters of the various university colleges, 

THE PRELIMINARY.— For those who do not go to 
the university a preliminary educational test must be 
passed before a body recognised by the Medical 
Council This may be any university matriculation 
examination,^ the Oxford or Cambridge local (junior 
under i6, senior over 16), the Oxford md Cambridge 
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Schools Examination Board, the Durham senior local, 
the preliminary examination of the College of Pre- 
ceptors for m^^dical students, or the first-class certificate 
of the Co'^iege, or the preliminary of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

The London matriculation examination is most 
valuable, since, if a boy intends to take a London 
degree, it is the first step. ^ 

In Scotland the leaving certificate of the Scottish 
Education Department, in Wales the senior certificate 
of the Welsh Board of Education, and in Ireland the 
middle or senior grade examination of the Intermediate 
Education Board are the equivalents. 

On passing one of these the young man can be 
registered as a medical student, and can begin his five 
years’ course of training. Of this the first half will 
be spent- mostly in science, chemistry, biology, physics, 
etc., and the latter half almost purely in the practical 
work of training for his profession at a hospital. 

THE UNIVERSITY COURSE. -To return to the 
university student; the medical course at Oxford and 
Cambridge necessitates a residence of three years at the 
university, and will involve an outlay of jj^SOO to £600 • 
At the end of three years the student may take hic^^ B.A. 
in natural science. Whilst he is preparing^ ^hat 
he will take the Intermediate examination f M.B., 

and then go to a medical school attacha"'' ^ ^ London 

hospital as a ;third~year student and f f^wo more 

years there in preparing for his Fir coniiectm-n 
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with the university course it may be mentioned that a 
brilliant man will often reduce his expenses consider- 
ably by securing scholarships. , 

The last two years are spent in walking %e hospftal 
in preparation for the final M.B. examination. The fees 
for this degree are about £ 1 ^^ and after three years 
as a bachelor of medicine the student will take his M.D. 
by sending m an original essay, and by the payment of a 
“^further fee of ;f40. 

For the London degree course it is necessary to 
attend one of the London medical schools. The ex- 
penses vary in the case of each hospital. 

^ expenses.— A t Guy’s, for example, the fees arc, 
roughly, £ 1^0 for five years; at the London, £ 1 ^ 0 ^; 

, at Bart.’s, about £ 1 50. Charing Cross is the cheapest 
at £ 1 20 . In each case this is exclusive of all necessary 
expenses, which total up considerably For instance, 
approximately : — 


Second and 
Third Years: 

and 
^ i^ars ; 



£ 

s. 

cl 

Laboratory Fees 

2 

0 

0 

Books .. 

3 

0 

0 

Microscope 

10 

0 

0 

Instruments 

I 

0 

0 

Dissecting Fees 

3 

0 

0 

Laboratory „ 

... 2 

0 

0 

Books 

3 

0 

0 

Books 

5 

0 

0 

Instruments 


0 

0 

f 

£34 

0 

0 


' ^nses there are the e> 4 minalion fees, 


/es these 
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exjra classes for the higher examinations £^^0, and 
incidental Expenses, such as subscriptions, amounting 
perhaps to £2$. 

As to living, at Guy’s there is ''the college,” which 
costs about £2 a week. Other hospitals have less 
elaborate '' clubs ” or " colleges ” attached, but none 
aim at cheapness, and are only patronised by those"^ ' 
who have means, or those whose presence near the 
hospital is essential. 

In London, men wishing to live cheaply have ro'^ms 
in twos and threes in cheap but accessible parts. lt\ 
possible, for example, to get quite a good room just 
south of the river for ys. a week, with such stray meals 
as may be required at equally moderate prices. In 
Edinburgh and Glasgow hospitals, living is especially 
catered for on a cheap but fairly good style, and a 
student at Edinburgh could live well and pay all fees 
out of £iSO a year. 

The following more important scholarships and 
exhibitions of London schools may be noted: — 
University College has two entrance exhibitions for 
natural science of 80 guineas each. King’s College 
medical school has two scholarships of £iQO, two ex- 
hibitions of iTso and £20, and an entrance scho^'hjlX- 
of ;^'50. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has: 
scholarships o^ £^S ;Ci5o, and an entra’’^^* 
ship of ;^ioo. ^Students also compete fofth^ study o£ 
and prizes. Guy’s Hospital has entrance 

;£'ioo and ;;£‘S0; there is a studentship 
K 
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of the hospital of £ 1 50. Many other hospitals also have 
scholarships, particulars of which are supplied gladly 
by the deans of the respective medical schools. 

In Scotland the medical schools attached to the 
universities of Edinburg'h, Glasgow and Aberdeen have 
a very high reputation, and there will be found student- 
ships and scholarships, of lower value generally than 
London, 

In such a subject as medicine it is impossible to 
deal adequately with the career of provincial or Scottish 
or Irish students, and in their case reference should 
be made to the hospital on which the}' have set thejr 
mind. 

Durham, Bristol, and nearly all other provincial 
universities and colleges have medical schools- where a 
sound training may be had At the same time the 
experience is not so varied as that of London hospitals, 
and since experience is everything in the course of 
training, students are urged where possible to go to 
London, or to the great centres such as Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen or Dublin for their hospital experience. 

When the degree has been taken it is well worth 
while, if it can be afforded, to gain some experience of 
Con^en^al methods, more particularly in specialising. 

' loweverj^ is an expensive matter, and few can 
it unless they gain one the research 
of £100 or more obtainable some of the 

s thest^^^* 

/ ^ 'lualified, towards the end of his time 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ENG 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Premium (if any) at 'Works, say 

£315 

y OIKb 

1 ^rom 

Technical College Fees, say 

120, 

ihi boy 

Other College and Shops Expenses - 

30 

ji.ivuble, 

Say 

£470 

■Md the 


Time occupied ; Five years , ^ 


The engineering profession may be roug 
into mechanical (in which is included electric* ' ^ ^ 

ing) and civil engineering (with which may be ' ' 
mining), and under these headings we shall 
to describe the training desirable for each. 

01 

* physxs 


d 

to the 
of the 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

QUALITIES NECESSARY.~-It is a mistake to 
that a boy who takes a clock to pieces out c 
curiosity and natural destructiveness is necess< ^ 
engineer in embryo. If he puts the clock , 

^ iTlcWllW 

again, so much the better, but it proves nothi 
than that he is handy and deft; he would f’. ^ . 

make a fir«?^io'-s fitter, and possibly earn ^ , 

149 DuAam 

,^€^n-Tyne: 

AStg&s for„ the study of 
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lat IS wanted a good head for business, 
of the Iioswhich mathematics are agreeable, an iii- 
scholarshostiact problems, and a capacity to solve 
by the docrete foim , and an mleiest in science for 
Ir Sre 


universitnealth and pluck must be possessed- i.r-ur— 
a veiy hgree , for whilst the boy is liainmg in shops 
ships and^bably begin woik at 630 am, and go 
London , horns of most exhausting work, which 
In sue many >oiuig men to bieak down undci 
deal adcqi 

01 lush ISATION —Luckily engineciing is a pio- 
be made tvhich specialisation need not begin at a 
mind age An all-round bioad education is 
Din had this can be supplied at any school 

uimeisitxime the boy is 14 or 15 lie vs a likmg 
sound tmatics and science generally, ogethei with a 
expeiieyr hard woik and a desiie for cno-meeimg, be 
and siDgm to specialise to a ceitain exi 
liainiiir schools have a good engineerit^' or science 
Londoih a laboiatory, and this is \eiy useful pio- 
biiigln general education is not neglected Theu 
Vvlgei to-da} of saciificing everything to technical 
while, 1 A good progiamme would be lliice }eai&’ 
Coii^itor> school three or four }cais m the modem 
1 public school, and one j^ear in the cngmcexino 



with pailicular attention to mathematics 
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So at 17 we should have a moderately well-ed 1 
boy, with a smattering of engineering i and 
practice 

THE V.XUE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES - ome 
schools it is possit^e to go straight awa orks 

as an appi entice , but, as a rule, it is bett rom 

school to a technical college At all ev it 1 1 boy 
^t^uld have a fair groundwork of Latin, ai 1 ible, 
enough colloquial French and Gciman * itl the 
newspapers and speak with moderate flue 

This knowledge of a language may the 

d’^^fcieuce to a young engineei later on ^ * ses 
have occuiied within my own knowled 1 t ’ a 
young man who could speak a foreign L was 

chosen to airange for certain importai ^ ^ i ii els 
abroad,^ and so obtained rapid advancement 

Besides these, he must have a good k: h ( of 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, tiigonomet p' ri.es 
and chemistry 

TECHNICAL COLLEGES.-All through England ftMe 


are admirable engineering schools attached to trie 
various technical colleges To mention a few of the 
most famous, there are in London the City and Guilds 
Technical Colleges of Exhibition Road and Finsbury, 
and University College (University of London) In the 
provinces must be mentioned Birmingham Univeisity, 
Manchester University, Leeds University, Durham 
College of Science, and Newcastle-on-Tynd 

There afe university colleges for. the study of 
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engineering o.i Bristol, Sheffield, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Cardiff. Aber} btwilh, Edinburgh, Dundee and Glasgow ; 
while Bradford, Brighton and Huddersfield are provided 
with lechiiical colleges. « 

DEGREES. -"At the university co%ges it is expected 
that students shall take the full three years’ course, with 
the idea of securing the college diploma or of obtaining 
a F) Sc. in the faculU^ of engineering. If it is dccid-^' 
to pursue a shorter term of study than the three years, 
it is heller to join a technical college where one’s object 
cloe^ not run cinuiler to college traditions. 

e\ degia e is realh* a luxury rather than a necessity 
lor an engineer. It has this value, howe\cr, that it 
ailmit- to the Irditutiun c»f Civil Engineers, and is 
u^etiil thi‘ Imll-inark of the standard of technical 
ukicaban ati. incil 

THEIR COST.--" At Uni\ersily ('ollegc the fees for 
a O'nipkte equine iu three sc.^sions amount to 120 
gijine* ^ , at (klUgv. 50 guineas a year; at 

tlie ( .F' nul (iuild^ 'Fechuicul College they arc £36 
a }err: nd, llie technical sch< oL and polytechnics 
thev " fr* Co li> i 30 a tear. 

F n* y ‘nr id ih 1 t!.e engineering world 

is dt upi n the fua ognii of the best of three 
sysic. ' ab < iiicat ion. lliesc are : — 


Idea 



im »1 coiU and “ sir ips ” to complete. 
*|o,” cUid iediuicti! college tu complete. 

and leehnicsil cullege aliemalely on 
y Sandwich'’ sv.steiiL ^ 
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The premium system has gone for good in America, 
and is fast vanishing from England The new system 
of pupil-apprentice, whereby boys from technical schools 
are entered for apprenticeship without a premium 
and are paid a smsSl but increasing wage, is rapidly 
coming in. 

Where any premium is charged, about 300 guineas 
nHJf be taken as an average. 

The premium in the works of a large and important 
firm would be 500 guineas for the three years, down 
to 150 guineas for a smaller but quite efficient works. 

Some pupils have the idea that they can attend 
technical classes for five nights a week, as well as 
working in the shops. It can be done by a man of 
very strong physique and great mental activity. It 
means, however, that the candle must be burnt at both 
ends ; and unless there is great and urgent need, the 
student is not advised to do it, during the first year 'of 
shops at all events, for considerations of health. 

COST OF LODGINGS.*-If the works is at a great 
distance from home, the expense of lodgings must be 
taken into account. If two students “dig” together, 
naturally the expense can be kept down considerably. 
At all events, the expense may roughly be put down at 
60 a year, or less. 

The hours are generally from 6.30 to 8, 8.30 to 12, 
and I to 6. The work is most exacting, requiring 
some little courage and perseverance in a gently trained 
boy; and the companionship is rough though not 
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degrading. A good deal of tact is needed to get on 
well with the regular hands, who are quick to resent 
the slightest assumption of side.^’ 

It may be mentioned as a detail that it S often the 
rule on entering a fresh shop for tifce newcomer to pay 
his “footing” to the extent of a few shillings for 
drinks, paid over to the foreman of the gang in whici^ 
he is working. The shop foreman is a most uf^m 
man, for he can allow the pupil just as much or as 
little of the interesting work as his fancy dictates. 

THE CHOICE OF WORKS.— A word of advice may 
be tendered as to the choice of a works. Naturally, a 
father who wishes to do the best possible for his son 
would choose a great firm whose name is a household 
word, and he would pay a proportionately big premium. 

It should be said, however, that a huge works is not 
necessarily the best for training. It is quite possible, 
unless he is remarkably pushing, for the ptipil to spend 
his time in out-of-the-way corners of the works doing 
unimportant work. Everything depends on the kind 
of work! he does. 

Centain firms have a good name in the engineering 
worldrfor looking to their pupils’ education ; others have 
ihe/tepulation of allowing the pupil to look after him- 
self. While it would be invidious to pick out any of 
the former class, it is equally impossible to pillory the 
latter. A chat with a working engineer, however, will 
be productive of good. 

Generally ^speaking, the works of a medium-sized 
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firm working on progressive lines, with a fairly large 
range of work, is the best sort to enter for experience, 

THE DRAWING OFFICE.— At last, having passed 
through hi-s period of servitude, the pupil resumes 
his ordinary garb, sind makes overtures to be taken 
into the drawing office of his own or some other 
-firm, 

-=^he salary may be anything between los. and 30s. 
a week, according to his value ; and will creep up, if he 
proves useful, to perhaps ;^I50 a year. 

But the drawing office is the most dangerous point 
of a man's career. He mtfsi have drawing office ex- 
perience for, say, three years ; but at the end of that 
time he must break away from it. The drawing offices 
of engineers are full of might-have-beens, with good 
technical education. Their salary is from £100 to, in 
exceptional cases, ;^'300 a year, as a rule, and they will 
never do much, because they stayed too long in the 
drawing office. 

PRACTICAL WORK.— After three years in the chawing 
office the young engineer must make a firm stand, 
and apply for an outside post in his own works — say, an 
assistant managership, or some other job — which will 
give him practical outside experience. If he is a good 
man, his own people will not let him go, if they can 
help it, and at this period he should be worth £150 a 
year to anyone. If his own people are full, he can study 
the engineering papers for advertisements of positions 
likely to suit His special talents. 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE.— If after his drawing office 
practice the young engineer can spare a couple of 
years for experience in America, the outlay will be 
amply repaid. There is something magic ^n the word 
American experience, when an employer is considering 
an application for a post. In addition, there is a very 


solid advantage to be gained by studying the advance^ 
methods used in America. It is generally easy^or 


a man with an English diploma and shops experience 


to gain entry to a works and support himself whilst 


there. 


PROSPECTS.— The prospects of a brilliant engineer 
arc extremely good. As a servant of an engineering 
firm, whether as outdoor man, works manager, or 
manager, he may hope for, and expect an income of 
£^00 to ;d'i, 500 , and if he is inventive, and has patent 
royalties coming in, more. The consulting engineer 
who has specialised in a certain line and has made such 
a name that he is recognised as an authority may make 
anything from ;^’i,ooo upwards; but the class is dying 
out, and the trend of the times is against the idea of 
consultants. 


A POSSIBLE CAREER.— The career of the college- 
trained engineering student has already been outlined. 
There remains yet another way in which an earnest 
young man may make his mark. It is a difficult way, 
and the hope of success alone will carry him along it ; 
but this is a chance. 


The boy must have the desire for engineering work ^ 


jF 
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/I mly implanted in him. He must be prepared to face 
ig hours and rough companionship in the works, 
i hen his day at the works is done, he must be pre- 
pared to sit for an hour or two every ni^ht, and read 
the theory of engineering to keep pace with the 
practical work he Pas done during the day. Lastly, he 
must be prepared to answer this question: “If I fail, 
am I so fond of engineering that I would prefer to end 
my life as a successful working-man than as an un- 
successful clerk ^ ” 

APPRENTICE.-— A boy who can face this alternative 
should look round for an engineering works where he 
can get a little influence. Every year in such works boys 
are wanted, and are taken in as may be found neces- 
sary. The form of apprenticeship is somewhat loose ; 
but five years is generally looked upon as the time for 
going “ through the shops.” Here the boy will work at 
what is put before him for five years, and at the end 
of that time he should be a good craftsman. If he 
shows a real aptitude for the work he will be pushed 
forward, and even given a variety of work. Whilst 
doing this he is learning theory, and getting some facility 
in the use of drawing instruments. He may be tempted 
to stay on for a year or two to get more experience ; 
but he will do better to leave, and cut himself quite 
adrift from the scene of his appren&eship. 

If there is an opening in Ihe^Aawing office where 
he has served his articles, ^^wever small, he should 
enter, and have# two years^ so, first as tracing boy 
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at 6s. or 7s. a week ; as he improves, the position of 
draughtsman at 25s. may be vacant. All this time he 
must be reading at the scientific side. The Board of 
Education h<fs arranged classes for technical mstruction 
to meet his case, and polytechnics cater for his needs. 

After two or three years circumCfcances must decide 
what he shall do. If he is very satisfactory he may be 
able to obtain outside work with his own firm. If not, 
he should look out for a smaller firm. He can say fet 
he has been through the shops and drawing office, and 
if his technical work shows that he understands theory, 
he will quite possibly be given charge of a small job. 
At that, the most interesting and most vital point in his 
career, we must leave him ; but if he has followed out 
the scheme of self-education we have outlined, and if 
he is really in earnest in his work, he is in praclically 
the same position after eight years as the college- 
trained man is in five or six, and having started younger, 
he is no older than the degree student. Furthermore, 
lie has all the time been receiving a salary which, 
though small, needed very little supplement from his 
parents, after the first two or three years, except 
food and lodging. 

EI<ECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Ten years orN|nore ago, prophets were foretelling 
a brilliant future electrical engineering and the 
electrical engineer. Tq-day, minor prophets have 
arisen who repeat the cry. 
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Nevertheless, for the moment, electrical engineering 
ill England is “ marking time.” Most of the big cities 
have th^^^ir electric trams and their power-houses ; 
certain railways have been electrified, and possibly a 
limited number f^ill yet be converted Since the 
introduction of the incandescent gas mantle, electric 
lighting — except as a luxury — ^has increased only very 
slightly. No cheap method of electric cooking has been 
invented. It is possible there may be some fresh 
development of electrical science which will cause 
electricity to bound forward again ; but for the moment 
I cannot help feeling that it has “ arrived ” and that 
there is no call for a great army of qualified electrical 
engineers, except to supply the natural waste which 
goes on in every trade. So, while electrical engineering 
is a good and profitable profession, there is at present 
no greater demand for graduates than in any other 
branch. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE WORK.— In its favour 
is the tremendous fascination of the work, and the 
universal possibilities of the science are a recoi pense 
for every effort expended. ^ 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the st' dent 
who begins to study for the profession chat he must 
not content himself with mere electrical knowledge, 
however deep. He must before all things be an 
engineer. In fact, the electricdi engineer should be a 
good mechanical engineer, with special training. 

At the technical college the student will take 
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practically the same course as the mechanical man, 
with special attention in his last year to electrical 
engineering, "at the end of which he will enter some 

c 

works as an improver, working his way up, or as a pupil 
appi'cntice, with or without a preirflum. 

The Brush Company have a very complete system 
of pupilage in electrical and traction engineering. Xhe 
course lasts three years, and the premium is ;£'io5 a year, 
which is partly returned in pay ranging between 5s. and 
iSs. a week, according to the value of the student's 
work. The first two years are spent in the shops, and in 
the third year the pupil is transferred to one of the 
associated companies at a small salary to acquire 
practical experience in managing actual working plant. 
A few pupils are allowed to enter the drawing-office, 
and the best are retained in the service of the company. 

^The Westinghouse Company, Dick Kerr and Com- 
pany, the British Thomson-Houston Company are all 
fine* training grounds for pushing men, and they 
accejot no premium. 

lAere are other methods of gaining experience, 
runping very much on the lines of the mechanical 
eng leers' training. The sandwich system is becoming 
increasingly popular. The Electrical Standardising and 
Testing Institution arrange their courses in this way. 

PROSPECTS.— Two avenues lie open to the qualified 
electrical engineer: the commercial and the technical. 
The first includes positions in the estimating office, 
preparing tenders and finding new business ; the second 
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includes the positions of engineers in charge of electric 
plant 

The^post of switch-board attendant at a power 
station is the lowest rung of the ladder, and is worth 
£ 50, rising to 5(|a year ; shift and assistant engineers 
receive £^0 to £200, and chief engineers from £^00 
to £700 or more. The great liners employ a few elec- 
tr^?:ians at about iiioo a year ; and in the Navy there is 
a demand for lowcr-deck men of the same rating, and 
good prospect of promotion to chief petty-ofFiccr rank. 
For those who have been specially trained to the work 
are open the posts of municipal electrical engineers with 
a salary of ;^I50 to ;i^8oo a year, according to the size 
of the town. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 

In the modern acceptation of the term, civil 
engineering, as distinct from mechanical engineering, 
IS divided into three main headings: 

1. Waterworks and sewage and allied works. 

. ^ 

2. Bridges and structural ironwork Sj* Irdiiig 

work on railways. 

3. Docks and harbours. 

It is one of the most difficult of the professr. 1. 
although it offers possibilities of very large pay, it . f r '5 
sense, restricted The British Isles, for the moment, f « 1 lu 
to be “marking time,” as it were, in civil engineer 
There arc doubtless openings for good men in municipal 
appointments, in waterworks, and in •employment oi 
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a like kind at moderately good pay ; yet, for the 
ambitious man there are only a few engineering firms 
who can ho3|l out prospects of pay which are com- 
mensurate with the amount spent on educati^. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS of a gooj^ civil engineer are 
first and foremost a delight in mathematics, a great 
capacity for study, and a broad grasp of general prin- ^ 
ciples. He will not need the physical strength a 
mechanical engineer, and the advantage of his work is 
that some little is done in the open air. 

EDUCATION.™ The better a man's general education, 
the greater his chance of success ; a boy, therefore, 
should be kept at school till he is seventeen or eighteen. 
For the last year or two he should pay special attention 
to his mathematics, and if he can pass the matriculation 
before leaving, so much the better. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE COURSE.~On leaving school 
he can either go to a university for a three years’ course, 
with a view to taking his degree in science, or he will 
go to a technical college for three years. In some cases 
the colleges {e.g. King’s College, London) have a four 
years’ course, one year of which is spent in works. The 
University of London, the City Guilds, and all the 
Universities where the mechanical engineer is trained, 
provide equally for the civil engineer. 

At the technical college students of mechanical and 
civil engineering do practically the same work for the 
first year. In the second year the civil engineer begins 
his specialisatipn by taking up surveying, and in the 
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third year he specialises still further in advanced 
surveying and the subjects of the particular branch of 
engineerkig he has chosen. 

There are few general engineers to-day ; nearly all 
the best men spe<^alise in one of the three great 
divisions before mentioned The student, therefore, will 
choose the line which suits his taste and his tempera- 
ment the best. The B.Sc. is of the utmost value, 
qualifying as it does for admittance to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

ARTICLED PUPILS.— At the end of the college course 
the young man with money at his back will look round 
for a firm who will take him in as an articled pupil. 
It is important, before deciding on a firm, to ascertain 
that they have some large contracts or the prospects 
of large works on hand. At the time of writing (1908) 
there is very little new work indeed in progress in this 
country ; arfd this being so, it is most necessary to be 
careful in choosing the engineer with whom to sign 
articles. The generally recognised fee charged by the 
big firms is £52^ for four years, without salary. 

The pupil will spend some time in the drawing-office, 
and if there is any work on hand he will probably do 
some surveying with a senior man ; he will learn to 
^ *nate costs, to execute surveys for Parliamentary 
and prepare evidence and make contract draw- 
gain some insight into the letting of contracts, 
possibly Jje sent out to the work in hand as 
stant resident engineer. 
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If there is no active constructional work going on, 
he will see something of repairing old works and ex- 
tensions, examining defects and preparing su^^eys for 
possible schemes ; and at the end of the fourth year 
he should have a good working ^knowledge of his 
business, and be ready to earn his living. 

THE IMPROVER— To go back for a moment to the 
man who has no capital behind him to supply^ a 
premium. He must look round for a situation a 
'' improver in an engineer s drawing-office. No salary 
will be paid, and he will indeed have some trouble in 
finding a position at all. He must make up his mind, 
if he has not taken his B.Sc., to enter the Institution of 
Civil Engineers by passing the examination of that 
body. Particulars can be obtained of the Secretary, 
Great George Street, London, S.W. The entrance fee is 
los., and the subscription ranges from 31s. 6d. 
to 84 s. per annum. He will spend not less* than three 
years in the office, with perhaps a small salary during 
the last\ two years. Four years, even, in the drawing- 
office will do him no harm. At the end of that time 
he mv^st insist on doing outside work or go. 

AFTER THE DRAWING-OFFICE.— In the case of the 
articled pupil, sometimes there is an opening for him i 1 
the office where he served his time ; if not, he is in littls 
better case than the improver. ^ 

In the columns of the Engineering Press, however 
he will find advertisements of various posts, some ol 
which should si<iit him, and if he has any influence hj^ 
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should use it now, with a view to securing either a post 
such as resident engineer in large works, or in obtaining 
a public ^pointment ^ 

Tt is an excellent plan to go abroad for two or three 
years, cither as an ^assistant or as engineer, in order 
to gain experience. If meanwhile he can get work on 
a large undertaking, he will find, on his return, that it 
is dS.sicr to obtain a good berth. 

The ‘‘ plums ” of the profession are few and far 
between. The great contractors, like Aird’s and 
Pearson’s, employ a large number of first -class qualified 
men at salaries ranging from ^500 to 3,000 a year ; 
and if it is possible to get into a business of that kind 
the outlook is brilliant. 

Ilf smaller concerns the pay of engineer-in-charge 
would range from ;^250 to £soo. Failing that, there are 
waterworks appointments at £200 to ji'doo; civilian 
posts under the Admiralty and War Office (for full 
particulars of which apply to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners), the Indian Public Works Departmqht, for 
candidates of 21 to 24 years of age, with {salaries 
ranging from ^^"280 to ii2,ooo a year, 

MUNICIPAL SERVICE.— This is a wtll-paid branch of 
civil engineering. The course is slightly different, for 
the candidate can eiflier leave school and go direct fur 
four years to a borough surveyor’s office ; or, better still, 
take his degree and go for two or three years as articled 
pupil at a reduced fee. For four years’ articles borough 
surveyors require a premium of 100 Jo 500 guineas, 
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according to the importance of the business. The 
articles completed, the examination of the Association 
of Municipal ind County Engineers should b|^ passed. 
The subjects are: — Civil .engineering applied to 
municipal work, building construc^on and materials, 
sanitary science and water supply of towns, municipal 
law. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Association, ii, Victoria Str^t, 
London, S.W. 

After his articles the young man will seek a post 
as assistant to a surveyor, and will, with good fortune, 
rise to be surveyor. Borough engineers and surveyors 
are paid according to the size of the district they have 
to cover. A small unimportant borough would pay 
perhaps £‘150 to its engineer, while the L.C.C. *pays 
£2yOOo. Salaries ranging from ;£'300 to £600 are 
quite usual. 


MINING ENGINEERING 

In llhis country there is no great opening for the 
mining vfmgineer. Practically the only posts open are 
those of colliery manager, and in Government employ- 
ment of inspector of mines. 

The Royal School of Mines, attached to the 
Imperial School of Technology and Science, holds 
courses lasting three years and grants associateships 
in mining and metallurgy. Particulars are to be had 
from the Secretary, Board of Education, Scyith Kensing- 
ton, London, 
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Various provincial colleges, notably Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Wigan Mining and 
Technic*!^! College, Lancaster, and t!^e School of 
Mines, Bude, Cornwall, also have good courses of 
training. ^ 

PROSPECTS— An assistant manager of a colliery 
receives about £ 1 50, rising when he reaches the position 
of manager to possibly ;£'500. Assistant inspectors of 
mines begin at £^00 a year and rise to ;£'450, while 
chief inspectors receive from £^00 to £ 1 , 000 . Nomina- 
tions are in the hands of Members of Parliament 
interested in mining, and an open examination (fee £&) 
has to be passed. 



HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST 

To the uninitiated the journalist is a man with a 
fountain-pen and five quires of paper. For this reason 
journalism has suffered more in reputation than any 
other profession from an over-supply of untrained men 
and women. It will not be realised that journalism is, 
to begin with, one of the Arts: an art which requires 
a very highly-developed special sense before any pro- 
gress can be made ; an art, which, like the art of a 
painter, requires instruction and guidance for mi^ny 
good years ; an art which needs a solid groundwork of 
technique, and, lastly, an art which ought to be allied 
with a keen sense of business. • 

QU^IFICATIONS.— It is sometimes possible to see in 
a boy thf^ qualities which make a good journalist Most 
boys are omnivorous readers of fiction, but some show 
an equal liking for more serious reading. A journalist 
must be a great reader, for only in that way can he 
obtain the breadth of view which is so necessary. 

A capacity for writing an interesting letter will 
often show itself quite early. Sometimes one finds a 
boy who will describe incidents in his letters. They 
may be badly described, the grammar and spelling may 
be ridiculous, but^ if he can describe a commonplace 
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incident in such a way as to show that it was interesting 
to hiiBk the feat is rather unusual. Observation is where 
most j(^nalists fail. ^ 

The boy's school reports should be carefully ex- 
amined for any reference to his facility in writing 
essays or dictation^ Reference to the schoolmaster 
will sometimes elicit the fact that in the boy’s essays 
th^e is an unconventionality of thought, or even a 
certain originality, which puts him in front of his 
fellows. If so, so much to the good. 

There should be no specialisation for the journalist 
Let him stay at school — any school — as long as he can ; 
but for the last year or two, let us say between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen, he should bear in mind 
that* he hopes to enter journalism, and look to the 
following points. 

PRACTICE FOR JOURNALISM.— Handwriting must be 
good Although typewriting has come into use to such 
an extent, the true journalist who is going tp begin 
at the bottom of the tree must start as a reporter, 
whose implements are a writing-pad an^l pencil 
The student should not hastily assume that he has 
mastered the subtleties of English grammar Good 
spelling is vital, for nothing is so irritating to the sub- 
editor as to have to read word for word every sheet of 
copy sent him. Shorthand should be begun in earnest 
Another faculty should be cultivated, and that is 
of writing ^condensed accounts. This may well be 
practised in the boy’s spare time ^fter school An 
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excellent practice is to take a long speech, say by the 
Prime Minister, running to perhaps a column, and re- 
write it in one hundred words, making si^ that 
none of the important points are missed, and that 
each paragraph stands out, as it ^^^re, from every 
other paragraph with a certain character of its own. 

There are, it is true, certain schools of journalism, 
and schools where special training is given for fSe 
profession ; but the best training in the world is the 
practical work of a journalist. 

SYSTEMATIC READING.— During the last two years of 
school, and in the early days of his apprenticeship, it 
would be well if the young man could be persuaded to 
adopt systematic reading. 

History is of the utmost importance ; geograf)hy, 
also, is called for. Philosophy and logic will develop 
the reasoning powers of a young man, if only he learns 
to apply his reading to the affairs of everyday life. 
Sociology will be of the most supreme importance to 
him, since his whole work in life deals with the 
subject psychology will help him to estimate the 
reasons of men’s actions, which are more interesting 
than the results. 

A very useful practice for a boy who hopes to 
become a journalist would be to imagine that he is 
sending daily, say, half a column of interesting news 
to I ; ! I nrite paper ; he might imagine that he is a 
Lo t ^'espondent of a country paper^ for which 

he * * mpresj each day’s events into half columns. 
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Vv, ;!* i ‘1 ' 'vv * ms written up every evening 
will^p a . j ’ 1 I 3 raclice in making something 

out of%^iothing.‘' x-t * im decide that he will write, 
say, a page of each day’s happenings as he has seen 
them, whether they have been great or small After 
a week or two of\his he will develop quite a special 
faculty of writing on all possible subjects and turning 
th{? smallest event into readable form. 

START IN THE PROViNCES.-~.Now the best course of 
training for a daily or weekly journalist is a provincial 
one. Even though he lives in London, it is better 
to start in the provinces, for every Londoner has at 
the back of his mind the idea that London is the 
centre of all things, and so when he comes to fill an 
important position on a great paper he forgets the 
provinces, which is a bad mistake. 

THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT.— The first diffiLCult,y of a 
young ma^i is to bring himself to the noticel of an 
editor. This may be done by reporting k hap- 
pening in a short paragraph and sending ir to the 
editor with the utmost despatch. Possibly a l^alf-dozen 
of these paragraphs may elicit no response ; but after 
some time one will be published, and that vvill form 
the excuse of writing to the editor for an interview. 

The pupil will be allowed to come in on a nominal 
salary, possibly 6s. to los. a week. He will be lucky 
if hv^ allowed the run ’’ of the composing-room, where 
all the copy is put in type, for there he wll gain know- 
ledge of types and the make-up of a paper, invaluable to 
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him when in future years ^ aab~ed;;cOr’s 

chair. * 

Occasionally the ediU vviil ask for a ylemium. 
It was the legitimate way of entering journalism, and 
still exists in some counties ; but a premium is not 
essential If it is not possible fo gain admittance 
to the office without it another paper should be 
tried. After a short time in the composing-rffom 
the apprentice will be promoted to the reporters' room. 
At first he will be put to odd jobs of cutting up 
newspapers, writing letters, and various clerical duties. 
’Possibly he will have to write up paragraphs from 
ciitlings. 

The next step will be when the pupil finds himself 
notea in the diary " for daily calls at institiftions, 
.rh as police stations, fire stations, and the hos- 
I c gather news of any fresh happenings, 

i will be sent to report small events, minor 

g ' ‘ lies, concerts, and the like trivial happenings. 

< ^rk will be very hard, the hours very long 
an i ' ain, and the pay, quite possibly, will not 
be ' 2s. or 15 s, a week. In three or four years 
the reporter, whose salary may have reached 

25s , will have decided whether he is fit for 

the [f he is, he will apply for a post on a 

piov I < ily paper. If, in the meantime, he has 

contr* : ny thing to the paper, or has supplied 

them > isional notes, his chance wijl be so much 

the gi 
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him 01^ ^i,ooQ a year, and would not lose ^him fo^ 
£^000, 

J If the young journalist should have shown capacity 
Jpr editorial work there is another avenue by which he 
iii<ay rise from the sub-editor’s doom to be assistant 
ed)itor, and, finally, editor of a paper at 1,000 to ;^ 2 ,ooo 
a ^year. 

f REE LANCING. — Some men are free lances from 
choice or temperament; others are driven to it fronp 
time to time through force of circumstances. Fre “ 
lancing for a young man who has a little money bchmi 
him h an enjoyable pastime, but a little of it goe 
a loi/ig way. It is a wearing side of journalism, in* 
volving, as it does, the daily search for ideas. Th 4 
ideals found, there arises the daily necessity for workin^| 
thfeni up and the daily necessity for '' planting th^, | 

The only conditions in which free lancing is 
abfe are either as a supplement to a fixed incom? 
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urnalistic appointment (a ^'London lettei 1 
i useful bread-winner), or worked on 
> c system of newspaper cuttings arrang' ^ 
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that may be wanted in a day’s work, 
ond our scope to deal in detail with tll^ 
1 admirable system is fully described If 
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HOW TO ENTER THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE 



“Worcester," or “Conway" 

IJO ):«uineas 


Premmm 

40 


Outfits 

£50 


Pocket money 

50 


Say 

£280 

« 

K 

Time occurred : Four or five 

years 


F 'or a boy who has a real love of the sea, whose 
c .iicumstanccs ^o not allow him to enter the Navy, there 
IS the Mercantile Marine. 

A good many boys have a romantic idea of sea life, 
i uid before the lot is cast they should have ah oppor- 
tunity of talking to an officer of some years’ experience. 
The life is one of the hardest in the world, and the 
pay is — particularly in the lower grades — not good, 
though there is a tendency for it to improve. If, after 
this has been made perfectly clear, the boy is still 
desirous of going to sea — let him go ; but give him the 
best possible training that can be afforded. 

Practically, the qualities v hich make a good Naval 
M 
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officer are needed for a merchant service officer. Fright 
plucky boys are required, with good constitute ns. 

No specialisation in early years is necessarj. Specia 
attention might well be given to mathematics, and ra| 
sound knowledge of geography is desirable. Any taste' 
for a foreign language should be ^fostered. Promotion 
is slow, but influence with owners of steamship lines will 
help to accelerate it. 

TRAINING-SHIPS— Undoubtedly the best way of 
entering the service lies through one of the training»|< 
ships, Conway or Worcesi^er, The Conway lies at Rocll 
Ferry, in the Mersey; the Worcester off Greenhithe^ 
in the Thames. Boys are received into the Worcestefi 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen and a-half year I 
at an annual charge of 65 guineas, payable, first tern; I 
^33 Ss- ; second, £iy los. ; third, £i;t los. The fir|| 
charge includes cost of uniform, medical attendance, anl 
the use of books. A further ;^io or so -will have to bl 
spent in fitting out the cadet with underclothing, etc® 
A medical certificate and a good conduct certificatf|J 
must bcl furnished ; and the boy must be able to reacC; 
write, and spell correctly, and work simple arithmetical 
problems. ^ ""H 

The Conway receives boys of from twelve to six- 
teen (ill exceptional cases up to seventeen). The annual 
fee is the same as that of the Worcester — 65 guineas — 
but it is payable in instalments of £22 15 s. per term 
in advance. It includes uniform, but ^underclothing and 
odd articfes of kit must be provided by the parents. 
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particulars are obtainable of the Secretary^ 
Incorp" fated Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. 
Worcestt'', 72, Mark Lane, London, E.C., and the Secre- 
tary, Mercantile Llarine Service Association, 

Conway, Rock Ferry, Liverpool. 

THE COURSE.— Tne course varies from two to four 
years, according to the age of the boy on entry, and 
the uoard of Trade allows two years spent on one of 
these vessels to count as one year's sea-service towards 
a certificate, so reducing his probationary sea-service 
for a second-mate's certificate from four years to three. 
The boys receive a sound, general education in addi- 
tion to a good knowledge of seamanship, navigation, 
and invaluable training in the use of nautical in- 
strumemts, taking observations, and so forth. 

APPRENTICESHIP.— The alternative is to let the boy 
sign on for four years as a quarter-deck apprentice in a 
sailing ship or a midshipman in a steamship, and work 
his way up as best he can. The premium varies 
between £^^0 and £60, and, generally speaking, the 
better the premium the better the training given in 
return. In the smaller lines the premium is frequently 
returned in the form of wages during the last two years 
of the indentures. It is true that in this way the lads 
learn practical seamanship, but the theoretical side of 
the education — unless they have been fortunate in 
having a thoughtful skipper or a kindly first officer — 
has been considerably neglected Yet theory and 
practice should go hand in hand to-day. 
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At the end jf his apprenticeship a short 
a nautical school for about six weeks will be 
to put a poksh on his theory, and then Ih^boy 
qualify for second mate, according to his ability to | 
the Board of Trade standard The cost of his prc 
tion has been the premium, probably returned in wa 
and his outfit, say £^^0 

The Conway or Worcester boy, with his Boarc 
Trade certificate, after three years at sea may pass 
examination as second mate. 

A comparison of the regulations for apprent 
made by certain companies may be of interest : — 

The British India Line takes w^ell-educj 
youths between sixteen and seventeen at a premiur 
50 guineas, which is returned as wages amouf^tin^ 
^90 in the four years. Cadets who pass the exam 
tion for second mate are eligible for appointmem 
junior officers in the company’s service. 

» 

The White Star Line has a sailing ship for tr 
ing apprentices It carries about 60 boys, aged fourl 
to seventeen, preference being given to Worcester 
Conway t)oys. Boys are articled for four years (t] 
years if Worcester or Conway boys), and the prem 
is £yo £60, £^o, and £-^o respectively for the . 
years ; ;£’io is returned if the cadet passes the exam 
tion and holds an officer’s position on one of 
associated lines for three years. On passing 
examination the training-ship boys have preference 
appointments in the White Star, Leyland, Domir 
and Atlantic Transport lines. 

The Inver Line accepts a|?prentices al 
premium of 40 guineas, and returns in wages £2^ 
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the Cour years. Training-ship boys are accepted for 
three j^'ears. 

Mari/ other lines accept apprentices, and if the 
parent ot the boy has business connectiorB or influence 
in the Line, he should apply to the head office for 
particulars. 

Another excellent institution is the training- 
ship Pori Jack "% inaugurated eighteen years ago by 
Lord Brassey. ^ ship goes on prolonged cruises 


lasting someli 

0 months or more, and so the boy 
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his brother, the commander in a liner, may expec^any- 
thing from £^oq to j^Soo a year. 

Promotioft in the smaller lines is more I'apid and 
the expenses of uniform are inconsiderable as compared 
with those of a liner, yet generalljj it is better to aim 
at the higher figures to be gained at passenger work. 

On the great lines the best years of a man’s life 
are spent as second or chief officer, and it is only for a 
few years before retirement that the maximum can be 
hoped for. On a cargo line a man may well expect 
command in fifteen years, and, if he has luck or 
influence, even less. 

At the end of his active career as commander there 
is always the possibility of the good man slipping into a 
well-paid berth as port officer, harbour master, etc. 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS.— Whilst we are dealing with 
careers afloat there may be mentioned two other 
services — the Royal Indian Marine and the Bengal 
Pilot Service. Full particulars may be had from the 
Military Secretary, India Office. 

THF EFNGAL PILOT SERVICE.— Preference is given 
to cadet, c pass through the Worcester and Conway, 
Candidi t be between eighteen and .wenty-two, 

and must Kui served at sea not less than two years 
in a squ'c ^ - I sailing vessel of over 30c tons, and 

have passe I '-»r cond mate. 

The lov. . Hik is that of leadsman apprentice, 
from 100 tc« % ’pees a month. The apprentices are 
trailed by In ’ 1 * t and must pass examii . ^ ^ n before 
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they »are promoted to mate pilots, master pilots, and 
branch' pilots. For leave purposes a master pilot’s pay 
is reckoned at ^oo rupees, and a branch phot’s at i,000 
rupees a month ; but whilst at work pilots arc paid 
according to the tonnage of vessels they attend to, 
and these amounts afe generally doubled. When super- 
annuated or invalided the pilots are given a pension of 
£20U a year for branch pilots. This is not a large sum ; 
but the active pay is so good that a man should be 
able to save half of it on reaching master’s rank. 

If a young man’s health can stand a hoi climate, this 
is an exceedingly attractive service. 

THE ROYAL INDIAN MARiNE.-This service offers a 
v^ry good opening for well-educated j^oung men who do 
not ob 5 ect to a tropical climate. The limits of age for 
the appointment of sub-lieutenant are seventeen and 
twenty-two years. First appointments are made by the 
Secretary of Stale for India in Council to selected candi- 
dates, who must possess a second-mate’s certificate. The 
young man joins as sub-lieutenant on lOO to'125 rupees 
a month, and a lieutenant of eight years’ seniority is 
paid 300 rupees a month. A commander s pay rises 
from 3 50 to 500 rupees a month, in addition to staff and 
command pay. There is an excellent pension scheme 
for those invalided from the service or retiring after 
twenty years voluntarily. 

MARINE ENGINEERS.— The engineering side of the 
mercantile marine gives an opportunity of a livelihood 
with good pay to boys of a mechanical turn of mind. 
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The candidate must have a thorough knowledge 
marine steam-engines and be particularly reso*iircef 
since when a breakdown occurs at sea, and- repair! 
has to be done from spare parts at hand, it will oft 
happen (particularly in cargo boats) that the partied 
spare parts required are not avaifeble, and substitut 
have to be made from existing materials. 

BOARD OF TRADE CERTiFiCATE. -Every of&cer^mt 
hold a valid certificate from the Board of Trade, und 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and any person going 
sea without being duly certificated or even employir 
an uncertificated engineer is liable to a heavy fine. 

There are two examinations for marine engineei 
Second- and first-class candidates must fill up a foi*: 
at a mercantile marine office, and forward it, t^geth( 
with a certificate of apprenticeship, testimonials, an 
discharges from the local examiner of engineers, nc 
later than the day of examination (except in Londoi 
where application for examination must be made o 
Fridays or Saturdays during office hours, and at Livei 
pool on Mondays or Saturdays). 

Any defect, such as imperfect hearing or sighi 
likely to interfere with his efficiency as engineer of th^ 
watch may disqualify him. 

The fees for examination are as follows: Second 
class certificate, £i ; first-class engineering certificate 
£2 ; first-class certificate for the candidate who ahead) 
holds the second-class certificate, £ 1 ; «and extra first- 
class certificate, £1. 
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SECOND-CLASS ENGINEERS.— A candidate for a second- 
class certificate must be twenty-one years of age ; he 
must have served as an apprenticed engineer for at 
least four years, whether making or repairing steam- 
ship boilers, etc. Three years’ appronlicesliip must 
have been passed in^the fitting or erecting shops, or 
both. In calculating the four years of artisan service, 
time speift at a technical school recognised by the Board 
of Trade is accepted in the ratio of three years of 
technical school’s to two years’ artisan service. Every 
applicant must produce testimonials of his competency 
as an engyieer workman to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade. 

Tn addition to the apprenticeship or the alternative 
of four^ years’ sea service, the applicant must have 
served one year at sea as engineer on regular service 
at the main engine or boiler of a foreign-going 
steamer of not less than 66 horse-power, or eighteen 
months in a home-trading steamer of the same power. 
He must be able to give a good description of boilers, 
methods of setting them, together with the use and 
management of valves, cocks, pipes, etc. He must 
understand the repair of defects, the use of the water- 
gauges and other gauges used in engines, the cauL of 
defects, and remedies for incrustation and corrosic r - I le 
must explain the method of altering and setting xvilves, 
the testing of shafts and other adjustments, must 
have enough mathematical knowledge to ^fikiilate 
working pressures for boilers or give dimension imk the 
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stress per square inch on cranks and tunnel shafts. 
He must know all about the construction of the 
auxiliary engines and pumps, and the repairing of 
them. 

A legible hand, a knowledge of applied arithmetic 
up to vulgar and decimal fraction? and square and cube 
root, and a creditable knowledge of the primary facts 
about combustion, heat, and steam make up*" tlft total 
of the knowledge required 

As will be seen, the examination is by no means 
severe, and any young man who has gone through the 
shops with his eyes open, together with sojne training 
at an evening, technical, or polytechnic school, should 
be able to pass it easily. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE.— The first-class examina- 
tio cannot be passed before the candidate is twenty- 
tw< . * 3 a somewhat more severe test. If he should 
be ^ t bitious, the first-class engineer will go up after 
fur* ^ ^ 0 dy for the extra first-class certificate, in order 
to bev " s superior qualifications and so open the way 
to ir i « rw nt positions on board a liner or other large 
ves ^ V li ‘re a really first-class man is required. 

j * r ospects of a marine engineer are, as a rule, 
sup those of most of the executive officers; the 

work, it is true, is hard and performed amidst surround- 
ings which are not of the best. On the other hand, 
the engine-room of a merchant ship is generally far 
supe to that of a King’s ship, ao that no great 
comf ' * n be found with it 



HOW TO ENTER THE NAVY AND 
THE ROYAL MARINES 

APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


♦ 


Naval College Fees . 

£300 

Cadet's Outfit and Uplveep, say 

170 

Midshipman’s Outfit, say 

50 

Sub-Lieutenant’s Outfit, say 

70 

Allowance for ten years, say . . 

400 

* Say £1,000 


Time occupied : Four years 


# 


The Navy is unique among the professions, since there 
is but one avenue by which it can be entered, but one 
scheme of education, and the regulations are so definite 
that there exists none of those back-door entrances to 
be found in nearly every other profession. ^ 

Between the ages of twelve and two-tl^irds and 
thii'teen a boy must present himself before tli'e Beard 
It is necessary, therefore, to settle very early in ei boy's 
life whether he will make the Navy his career. 

QUALITIES TO BE DESIRED.— In the course of iam- 
siderable correspondence with high officers m the Navy, 
I have endeavoured to obtain some idea uf the 
qualities which are most necessary. First ail, the 
boy should be what is commonly known as flight.” 
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He need not be particularly clever, but he should, even 
at an early age, have been trained to be observant, to 
answer quickly when a question is put to him ; he 
should haw a capacity for hard work, and the quality 
of application. 

A “ personal error ’’ machiife . has been invented, 
which gauges the lime between the receipt of an 
impression and action upon it ; the boy® wl^h the 
smallest personal error would be the most suited to 
a naval career. In addition to all these, he ’should 
have those qualities of mind and manner which show 
the instincts of a gentleman. Last, and ijiost import- 
ant, he should have a strong physique, and no defects 
of sight, hearing, or circulation which would interfere 
with the very strenuous life he would have to* lead, 

SCHOOLS.— The Best kind of preparation for the 
Navy is to be found in a first-rate preparatory school, 
and, for the last two years, one of the great public 
schools. A privateHitlox^although he could give more 
individual attention to lhe’l!>«iwyj cannot give him what 
he most will need — that is ^o^say, an easy, un- 
embarrassed manner in dealing with his fellows, and 
that wonderful faculty of taking and giving hard knocks 
which boys acquire at a large school. 

NOMINATION.— The first step is to obtain a nomina- 
tion from the First Lord of the Admiralty. Besides 
the First Lord, members of the Board of the Admiralty 
and a few flag-officers have the ^riviJege of a limited 
number of nominations. A newly appointed captain 
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has the privilege of iiominaiiDg one candidate of suit- 
able age within six months of his appointment 

Application should be made to the Assistant Private 
Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
should not be made until the boy is twelve years old. 
For the March examination the application must be sent 
in before January ist, for ilie July examinatiun before 
May "^and for the December examination before 
October 1st. 

THE INTERVIEW.™ Every candidate will have to 
present himself before an interviewing committee, who 
have a fricn^lly chat with him and find out quietly what 
are his natural aptitudes and qualities. .This com- 
mittee reports to the First Lord, who makes the final 
selection? About thirty per cent, of boys are rejected 
at this stage for one cause or another. Appointments 
to naval cadetships are made by the First Lord from 
among the candidates accepted, subject to their passing 
a qualifying examination and a medical examination. 

MEDICAL TESTS.—Before taking the qualifying ex- 
amination the candidate is subjected to very t^carching 
medical tests. In order to prevent disappointment, 
a private medical examination by the family doctor 
should be made a few months before the boy is 
presented. The following are the main defects which 
would lead to a boy’s rejection: — 

I. A weak constitution, imperfect development, 
physical weakness, either hereditary or from chronic 
disease, wounds, or injuries. 
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2. Skin disease, unless temporary or trivial. 

3. Malformation of the head, deformity from frac- 
ture or depression of the bones of the skull, impaired 
intellect, epilepsy, paralysis, or impediment of speech. 

4. Defective vision, imperfect perception of colours, 

fistula lachrymalis, or any chronic disease of the eyes 
or eyelids. Candidates for naval cadetships must 
possess full normal vision as determined by Snellen’s^ 
tests, each eye being separately examined. For candi- 
dates for other than executive branches ofrthi^ Royal 
Navy full normal vision is not required, but any defect 
of vision must be due to errors of refraction, which can 
be corrected to normal by glasses, and vision without 
glasses must in any case be not less than 6/60 with 
each eye, and the candidate must also be able to read 
D — o, 6, of Snellen's test types. * 

5. Impaired hearing, or discharge from one or both 
ears, or any disease of the ear. 

6. Disease of the bones of the nose, or of its 
cartilages, nasal polypus, or disease of the naso-pharynx. 

7. Disease of the throat, tongue, palate, or tonsils ; 
many unsound teeth, unhealthy gums, disease of the 
glands of the throat or neck, external cicatrices, if at all 
extensive and especially if adherent. Seven teeth de- 
fective or deficient in persons under seventeen years of 
age at the date of entry, ten defective or deficient teeth 
in persons above the age of seventeen — a tooth being 
considered as defective when it cannot be made 
permanently serviceable by dental repair. Credit is also 
given for teeth which have not erupted Candidates 
must, however, possess some sound opposing molars and 
incisors. The numbers mentioned are given as a 
general guide only. 

8. Functional or organic disease of the heart or 
blood vessels, deformity or contraction of the chest, or 
any symptom of lung disease or tendency thereto. 

Q. Undue swell inp' or distension of the abdomen. 
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obesity, rupture, etc. Any disease of the bladder or 
genital organs. 

10- Paralysis, weakness, impaired motion, or de- 
formity of the upper or lower extremities, |rom what- 
ever cause ; a varicose state of the veins, especially of 
the leg ; bunions, or malformation of the hands or feel. 

II. Distortion oi ihe spine, of the bones of the 
^ chest or pelvis, from injury or constitutional defect. 

No^pgrson will be admitted into his Majesty’s 
service unless he has been vaccinated. 

QUALIFYING EXAMINATION —This is not a severe 
test It consists of English, Dictation and Composi- 
tion ; History and Geography, particularly the British 
Empire ; Arithmetic, weights and measures ; elemen- 
tary Mensuration, the Metric System, Money, Propor- 
tion Factors, Vulgar Fractions and Decimal Fractions ; 
Algebra, as far as simple equations ; Geometry, practical 
and theoretical, including most of the problems m 
Euclid, Book I ; French or German [great importance 
is attached to !he oral examination] ; Latin, translation 
into and from, and simple grammatical question'^.. 

EXPENSES.— These two examinations passed, the boy 
goes to Osborne Naval College for two years, after- 
wards to Dartmouth College for a further tv'o years, 
and to sea for eight months in a training cruiser. The 
fees at the training colleges are £ 2 $ a term, in advance 
(three terms to the year); the outfit costs about iS*50, 
and upkeep of clothes, personal expenses, etc., another 
;^io per term. A few officers' sons are taken at a 
reduced fee of X'40, but only if the par«^iits’ means 
justify the reduced rate. \ 
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CONDITIONS.—In sending a boy to Osborne a parent, 
or guardian, must give an undertaking: — 

1. To withdraw the boy immediately at the request 
of the Lor&s Commissioners should they consider him 
for any reason unsuitable. [The critical period is 
generally at the end of the first y^ar, when about ten per 
cent, of an entry are rejected.] 

2. That the boy, if he obtains a cadetsbep, will 
adopt the Navy as his profession in life ; and that he 
will serve in any branch of the service — executive, 
engineering, or marine, as required. [As far as possible, 
officers selected for special purposes are^ allowed to 
choose their branch of the service.] 

3. That in the event of the cadet being withdrawn 
other than at the desire of the Lords Commissioners, 
the parent will pay to the Admiralty on demand the 
sum of ;^25 per term or part of term in respect of each 
term spent at the colleges from the dafe of his entry 
to the date of his withdrawal. [This is a contribution 
towards^ the balance of the cost of his training not 
covered by the fees of per annum already paid.] 

4. To allow the cadet ^^50 a year till he reaches 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. 

THE COLLEGES.— It is difficult to speak sufficiently 
highly of the education at Osborne. The boys are taught 
much the same subjects as they would learn on the 
modern side of a public school, together with an amount 
of science, engineering, and workshop practice such as 

they coulch get nowhere else. Nearly half the time is 

.A 
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spent on engineering subjects. The discipline is 
excellent, the life is healthy, and the food is ample. 
A most useful little book, ‘‘How to become a Naval 
Officer/^ is published (free) by Gieve Matthews and 
Seagrove, and should be obtained by everyone in- 
^ terested in the matte<- 

After two years at Osborne and two years at Dart- 
mouthrtte cadet is drafted to the sea-going cruiser for 
two terms, and on his return is sent as a midshipman 
to a sea-going battleship. His kit will cost about £^ 0 . 

His education is by no means finished — indeed 
he has reached a critical stage in his career. At the 
end of three years he takes his examination for 
lieutenant in seamanship, gunnery, engineering, and 
general# subjects ; and after this serves another two 
years at sea as sub-lieutenant and lieutenant. 

SPECIALISING.— So far, the description of the train- 
ing has been simple, for it must be noted that all boys, 
whether marines, engineers, or naval officers pure and 
simple, are educated alike. Now the young officer is 
faced with the problem of whether he will specialise 
or not For their own sakes, all young officers should 
be advised to specialise. The work is harder, the career 
is more full of responsibilities and possibilities of 
failure — still, specialisation is the right thing. 

For one reason alone — life in the Royal Navy at sea 
is not the happy picnic that the novelist and the musical 
comedy writer have conspired to paint it. There are 
times of great boredom, and a temptation to indulge 
N 
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in too many time-wasting devices to relieve it. The 
specialist, if lie is really enthusiastic in his work, will 
always find something to do or to read, and a genuine 
enthusiasm" will help him through many a long hour. 

THE DIVIDING POINT.— *The lads are sent to the de- 
partments for which they are -most fitted, their own 
desires being allowed to count so far as is possible. 
Thefi they take a special course at Green^idi ; and 
later, gunnery lieutenants (G), engineering lieutenants 
(E), torpedo lieutenants (T), Marine lieutenants (M), 
and navigating lieutenants (N) go to the various centres 
to learn the practical side of their specialised work. 


Pay of Naval Officers 


Admiral of the Fleet 

Rear Admiral, Commodore or Captain 

of the Fleet 

Captain 

Captain Engineer 

Commander 

Commander Engineer 

Lieutenant Engineer 

Lieutenaiiit 

Siib-Liei;^tenant 

Midshipman 1 

Carpenter Lieutenant 

Commibsioned Warrant Officer 

Gunner, Bo’sun, Carpenter 

Leading, Able, and Ordinary Seamen 

Per aftnum* 

;f2,I90 

^ 1.095 

£6o2 to £411 

173 ° to £62,S 

^365 

£602 to ;f438 
A365 to £182 
£S10 to ;fl82 

ill 

£275 to £2S7 
£219 to £i8s 
£164 to £100 
£32 to £23 

Chaplain 

£4.01 to £219 

Fleet Surgeon 

£657 to £4.93 

Staff Surgeon 

£438 to £365 

Surgeon ... 

, £310 to £255 

Paymaster 

£602 to £255 


Supplemented m most cases by' allowances. 
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Of these specialists, a few of the best take an 
advanced course, which may be called etc. 

Professor Ewing, Director of Naval Education, has 
shown the courses very clearly in a diagmm. 



FUTURE PROMOTION.—It will be seen from this that 
it is still open for the specialist lieutenant tc revert to 
the main channel for promotion. Even an engineer 
may hope to command a ship, even a special engineer 
officer (E^) might do so; but he would be throwing 
away his special education, and he will do better 
if he looks to promotion ashore. The Admiralty 
has good posts^in the higher ranks of dockyard ad- 
visers for specially trained officers of the# engineering 
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branch. The Marine officer too, will do well 

to stick to Ills last and make his way in the Marine 
service. 

From tlie time he is promoted lieutenant the officer 
should be self-supporting, though a small allowance will 
always be useful. As a lieutefant he will probably ^ 
have to wait ten years for his promotion to commander, 
and another five or six years will see him fi #aptain. 
Only the few can hope for flag rank. 

ACCOUNTANT BRANCH— The accountant officers in 
the Royal Navy belong to a class quite distinct from 
the executive officers. They enter by passing one of 
the limited ^competitions for assistant clerkships in the 
Navy. Application for a nomination should be made to 
the Secretary of the First Lord, The Admiralty;, White- 
hall, as soon as the lad has reached the age of sixteen. 
The competitions are, it is true, limited, but a boy of 
good ^^ducation and of good, middle-class parentage 
can secure one. 

Exainffi^tions are held once a year, in June, and 
the subjects U^e as follows : — 

Arithmetic; Mathematics (including Algebra, Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry) ; English, Precis-writing and 
Shorthand; Geography, and English History since 
1845 ; French or german. The above subjects are 
obligatory. Any twd^of the following may be taken: 
Latin, Greek, elementary science, German or French 
(whichever of the two Was not taken jn the obligatory 
section). 
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PROSPECTS.— The successful candidate (who wdll 
probably need an aggregate of about three-fifths 
marks) enters the Navy as assistant clerk, at 2s. 6d a 
day, and while in that position must be provided by his 
parents with £20 a year. After one year's service, 
and after passing an%examination, he is promoted to 
clerk, at 4s. a day. The promotion to assistant pay- 
masterf at 5s. to iis. 6d per day, is fairly quick, but 
then there is generally a long wait of ten years for the 
position of paymaster, at pay rising from 14s. to 33s. 
per day. Paymaster-in-chief is the highest post of this 
service, at gSs. per day, and is reached by very few 

The paymasters mess with the ward-rgom officers, 
and the social life is the same as that of all other 
officers.* The duties are not arduous, and consist in 
keeping the ship’s books, paying the ship’s company, 
and supervising the arrangements for victualling. 

SURGEONSfc—There are openings in the Navy for 
qualified surgeons. The surgeons’ branch does not offer 
a great career, and since, in peace time, the' Navy is 
burdened with too great a staff of medical officers, the 
life is somewhat dull and monotonous. The Navy, 
however, shares with the other Government services 
the advantage of security of tenure — to many men a 
prime consideration. For the man who is keen on 
the theoretical side of his profession there is an 
opportunity for reading, 

CHAPLAINS.-^For the chaplain who is enthusiastic 
in his work there is one of the finest opeftings^in the 
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world A good chaplain makes a happy ship, for he is 
the unofficial go-between, who hears the troubles of 
the men, and has an opportunity of saying a word in 
season to an officer who may be pressing rather hardly 
in ignorance of the true facts. The chaplain’s official 
duties are not heavy, but he ha# a wonderful field in / 
civilising the little community of three to nine hundred 
men with whom he comes in contact in each slii^ ; and 
a good chaplain, with tact, with sympathy, with a manly 
good-fellowship for officers and men, makes converts, 
and leaves friends wherever he goes in the service. 

For full particulars of entry apply to tha vSecretary, 
The Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W., and see also the 
King’s Regulations. 

RISING FROM THE RANKS.— It sometimes Happens 
that a boy who earnestly wishes to join the Navy is de- 
barred, from lack of means or because of his age, from 
joining as an officer. It is yet possible foi^ him to carve 
out for \iimself an honourable career by beginning at 
the lowesl^rank and working his way up the slow ladder 
of promoti’on. The barrier between officer and man is 
no longer ' insurmountable, and a youth who enters the 
service at the age of sixteen may hope to reach com- 
missioned rank before he retires from the service, 
though he cannot hope in peace time to rise above the 
rank of lieutenant. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE.— The physical standards 
required of men joining the Navy may be had at any 
post q|fice Or recruiting station. Continuous-service 
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boys and men agree to serve for twelve years from the 
age of eighteen. The educational test consists in read- 
ing a passage from a Standard IV. reading book, 
writing from dictation, and a working Idiowledge of 
the four rules of arithmetic. Boys and youths entering 
between sixteen and^^eventeen must show the written 
consent of parent or guardian. 

PO^StBiUTIES OF PROMOTiON.-After training, the 
youth is sent to sea as an ordinary seaman, and by the 
time he is twenty-four he should, with diligent applica- 
tion to his work and his books, have reached the rank 
of second ^or first class petty officer, rising in another 
four years’ time to chief petty officer, or warrant rank, 
af ;iT82 to £2ig a year. Chief petty officer is the 
highest rank reached by the majority of the best men, 
but there is the possibility that, if a man shows great 
diligence and takes every opportunity to improve his 
education, may rise one step higher, to the rank of 
lieutenant. Starting as a boy artificer he ma> hope to 
become chief artificer engineer at £"209 to ^246 a 
year. 

After twenty-two years of continuous service men 
are qualified for a pension. 

Electricians and other skilled artisans, such as 
coopers, painters, armourers, blacksmiths, etc., are re- 
quired for th^ Navy, and receive a good rate of pay 
with excellent prospects of promotion and certainty of 
continuous woFk. 



HOW TO ENTER THE RAILWAY 
SERVICEr 

The railway service of the United KingdonF o^ers a 
vast field of employment of almost every description. 
Broadly speaking, railway work is divided into two 
classes — the traffic department, and the clerical depart- 
ment. The traffic department, in its turn, is subdivided 
into the locomotive, the passenger, and the goods de- 
partments. ^ 

ADVANTAGES OF THE RAILWAY SERVICE.~The 
advantages of the railway service are much the same 
as those of the Civil Service. Fixity of tenure can 
generally be relied upon during good behaviour. Pro- 
motion, although slow, is comparatively sure, and is 
given more by merit than seniority. There are sick 
funds and pension funds, to which each man must con- 
tribute. Porters, guards, and others who receive weekly 
wages, pay about sixpence a week into a society, which 
allows them ten shillings a week when they are off duty 
through sickness. After having paid into this society 
for twenty years they are entitled to draw a pension of 
ten shillings per week. Clerks and other members of 
the salaiied staff have a superannuation fund. They 
receive full pay during illness, and may retire at the 
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age of sixty on a pension of about two-thirds of'" 111 
average salary for the preceding seven years. 

Besides these advantages there is that of cheap 
travelling by means of free passes grarfted by the 
various companies to employees ; and should the 
employee have a wi^ and children, the privilege is 
extended to them also. 

FRCIMX)FFICE BOY TO GENERAL MANAGER.-AImOSt 
all the general managers of our great railways have 
risen to their present positions from the humblest 
ranks of the clerical staff. Sir Charles Scotier, for 
instance, eiitered the railway service as a boy of seven- 
teen, and worked his way up until he became general 
manager oi the London and South Western Railway. 
He is# now chairman of the board of ^'Vectors. 
Such high positions arc, of course, few, b ti’ y are 
possibilities for every boy of intelligence *1*^ ibility 
who enters the clerical department. 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS.—Thcre are some » . i 0 rail- 
way clerks in the United Kingdom, who a' h ' 'y enter 
the service as boys or apprentice clerks cJm it he age 
of fifteen, immediately on leaving school, ( ni^didates, 
as a rule, are nominated by the directc*- leading 
officials, after which they must pass an national 

test, in which arithmetic is an important feature. A 
knowledge of Isook-keeping is also required, and some 
acquaintance with shorthand is an advantage. Candi- 
dates must havQ had at least two years’ higher grade 
education. # 
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s in the ^ase of the Civil Service, it is understood 
Hiat when a boy enters the railway service he intends 
to make it his career, and that he has no intention of 
leaving it for any other employment. 

BOYS.— Boys' wages begin at five shillings a week, 
and the rate of promotion depends entirely upon 
merit Under the supervision of a chief clerk ihey 
receive a thorough training in office duties aifd um- 
mercial routine. 

JUNIOR CLERKS.— In due course a boy, if ht Miuvvs 
aptitude for his duties, rises to the rank of or 

assistant clerk, in which capacity he is trailed" into 

one of the^ many departments in whi^b k ^ ks are 
employed He does not remain long in op ^ /coartment, 
probably not longer than six months, ^ tm ; •the rule 
of the companies to shift their junior - 3 from one 
department to another until they ha'' e , e the circuit 
of them all. , 

A sharp eye is kept upon thr i ^ s at this stage 
of their qareer, and they are f- ^cry facility for 
attending '^evening classes an I themselves 

for promoiion. 

The salaries of juniors cc.u .h'* at from £25 to 
£■30 pet annum, and rise to >' .1 3 o. 

HEAD CLERKS.— The nex^ ^^<10 the pgsition of 
head clerk, with a salary o^ ^ ' ^20^to £150 a year. 

Having arrived at this sta^ - a. o "re many good open- 
ings possible for a man tham average ability. 

He m0 be^made a cas i ]uoch superintendent, a 
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affic superintendent, a good manager, ^nd so rise in 
me to general manager. 

The number of persons employed in working tb ‘ 
ilways of the United Kingdom is probably ab^ 
30,000, exclusive of those persons engaged in 1 
)nstruction of new % lines. In this great army 

orkers there is every grade of employment, from ^ 1 
age cleaner to general manager, and there are 
iportunities of promotion for a lad of inlelligen(> 
idustry. 

FROM ENGINE CLEANER TO LOCOMOTIVE INSPF^ 

-A youtl\ who aspires to become an engine' 
nst begin his career as an engine cleaner. tly 

le engine returns to its shed and cools suffici^‘e' tv tl ^ 
eaner» set to work upon it. Particular altenti?*. ViV. t 
2 paid to the cleaning of* the machinery, and (fdej 
) stimulate vigilance a reward is given fm he dis- 
avery of any When a cleaner has three 

r four years he becomes a fitter’s assistan 

Every shed has a staff of fitters, out 

rdinary repairs. The future engine y j reforc 

ble to pick up some technical e of the 

lachinery, with which, in perfe i cleaner’s 

uties, he has already become actji * sight 

SHUriTiNG—He must becor^i' i,g fireman, 

nd mount theffootplate of ar i ^ N i •; first time 

a an officiaf capacity. 'Ha\ e amt some- 

hing of a fireman’s duties, the ' and le for higher 
lonours is promoted to be third* rrexmn, and 
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is appointed to an engine working a goods train on 
1 branch or local line. Having proved his ability 
n this sphere, he becomes a second-class fireman, 
orking on main-line goods trains. Then, after a due 
iCrval, he becomes a first-class fireman, and is put 
c,n the engine of a passenger tj^^iin. He is now ex- 
] M ''ed to pass an examination in engine driver’s duties, 
to show himself capable of taking chargeFof an 
r , ' .e should the driver be taken suddenly ill, or in 
‘ her emergency. 

?.)fc:vVER.— His next position is that of a fourth-class 
‘t, iting engine driver, from which he i^ promoted 
%ft ‘ to be third-class driver, working local goods 
tiain** econd-class driver, working main-line gocxls 
t 111 d first-class driver, working passenger <trains. ^ 

In V ( motions do not take place automatically ; 
at cv? t)' H the candidate must qualify by means of 
an ex n. The sight test is^ very severe one, 

as it ih ‘ 1 % ■'cessary that the danger of colour blind- 
ness sitf ul ^ guarded against This test is repeated 
at every s * . *f promotion until the position of second- 
class d reached, and afterwards it takes place 

at state Ci . I ' s. 

PAY h aximum pay of a driver is 8s. per day, 
and tha ireman, 5 s ; but, with overtime and 

Sunday , earnin<^^ a fir st-clas^^ driver average 
well ovei ,, ^ i" wt hose of a fireilnan £2. The 

former c i il on nm a substantial quarterly 

premiui/^ t.irT'a,/! jig id oil 
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A thoroughly steady, wcll-cducatcd^man may be 
promoted to locomotive inspector or shed foreman, witli 
a salary of £200 a year or more. Moreover, maU'" 
excellent free pension schemes have been devised h ,« 
engine-men. 

FROM CARRIAGE |^LEANER TO STATION MASTER 
Not everyone who enters the traffic department of dt 
railwaji §ervice is desirous of becoming event 
engine driver. Many intelligent youths aspire to 
come guards, station masters, or traffic superintcr 
In every case, the youth must begin at the bot* 'i 
the ladder^ and by fulhllmg conscientiously am " ^ 
the duties that are given him to do, he will ri ^ 

one position to another until he arrives at the ^ d 
goal Xhe better his education, and the haro ^ js 
prepared to work at subjects which will be 0 .0 

him, the quicker the promotion. 

THE LOW|:ST Rj^G.— Entering the servk .v , ar- 
teen years of age or older, after passing ao ma- 
tion in arithmetic and handwriting, the yout i ^ egin 


as a carriage cleaner, with a wage of 5 per 

week, rising to i6s. If he is desirous t 1, he 

will attend evening classes during the v onths, 

and acquire a knowledge of applied mcr^ steam, 

mechanical drawing, and such subjects. 

In due tim/ he will rise to be port v- * 1 6s. or 

i/S. a week, m uniform, and passeng ?it These 


latter may amount to a shilling a da} ^ “-e, much 

depending upon the industry of the m ^ 
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The next^ step in rank is that of foreman porter, 
with 23s. to 26s. a week, and thence to chief foreman 
portei-, with 26s. to 28s. a week. 

GUARDs!—Guards are generally selected from the 
T orter class. The guard must serve a probationary 
riod before taking charge of^a train. 

Goods guards have to make up their trains, and the 
i position of a heavy luggage train is notrby any 
IS an easy matter. 

ne pay of a guard, as an assistant, begins at 21s, 
ns to 30s. a week. The highest pay is realised 
men on some of the important express trains — 
r instance, who are in charge of the Irish Mail 
I otch Express. When compelled by the nature 

I i luties to sleep away from home, guards are 

a mm of money as^extra pay in order to cover 

the I «sary expenses. 

i MASTER.— When a g^ard |}^ls performed 

his tisfactorily for some years in charge of 

passo jv ' ii^s, he may seek the coveted post of 
statu^i i nij with a salary of from 30s. to ;£'5 a 
week . f: ig to the importance of the station. 

A ‘y’ ^ >f the small stations the station master 

may -c.. th £^o or ;£'8o a year, with free house 
and i a position is a welcome relief from the 

nerve- » 1 dbrations of an expresf train. 

—Some lads who start sheir careers as 
poi f 1 ' efer the duties of a signalman to those 

of a u , m this is the case, they begin to learn 
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h- duties by acting as train boys'’ in important 
» j j boxes. 

en he has mastered the subject, the candidate 
p5 '/ ^ 4 . himself for examination by one of the com- 
fhi n " gnalling inspectors, who subjects him to a 
^ and written examination on the various 

n ^ 1 1 ^ ^d systems P>f signalling Most companies 
ak i m 'on a candidate qualifying as a telegraphist, 
ana , 1 cessary if he desires to rise to the highest 

rai"k 

I ; . successfully passed his examination, thc:» 

camhn is appointed as third-class signalman, and 
take « I t' duties m a wayside signal box, where there 
arejiii i nfic and few shunting operations. He next 
beconn ^ econd-class signalman, and is placed in 
(Charge ain-line or s2nall junction box. Finally, 

he is p to be a first-class signalman, and may 

be appe t an important junction box in London 

or some • rge'city. 

The '■ naan's duties are of the most re- 
sponsible u and while on duty he is cut off 

from the c ^ ^ orld, for the regulation that he must 
admit no c .3 into his cabin is most rigorously 
enforced. » i ’ ms, therefore, of 20s. to 26s. per 
week cannot i ^sidered excessive. He has, how- 
ever, the prO' * before him, after some years of 
satisfactory st ^ rising to be inspector or station 

master. 



HOW TO BECOME A SCHOOLMAN i;£f: 

ESSENTIALS.—Tliere arc two qlfalities which arr; ' . 
tial for the iiKui who wishes to adopt . 

pruiVssinn. The first is the will to learn, T, „ 
the capacity to convey to otlicrs what he has 

Both these requisites dema,nd patience ^ er- 
aiice, and wii!i these must be combined wj , = ;;,-r ; 'iilliy 

with the average !x>y's ideals and modC'' ^ light, 
wl'iich will enable the teacher to drav ^ i;/ "ee-best 
that a boy can do. • 

In this profession it is‘iiot the ohv i c 'Jever and 
forw'ard boy w!io makes the best t ' .:md ** goes 
fart|v= " ill llie end To be thong- '/ o/dioiis, con- 
scicrocr ,,.nd thorough are qualiO . make the 

most teacher; and though L.: prizes of the 

prof''-;:;/" , arc not dazzling, yet in ^■“andics a com- 

peie'':, y be secured if the boy rr ves an adequate 

cduc ‘ - ’'i ind is fitted for tlic work 

j‘. ''ledge of and interest ir ;ac*' and pastimes 
is o: ' ntage to every teachr:, aYcrage boy 

takes an intense interest in suc^- e fact that the 

teacher understands and sympr;..' ■ ■ ith a boy's view 
of life oiitsidr* school luuirs '* f ' in securing his 
inferirst and gelling him io pm ■ 'i his fullest effoiis, 

Z-JS 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION- 

COST OF TRAINING.— The modifications which have 
been made recently in the regulations of the Board of 
Education, together with the action of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council and other 
educational committee^^ throughout the country, have 
increase'^ the facilities for the adoption of teaching as 
a profession. So many scholarships, bursaries, etc, are 
now available that a boy can be educated for the pro- 
fession at a comparatively small cost. 

He may ^become a junior scholar at eleven years 
of age, or a probationer scholar, a bursar or pupil 
teacher at sixteen, a student teacher at seventeen, a 
training -^scholar-student at eighteen, and a certificated 
teacher at twenty. 

In many parts of the country arrangtvtiv.,,'^.,,,.;, have 
been made bk whiclk boys intending to ]>':<■< mt: pupil 
teachers or bursars can receive a course oC action 
extending over a period of two to four in a 

secondary school or in the preparatory of a 

pupil teacher centre free of charge. Tbev;.:, .uc also 
scholarships to be obtained providing frc-c ^H'-ucatioii 
and cost of maintenance, entire or in pa itil the 
youth can begin^to earn a salary. 

As the conditions under which these -.if lv’ v 
are tenable v^:y greatly in different distrb:! yirents 
who desire that their boys should be trained as leachers 

should apply to the local education authority— -"usually 
o ^ 
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the education committee of the county council — in their 
own district for information on the subject. 

Teachers must satisfy the Board as to their charac- 
ter, health and freedom from personal defects. 

The Board of Education recognise the following 
grades of teachers in public elementary schools: (a) 
pupil teachers, (i?) bursars, (i) provisional assistant 
teachers, (d) student teachers, (e) uncertihcate^Ceachers, 
(/) certihcated teachers, (g) supplementary teachers. 
Those who intend to become elementary school 
teachers should receive a good general education up 
to the age of sixteen, when they are ehgible-for recogni- 
tion as pupil teachers. They will usually try for an 
appointment as bursar or an engagement as pupil 
teacher. ^ ^ 

BURSARS are those, recommended by the local 
education authority, who intend to become elementary 
school teachers, who are attenr^'hig irfil time at a 
recognised secondary school, and require financial 
assistance.' 

The ciindidate must be not less than sixteen 
or more pan eighteen at the commencement of the 
period of recognition, and must have been educated 
for the three years previous in a secondary school. 
He must satisfy the Board as to character and health, 
and must be recommended as suitable by the head 
master of the secondary school and by a ^oard inspector. 
He must qualify for admission to a training college. 
At the" end of his year of recognition he becomes either 
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a student in a training college or a student teacher. At 
about seventeen he is admissible to a training college. 

PUPIL TEACHERS receive training in teg,ching in a 
public elementary school, together with instruction in 
preparation for a teacher s examination. They must, 
as a rule, be over sixteen years of age, and not more 
than eighteen, when the period of recognition begins, 
which lasts two years, or in the case of candidates of 
special attainments over seventeen, one year. In rural 
schools candidates between fifteen and sixteen may be 
recognised as pupil teachers for three years. Candidatc^^ 
must pass a "qualifying examination. 

During the period of their cngager«cnt pupil 
teachers are receiving instruction and teaching under 
supervision ; they arc receiving payment for services 
thus rendered, and arc meanwhile preparing for their 
leaving or other examination. 

* provisional assistant TEACHERS.—Pupil teachers 
who have not passed their leaving examination before 
the end of the period of recognition as such, may be 
recognised for one year from that date as provisional 
assistant teachers, thus enabling them to earn a salary 
during that year while preparing for the examination. 

STUDENT TEACHERS arc those recommended by a 
local educ?alion 'Authority for teaching in public ele- 
mentary schools, who have been cither bursars or 
ordinary studerfts in a secondary school for three years. 
They thus get experience in teaching and also a 
salary. 
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UNCERTinCATED TEACHERS.— Pupil teachers or 
others who have passed the preliminary examination 
for the ele|iientary school teacher's certificate, or an 
alternative recognised by the Board of Education, and 
who may not have an opportunity of going at once to 
a training college, may, if not l^.ss than eighteen years 
of age, be recognised as uncertihcated teachers, and 
are thus enabled to begin earning a salary. They can 
be appointed as assistant teachers, but are only under 
special circumstances eligible for appointment as head 
teachers. They can later on ^ become certificated 
teachers by passing the necessary examination. 

CERTIFPCATED TEACHERS must pass the final 
examination for students in training colleges of the 
certificate examination of jhe Board of Education pr 
the Scotch Education Department, or be certified in 
the fitst class or equivalent by the Irish Commissioners 
of National Education, or have'^passed "University .or 
other examinations which, in the opinion of the Board, 
are equivi^lent to the above. 

A certified teacher can obtain an endorsed certifi- 
cate froii^' the Board which will render him eligible for 
the positjion of head teacher, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS.— Men over eighteen 
years of age, specially approved by T^.M. inspector for 
their capacity in teaching, may be appointed to teach 
in elementary schools, and may qualify later as un- 
certificated teachers. 

^ o 

EXAMINATIONS.— For the preliminary examination 
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for the elementary school teacher’s certificate, which 
replaces the King’s scholarship examination previously 
held, all candidates must be either pupil teachers, 
bursars, or over eighteen years of age, whilst no pupil 
teacher can take the examination before the beginning 
of the last year of his^ engagement 

It is divided into %*wo parts. Part 1. consists of 
reading, ^tpetilion, penmanship, composition, arithmetic, 
drawing and music. In part IL candidates are exam- 
ined ill three compulsory subjects — English language 
and literature, history and geography, and one of 
following ojatjonal subjects, viz.: elementary nialhc^- 
matics, elementary science, or one of the following 
languages: Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish# Portuguese, Welsh, or Plebrew. 

Full particulars of the* examination arc issued by 
the Board of Education in a pamphlet entitled “ Regula- 
tions and Syllabus for the Preliminary Examination for 
the Elementary School Teachers’ Certificate,” Vv^hich can 
be had on application to the Board 

Part I of the examination is held iiv December, 
and Part II. in March. Candidates must pass Part I. 
to be eligible for Part IL Intending candidates must 
send in their names to the Board of Education, White- 
hall, S.W., befo|e September ist, but are allowed in 
special circumstances to enter later on payment 
of a fee. 

Medical certificates are called for by the Board either 
at this or an earlier period m the teacher’s, training. 
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The Oxford University Day Training College has 
two- or one-year courses for men who desire to become 
elementary school teachers. Expenses are about £6^ 
a year all tbld, and are relieved by a Government grant 
of £40. 

PROSPECTS.— -Salaries paid to teachers differ in the 
case of the various education ^thorities. The average 
salary of all certificated teachers in England<^jj.d Wales 
was recently officially stated to be, in the case of men, 
rather over £i3S ^ year, 

* At the age of twenty a man can render himself 
Eligible to earn full salary as S. trained certificated 
teacher. In London assistant teachers receive 4^100 
a year, rising to ;^'200. As the London County Council 
requires yearly many hundreds of new assistant men 
teachers, it will be seen thit there is a sftady demaifd 
for such in this profession, and this demand tends to 
increase yearly. ^ 

Head teachers receive from £200 to ^400 or £s(X), 
The latter salaries are the prizes of the profession. 
They are \not numerous, but when gained are fairly 
secure, teacher’s certificate lasts till he is sixty-five 
years of age, when he retires or obtains occasional or 
special teaching. 

Under some authorities pension ^chemes, towards 
which teachers contribute, have been ^established, and 
all teachers come under a Government pension scheme, 
by which they contribute ;^3 5s. yearly, receiving a 
pensiom of^about £$o on reaching the age of sixty-five. 
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Tliose contemplating the adoption of teaching in an 
elementary school as a profession will do well to study 
“How to Become a Teacher in a Public Elementary 
School,” issued by the Board of Education (4d.). The 
“Scholarships and Training of Teachers Handbook,” 
issued by the London County Council (id), also gives 
much information of ^^terest to intending candidates, 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

QUALIFICATIONS. — The qualifications which have 
already been mentioned as desirable for an elemenf^y 
teacher apply equally to those who propose to adopt 
teaching in secondary schools as a profession. The 
cost of^ education will, however, be largely increased, 
^ince it is desirable that a*youth should have a univer- 
sity education in order to have the best prospects at 
his command 

'mo 

'* This is not absolutely necessary, but the lack of it 
limits the range of engagements and possible income, 
and does not permit of a man taking any of those more 
lucrative positions which are the prizes of the scholastic 
profession. 

It is well to bear in mind that at a number of the 
higher schools the man who has taken Holy Orders 
(see chapter on^^How to Enter the Churches, page 82) 
stands a better chance of obtaining a head-mastership 
than one who h^s not. It is also desirable to remem- 
ber that with the growth of science teaching a demand 
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has arisen for those in possession of a good degree in 
science. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION ADVICE.—The Board of 
Education hcive recently issued a paper on the training 
of teachers for secondary schools, in which they lay 
particular stress on the importance of a thorough 
course of training after gradation or its equivalent, 
which should be confined to purely pr#:^ssional 
work, in which the student should be concerned with 
methods of instruction that have been found useful in 
»<#ifQ3renl parts of the school curriculum, with problems 
of discipline and school organisation, and with the best 
ways of influencing young minds. 

The Board state that, however good lectures on the 
theory and history of education may be, thej^ attach 
the first importance to arrangements which will enable*' 
every student to see good teaching at close quarters 
and to practise teaching under skiUpd criticism, and for 
periods sufficiently long to admit of the acquisition of 
real ease in instructing and handling classes and in 
drawing up Secondary school time-tables and curricula. 

TRAINING,~In view of the importance now attached 
to the training of teachers who intend to become 
masters in secondary schools, it is clear that it will be 
time well spent to take a course of trai^nng such as can 
be obtained at Oxford and Cambridge or at other 
universities. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate, of Cambridge, of 
which the secretary is Mr. Oscar Browning, of King’s 
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College, provides instruction for intending teachers. 
Lectures are given and examinations are held by the 
University in the theory, history, and practice of educa- 
tion and in practical teaching, certificates bdng awarded 
on the results of the examinations. Candidates must 
be twenty years of age. Examinations are held twice 
a year (June and Deceip-per), the subjects of such being: 
(i) the t^€ory of education, (2) the history of education 
in Europe since the revival of learning, (3) the prac- 
tice of education — (d) method, (^) school management. 
Candidates for the practical certificate who do nok 
belong to a training college must have taught for ^ 
year in a school. 

,The examinations are held in June in the following 
centres Jf sufficient candidates present themselves for 
Examination^ viz.: London, Cambridge, Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Aberystwyth, Cardiff, and 
Waterford; also inJDecember in London and Cam- 
bridge and other centres where there are sufficient 
candidates. The fee is £2 los., except where two or 
more are taking the practical examination, when it is 
£^ for both parts of the practical examination. 

The Secondary Department of the Day Training 
College, at Cambridge, prepares for the University 
examination fo| the certificate of proficiency in the 
theory and practice of education, for which purpose the 
department is recognised as a training college by the 
Teachers’ Trainmg Syndicate. 

Students have to teach regularly in primary and 
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secondd!fy schools under supervision, and to prepare 
courses of lessons on various subjects. The full course 
extends over three terms, but part of the course may 
be taken at a recognised school. The fee payable is 
£2 I os. a term. 

At Oxford there is the Delegacy for the Training of 
Secondary Teachers, and a (teloma on education is 
granted to those students who lulhl the concJ^Uons laid 
down. The fee for a term's course of supervised lessons 
— ^tutorial work and lectures — is £y 7s., or £10 los. in 
mthe case of men who have taken an honours course for 
Mieir degree and then take a coufse of two terms only 
for the diploma. Students can take the lectures alone 
for £1 10^ a term for each set. Vacation courses of 
one month, usually in August, are held for scho<jlmasters 
unable to attend a course irf term time. TAie fee, when 
the diploma is awarded, is £2 2s. Other universities 
give special facilities for the trainmg of teachers, details 
of which may be obtained on application. 

The College of Preceptors (Bloomsbury Square, 
London, awards diplomas in three grades — 

Associate, Licentiate, and Fellow — to those who pass 
its examinations. Candidates must have had one 
year's experience in teaching (or equivalent training) 
to enter for the Associate, two years f<i>r the Licentiate, 
and five years for the Fellowship examination. The 
subjects of any group, — ^theory and practice of education, 
mathematics, science, languages, — must be passed at 
one elimination; other subiects mav he taken 
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separately. The subjects of examination ^ for the 
diploma of Associate are — (i) English Language ; 
(2) English History ; (3) Geography, political, physical, 
and mathematical ; (4) Arithmetic ; (5)* the Theory 
and Practice of Education ; (6) one of the following 
subjects: (a) one classical or one modern foreign 
language; (d) Mathei^atics ; (c) Science. For the di- 
ploma Licentiate the subjects are — (i), (2), (3), (4), 
same as for Associate ; (5), the Theory and Practice of 
Education advanced course; (6 and 7), two of the 
following groups : (a) Classics ; {6) two modern lan- 
guages ; (c) one clcissical and one modern language ; 
(d) Mathematics; (e) Science. For the Fellowship 
diploma subjects are the same as for Licentiate. Those 
who hg^ve taken degrees at Oxford and Cambridge are 
® exempt, irT certain specified circumstances, from these 
examinations, except that portion of them referring to 
the theory and prac^e of education. 

* The fees charged are: Associate and Licentiate, 
£1 IS. for each examination, with £i is. for the former 
and £2 2s. for the latter on qualifying, before the 
diploma is granted; Fellow, £'i 3s. each examination, 
and £*3 3s. on qualifying, before the diploma is granted. 
Full regulations can be obtained from the college on 
application. ^ 

MODERN LANGUAGE. — Where a man has in view 
a modern language mastership it will be advisable for 
him to spend a«year on the Continent to perfect himself 
in colloquial French and German. ® 
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PROsVecJS.*— T he prospects of candidates for posts in 
secondary schools are not so good as they ought to be 
considering the cost involved in education, and the 
responsible "“nature of the work. Still, salaries are 
already tending to move in an upward direction, and 
there is every reason to expect that in the future there 
will be a general improvement.^ 

The amount which an assistant master expect 
to receive varies so much with the position of the school 
and his own acquirements that it is difficult to give 
but general ideas on the subject A classical, 
nSathematical, or science master irfay begin at ;^I50 a 
year, or even less, whilst in some public schools he will 
receive ;^2oo to £2^0 a year as a start, and will progress 
to £"350 or ;^4S0 a year. Modern language ^masters 
as a rule receive somewhat less. Resilient masters*" 


will receive proportionate sums in view of the fact 
that the advantage of receivingJpoard and residence 
has to be considered. The position of house master 
in the great schools is very advantageous and one 
of the prizes of the scholastic profession. The men of 
great attainments and of superior organising ability who 
attain the position of head-master are not too highly 
paid at £1,000 to £2,000 a year. 

SOCIETIES.— There are many socieHes now which 
concern themselves with the affairs of the teaching 
profession, such as the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, the Incorporated Association of Assistant- 
Masters, the College of Preceptors, the Preparatory 
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Schools Association, the Private Schools^ Association, 
the Teachers’ Guild, the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions. It may be of no small 
advantage to the secondary teacher to join one of 
these bodies for the information and assistance he 
is likely to gain. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS.-" The training for an assistant 
nastersilip in a private school proceeds along the same 
ines as that of other candidates for educational posi- 
dons. The higher the university degree, the more 
ihorough his training, the better (other things beinf 
^qual) is the future prospect. The young man somc- 
imes proceeds direct from a public school^ to take his 
!>ost as assistant master. But in this case the salary 
1C can^exp%:t will naturally be small and the prospect 
Dcfore him anything but brilliant unless he continues 
lis studies and matriculates at one of the universities. 
;f he proceeds to tiSSe a good degree it will indicate 
vithout question that he is a man of capacity; should 
le also possess the gift of imparting knowledge and a 
veen common-sense and capacity for or^nisation his 
uture will be assured. He may become 'a partner in 
i private school at later date, or may meet with those 
vho will lend ^im assistance to start a school of his 
)wn. Am athleiic reputation will materially assist him 
,11 obtaining a position in a school or in founding one 
)f his own. 

The youth who goes direct from the sixth form of 
i public school should not expect to receive more than 
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£^o or £ 50 with his board and residence to begin with, 
or ;^8o to £100 without. He will naturally look ahead 
in going to a private school, and guard against entering 
a small provincial school inefficiently worked, where he 
might waste time. He may, however, find a small school 
in which the duties are not strenuous where he may 
have time for further studies. ^ 

The first-class preparatory school, especially in 
cases where it is connected with a great public school 
or has a good reputation, offers an excellent field for a 
letSt'her, as the salary will be higher to begin with and 
the prospects brighter than in an ordiimry private 
school. In^this case a university degree will be ad- 
vantageous. 

LECTURESHIPS.— There ar^ in these days^hefl educa-^ 
tion is developing apace, many positions open to those 
who have had a good scholastic training both here and 
in the Colonies which a man w^ do well to bear in 
mind A thoroughly qualified man may become a lec- 
turer under one of the university extension schemes. 
He may hav|fe an opportunity of entering the ranks of 
the inspectorate, where salaries range from £‘^20 up 
to £“520 for sub-inspectors, from £400 up to £800 for 
inspectors, or £900 for divisional inspectors. There 
are, in addition to H.M inspectors, a large number of 
inspectors employed by the local education authoriticb 
throughout the country, and it may be said generally 
that efficient training as a secondary teacher opens out 
possibilifies •which are not limited to the class-room. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION.— With the spread of tech- 
nical education the demand for qualified teachers has 
immensely increased. 

The facilities of training have correspondingly 
increased, and the leading universities throughout the 
country have special courses for students, of which 
particulars can be obtair^ed on application. 

The Sily Guilds Central Technical College, Exhibi- 
tion Road, London, S.W., holds an entrance or matricu- 
lation examination yearly in September, and awards 
scholarships on the results. The candidate must 

It 

not less thm sixteen years of age. The application 
form, with birth certificate and examination^fee oi £iy 
must be sent in not later than the first Monday in 
September. Candidates must pass in mathematics and 
mechanics, in English, in French or German, and in 
two of the following subjects: mechanical drawing, 
physics, and chemistiT*. The great increase in the 
number of candidates tends to make the examination 
for entry competitive. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES.— The Scholastic Agency 

at Cambridge assists Cambridge men in' search of 
scholastic appointments in public and preparatory 
schools both at home and in the Colonies. The fees are 
2s. 6d. foa: registration, and a commission of lyi per 
cent, on the first year’s salary in the case of a permanent 
situation being obtained through its instrumentality. 
The director is Professor W. J. Lewis, Mineralogical 
Museum, Cambridge. t ^ 
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The Cambridge University Appointments Board is 
situated in the University offices ; its address is 6i, St 
Andrew’s Street, and the secretary is Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A. The ?ee for registration of those seeking scholas- 
tic appointments is 5s. a year, or 21s. for five years. 
No commission is charged for appointments obtained. 
A candidate must be nominated either by the tutor of 
his college, a member of the ooard, or other^yise, and 
should register by the October term of his third year. 
The two above agencies are not run primarily on com- 
Trsrcial lines. 

The Oxford University Appointment^ Committee, 
to which every college supplies a member, recommends 
members of the University for educational and other 
posts, and keeps a list of those desirous of becoming 
masters, tutors, examiners, etc. The office is in the Old 
Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford 

At professional agencies ^e terms vary, but 
usually a small registration fee of about 2s. 6d has 
to be paid when the candidate’s name is entered. A 
commission^ of 5 per cent, is generally charged on the 
amount of de first year’s salary, or a somewhat higher 
amount for foreign and temporary engagements. Some 
scholastic agencies receive advertisements for insertion 
in educational papers, and give advice as to the best 
form and mediums in which such should appear. 



HOW TO BECOME A SECRETARY 
—PRIVATE OR OTHERWISE 

There is ^ steady dema^ld for private secretaries, and 
though there are more than sufficient young men who 
think they can fulfil the duties which this vocation 
demands, the really efficient man will have little dil ^p ^ 
culty in meeting with^a situation which will yield him« 
an adequate income. 

It is because young men do not render tliemselves 
thoroughly qualified that so much disappointment is 
ei^perienced those who believe themselves suitable 
for such a position and find a difficulty in getting 
employment on terms that seem satisfactory. 

'’QUALIFICATIONS.—The qualifications of an efficient 
secretary are many and various. He must have suave and 
gentlemanly manners, and have received a good general 
education, which he should perfect after leaving school. 
He should be able both to take down letters from dicta- 
tion in shorthand and skilful in the use of the type- 
writer. He ought "la know either French or German — it 
is better if he has an acquaintance with both — and have 
some knowledge of Latin. He should be methodical, 
punctual, businesslike ; a good memory is advantageous, 

if not essential He should be receptive and a^ble to 
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compose readily. He should have tact and discretion 
— tact, for instance, to smooth out the objectionable 
points in a communication to his chief which is lacking 
in politeness ; discretion to suggest a courteous, if firm, 
communication in reply. 

The private secretary can be invaluable to his 
employer in this way, and can render himself almost 
indispensable by clear judgment when adk|^ed to the 
qualifications mentioned. 

PROSPECTS. — Assuming that the youth has the 
'^^‘•^alifications outlined, what are his prospects? A 
^really efficient man should command £i^o to a 

year, others less gifted can obtain £75 to £12^ a year. 
If he resides in the house of his principal^ the 

sums mentioned would be considered ® excellent 

• ^ 

remuneration. It is not an occupation where security 
of tenure is assured in the majority of cases, but such 
a position may quite possibly 1®.d to a permanent post 
in some other direction. 

Thus, the employers of private secretaries are 
usually m^n of position who have wide influence which 
they will be ready to use in the case of a young man 
who gives them thorough satisfaction. The secretary 
may be recommended for another post of a similar 
nature or put in the way of obtaining sonie situation 
of a desirable and permanent nature. 

THE WOMC— The work which the private secretary 
has to perform is usually largely dbneerned with cor- 
respofidence, and here the capacity of the man at once 
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comes into play. He will probably have to dealVith a 
mass of correspondence, a portion of which will have 
to be submitted to his chief for instructions. In the 
case of a voluminous letter, he may be called upon to 
make a precis of the leading points or to state clearly 
the gist of the points raised His chief will dictate 
or give general instructions for the answers, and will 
require,- ur^%ss the corres]^ndence is very large, to see 
the answers and to sign the majority of the letters 
despatched. A copy of all letters of an important 
nature which are despatched must be kept, either 
way of the s^iorthancJ notes in the notebook of the * 
secretary, which must be indexed for ready reference, 
or by* a press copy in a letter-book, or by means of a 
separate ^py on tissue paper which is preserved with 
th'fe letters, so that the whole correspondence in con- 
secutive order can be referred to at any moment. There 
will be many circulars and printed communications 
which the secretary will probably be empowered to 
deal with himself and destroy, without referring to 
his chief, or by generally mentioning their contents. 

All important communications received will need 
endorsing and arranging in pigeon-holes, or otherwise, 
so as to be available for instant reference. He should 

''f 

be fully acquainted with the card-index and other 
systems introduced of recent years. There are 
numerous kinds of letter files and letter cases now 
issued suitable for preserving correspondence. 

In the case of very extensive correspondence, the 
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secretary will be furnished with an assistant for typing 
or writing letters from his dictation and for attending 
to the minor details of the office. 

Correspondence with titled persons, dignitaries 
(church or otherwise), and distinguished people has 
many pitfalls. The secretary should know exactly the 
proper manner in which to address his communication, 
as few things are more vexatious than for al^an to be 
betrayed into a solecism of this nature. He will 
probably have to interview people on behalf of his 
^feief, and must exercise in this portion of his duties that 
*tact and discretion which make all the difference be- 
tween a first-class secretary and one who is not 

In regard to the art of composition, the private 
secretary will doubtless have made himself perfect, not 
merely in grammar, but will be something of an expert 
in the art of expressing the views he is directed to 
convey, in a terse and able maianer. 

It wil"* be an advantage if the private secretary Eas 
a general hmowledge of book-keeping and account keep- 
ing, as it IS quite possible he may be called upon to 
keep accounts of some sort for his principal. 

It will thus be seen that a man requires the elements 
of a business training as well as a good general 
education. ' 

In London, Kensington College is an institution 
which devotes itself exclusively to the training of 
private secretaries. The course of* instruction covers 
a wide' field, including foreign languages, book-keeping, 
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business training and organisation, in addition* to the 
usual shorthand and typewriting. The full course 
occupies two years, and the College guarantees to find 
suitable employment for every pupil The students 
expect generally a salary of 130 to 150 a year. 

For those who cannot afford the time or the money 
for a thorough course of business training, a course of 
typewriting* and shortharfc, and attendance at evening 
classes at one of the many schools or polytechnics which 
teach book-keeping, correspondence and system, is the 
best method of preparation. One or two foreifu^ 
languages will always repay the time spent in acquiring* 
them. 

In regard to the method of obtaining a suitable 
post a man ijpay have private influence, which will 
secure him what he desires either directly or by means 
of introduction, or he may register his name at one of 
the employment agenoies which are now established 
in connection with teaching institutes, polytechnics, 
commercial colleges and schools. 

THE INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.— The intending 
secretary should apply to the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, 65, London Wall, London, E.C, 
for particulars of^ how to procure a certificate of 
fitness frpm that Institute. Three examinations 
are held which qualify for this institution — the 
preliminary (fee, £i is.), from which those who have 
passed equivalent® examinations are exempted ; the 
intermediate, or associate (fee, £i us. ^d)*; and 
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the final, •or fellowship, examination (fee, £2 2s.). 
For the first the candidate must be sixteen, for 
the second nineteen ; the final is taken about two 
years after passing the intermediate. The entries 
for examination must be made by the first Monday 
in JVIay and November. The subjects in the associates’ 
examination are: Correspondence, filing and Indexing 
Documents, Precis Writing, Drawing if^ Reports, 
Preparing Minutes, Commercial Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Mercantile Law, and one of the following 
*^a^jects: (a) Political Economy, (5) Company Law, (c) 
*"one foreign language (modern). For theiinal examina- 
tion the ^ubjects are on the same lines, but of a more 
advanced nature. 

PUBLIC COMPANIES.— Private secretaryships only 
have been hitherto mentioned. The man desirous of 
filling the post of secretary to a public company will 
require the same capacities a» have been described 
He will also find it desirable to specialise in acquiring 
information which will be of use to the particular com- 
pany which he aspires to serve. Limited liability 
companies have developed very rapidly of recent years, 
and offer a fair field for the qualified youth who is 
persevering, well informed, and has ^ thorough business 
training. 



HOW TO BECOME A SOLICITOR 


APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


Articles andlBtamp 

. . £395 

Examination Fees . 

20 

Tuition and Books ... 

55 

Admission 

30 


£500 




Time occupied : Five years 


FIRST G0NSIDERATI0NS.->--A solicitor is a man of 
!aw ; but must be equaBy a man of business. One 
of the first considerations in advising a boy to become 
a solicitor is the amory;it of business which can be put 
in his way when he is ready to begin his work. A 
solicitor, a barrister, and an accountant, ^ when they 
have finished their training, are all much in the same 
position — they need clients. If there are only two or 
three clients to form a nucleus, well ; the nucleus will 
grow. If not, theputlook for the solicitor is unpromising. 
The profession is becoming increasingly an affair of 
partnerships, the members of which employ numbers 
of qualified solicitors as clerks at small salaries. 

Assuming, therefore, that the boy's father has either 
a certain amount of influence in some partici4ar class 
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of society, qx else is prepared to put down a good round 
sum of money to buy a partnership for his son, what 
sort of a young man is wanted for the profession ? 

QUALITIES REQUIRED.--- The boy should be eminently 
steady. He should be absolutely dependable. He 
should be of a logical habit of mind, not giving opinions 
in a hurry and regretting them as soon as they are 
given. Industry and punctuality are as valuaijle to him 
as to a clerk, and an orderly way of doing things will 
bring its own reward. A persuasive manner and an 
temper are required every day. The education 
should be as broad a possible. What will ^stand him in 
most stead will be his level-headed outlook on life and 
his certain judgment of men. He must not neglect his 
books, for although the barrister by tradition looses down 
upon the solicitor, the solicitors' examinations are faf 
more searching than those of the Bar, and the student 
must needs be very good. ^ 

The University course is recommended by the Law 
Society, but^ it is not actually necessary, and the extra 
outlay on an\ already expensive preparation for such 
a career cannpt be fully justified, except for purely social 
reasons. { 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.|- Before leaving 
school the boy should pass the simple preliminary 
examination (fee £4)^ consisting of (i) Dictation, (2) 
English Composition, (3) simple Arithmetic and Algebra 
up to Simple Equations, (4) Geography of Europe and 
History ef Ei;ngland, (5) elementary Latin, (6) two of the 
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following languages — Latin, Greek, French, ^German, 
Spanish, Italian. The examination is held at the Law 
Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, London, in February, 
May, July, and October each year, and at* some of the 
chief cities in England and Wales. Many public 
examinations exempt from this, and Bachelors of Arts 
or of Laws at the English, Scottish, or Irish Universities 
are also^«exempt For%full particulars on this point 
write for the admirably lucid information sent out by 
the Law Society, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Notice of examination has to be given to 
secretary of the L9w Society at least thirty days in 
advance, together with the choice of languages in 
which the candidate desires to be examiifed. Should 
the candidate fail in the examination, he can go up 
•again for a further fee of %2. 

ARTICLES AND FEE.— Candidates exempted, or those 
who pass the prelimir^^ry, now sign articles of clerkship 
for five years. It should be noted that it is of no use 
to sign articles before the age of sixteen, for no one 
can be admitted before the age of twenty-one. A 
premium is required, which varies between 100 guineas 
and 500 guineas (3CX) guineas is a usual figure in 
London). Therg is stamp duty of £So on articles, a 
registration fee of 5 s., and 5 s. for a duplicate. Bar- 
risters of under five years need serve only three years 
of articles, and a barrister of over five years, voluntarily 
disbarred, is nof required to enter into articles at all. 
University graduates need serve only ^thrte years' 
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articles, ^nd*certain others are wholly or partly exempt 
from articles. 

CHOICE OF FIRM,— The choice of a principal with 
whom to sign articles is a serious matter. If the boy 
has good connections in the provinces or the country, 
from^whom he hopes to obtain business^ let him sign 
articles with a busy provincial solicitor and learn the 
provincial view and ways of diing business, ^ich the 
Londoner can never understand. Should he do this, it 
will be well to serve his last year with the London 

^ In London a great deal of speciali^tion takes 
place. Certain firms are noted for family, bank and 
public company, patent, or other work ; and the firm 
should be chosen with a view to learning that •side of 
the business particularly in which the student’s influence' 
lies. Otherwise, choose a firm with a strong reputation, 
doing a large general practice « 

THE INTERMEDIATE.— This examination may be 
taken after ^^welve months have been served as an 
articled clerk \(fee £6), It is not very severe, being 
confined to certain specified law books. If he takes it 
at the end of his first twelve months he will probably 
find that six months’ hard reading for^two hours a day 
will bring him through. For a young man of ^ood in- 
telligence a coach is not absolutely necessary, though 
it will save him a good deal of time and labour. The fee 
to a good coach is about lo guineas. IT for any reason 
the candfdate has been exempted from the preliminary, 
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. additional £2 must be added to the fee. ^The 
amination takes place four times a yekr, and the 
loks are announced each July for the forthcoming 
ar. Anyone who fails may come up* at the next 
amination by giving fourteen days^ notice and paying 
renewal fee of ;£'3. 

The following are exempt: Holders of certificates 
r hav^Tg passed for B.C.L. or LL.B. at Oxford, Cam,- 
idge, London, Durham, Victoria, Leeds, Liverpool,^ 
iblin, or Wales ; or those who, prior to entering 
tides, have taken honours in the final honours ^hool 

jurispri%dence at Oxford, or in the law trip 5 s, 
imbridge. 

FINAL EXAMiNATION.-At the end of* the articles 
iies*the final examination, consisting of: — 
fci. The principles of the law of real and personal 
3 perty, and the practice of conveyancing. 

2. The principles^of law and procedure in matters 
rally determined or administered in the Chancery 
vision of the High Court of Justice. ^ 

3. The principles of law and procedure in matters 
rally determined or administered in the King's Bench 
vision of the High Court of Justice, and the law 
d practice of bankruptcy. 

4. The principles of law and procedure in matters 
rally determined or administered in the Probate, 
vorce, and Admiralty Divisions of the High Court of 
stice ; ecclesiastical and criminal law and practice ; 
d proceedings before justices of the peace. * 
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CandMates are required to give notice in writing 
forty-two d-iys at least before the date of the examina- 
tion to the Secretary of the Law Society, Chancery 
Lane, Londoh. 

It is a severe examination, and is a full test of the 
knowledge which should have been gained in the five 
years of office apprenticeship. The fee is ;3£’io, or if 
the candidate has been exempted from the intei?inediate, 
The fee for the honours examination is £i, for 
which notice must be given at the same time as that for 
th^ iinaL For all but quick readers and really clever men 
a Course of coaching is desirable. A rull course of coach- 
ing, at least for four months, costs about 19 guineas, or 
for six months 27 guineas Besides the coaching at least 
two hours a day will have to be given up^for the last 
six months to solid reading. 

The honours examination takes place a week later 
than the final. Several valuable ^prizes are offered, so 
that a successful candidate may materially reduce the* 
heavy expenses of his training if he can secure one. 

ADMISSION.-— The final examination opens the way 
to admission to the roll of solicitors. Notice must be 
given six weeks before the first of the month in which 
it is intended application shall be made. This notice 
may be given before passing the final examination, but 
the applicant must be at least twenty-one, and have 
completed his term of service. 

The articles of clerkship, the final examination 
certificate^ te;stimonials, and the admission certificate 
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impressed with the revenue stamp of 5,/ together 
with the £s payable to the Society, shotild be de- 
posited at least one week before the expiration of the 
six weeks. 

Even when the aspirant is admitted, the expenses 
are not at an end, for a solicitor must take an annual 
certificate to practise, the stamp on which is £3 f(jr a 
country ^Heitor and fo^a London solicitor £4. los. for^ 
the first three years and £6 and £g respectively each 
succeeding year, with an extra 5s. registration fee to the 
Law Society in each case. 

PROSFECJS.— There are several courses open to tSe 
newly admitted solicitor. If he has a family partnership 
waiting for him his future is fairly assured. If he has 
capital »he n^y buy a partnership, but a little interest 
"'in addition to a money payment is most valuable. If 
he has capital and a certain amount of interest he will 
set up an office of his»own and wait for clients. 

BUYING A PRACTICE.--In the case of the purchase 
of a practice it is usual for the retiring owner to stay 
a year with the purchaser to introduce him to the 
clients. The price for a general practice will be from one 
and a half years’ to two years’ purchase. A practice with 
a large proportic^n of appointments would be more, if 
the appointments can be secured. One-fourth share of 
a partnership is worth about two and a half years’ pur- 
chase. The price of a provincial business varies be- 
tween one year’s and three years’ purchase, depending 
on the age of the practice and the paistnefs. The 
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practice retiring solicitor which consists mainly of 
crirninal ai|d county court work is worth practically 
nothing, but an old-established conveyancing practice is 
valuable, pafticularly if there are any stewardships 
attached to it. 

CLERKSHIP.— If he has neither capital nor any 
special interest he will apply for a managing clerkship 
to a good firm of solicitors. Tihe salary wilkvary be- 
tween £ 100 and £ 2 ^ 0 . The position of managing clerk, 
^ however, leads nowhere. A man without another string 
to h^bow may remain a managing clerk all his life. 
Ttie Law papers are full of advertfsements^of honours 
men of twenty-five to thirty years of age who want 
positions at^anything from £2 a week upwards. After 
two or fhree years of clerkship he will do^well 4;o look 
out for some public appointment open to solicitors, and * 
hope to carve his way to fortune in the public service. 
On the lower steps are such c#ces as vestry clerk, 
clerk to the guardians, and magistrate’s clerk. Higher 
still come positions such as clerk of the peace, town 
clerk, chancery, district, or county court registrar ; best 
of all such appointments are solicitors to Government 
departments, master of the Chancery Division, or the 
like. The experience necessary for| these posts is 
generally to be gained in the office of a solicitor 
already doing the work. Here, again, interest is of 
the greatest value. 

PROSPECTS OF PRACTICE.-Solicitors do not as a 
rule make large fortunes, and they not infrequently fail. 
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Only a general estimate of prospects can^ given ; 
but it Inay be said that a sound country prac^tice, de%h 
ing mostly with family affairs, land, mortgages, etc., 
giving enough work for two partners, may»be worth to 
each from ;£'Soo a year, rising, in the case of a large 
provincial practice with some work in the courts, to 
1,000 or 1,500 a year each. A busy London prac- 
tice employing say thre^or four partners would range 
from £yso to ;£'i,500 a year each. But there are few big 
incomes of over £2,^00 a year, and the average income 
of all solicitors is said by a good authority to b^ess 
than ;^300 a^ear. ^ 



HOW TO BECOME A STOCKBROKER 


COST OF TRAINING 


No special cc^se 

Allowance for Four years, say ... £600 


Time occupied : Four years or more 

\ 

Some boys seem cut out for a business career. They 
show it at school by their fondness for profitable trans- 
actions ; ty their stamp collecting, their hobbies which 
they turn nto money ; by their eye to th^maiiiochance. 
In short, they are business-like boys. Given a boy-* 
who is fomi of business for pure business sake ; add 
to that a veiy pleasant, taking iiq^nner, a smart appear- 
ance, and popularity with boys of his own age — there 
are the makings of a successful stockbroker. 

QUALITIe|'--Hc must be well educated, in the public- 
school sense W the term ; that is to say, he must speak 
well, dress veil, play games, and have a smattering 
of other suljccts. To be perfect!;^ frank, he need 
not know much about the deeper side of learning or 
the classics, but he must have sufficient general know- 
ledge to ca'ry him through a conversation without 
discredit. He should not leave schbol before he is 
sixteen Qi ^eientccn. 
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Further, let him have influential friends p |;)usiness, 

or rich^riends who dabble in stocks, and thehe is a boy 

who will be welcome in a stockbroker's office. For 

stockbroking is one of those occupations where influence 

is of the utmost importance. If there is a little capital 

at his back, so much the better. If he hopes to enter 

the House, he will want later on at least ;£’300 in ready 

money, and, in order to di^ss the part, for the first three 

or four years he will need an allowance. 

ENTERING AN OFFICE.—If the parents have f rien ds 

in the House (as it is called) the young 

step into the office'* as a full-blown clerk 

If there is not influence of this kind at 

boy -will go to a firm of stockbrokers as offtci , 

. boy or 

junior cl^rk, ^d will hope for promotion in ^sual 

‘TOurse of business. Whatever his position, almost 

universal condition is that on all business / 

. 1 T -11 • T ir 1 .me can in- 
troduce he will receive half the commissi . 

rr.t 1- ^ 1 i-,r Oil thc 

transaction. It the client should for any rci , . ^ 

the clerk has also to share the loss with his ^ 

^ /hm. 

CHOICE OF 0FFICE.~-A large firm o'! , 

^ lec the whole 

offers better chances than a small one ; under 

stood, the life of a stockbroker is not oic 

, r uiiceasmg 

round ot success :§ and when times are , i 
, , . 1 1 1 1 he cuts 

down his ^expenses by shedding his super clerks 

In a small business, with three or four cler, . 

|Ks, this may 


be serious. In a large business there i.*" 
more stable condiTion of affairs and a wid 
of Stock Exchange transactions. 

Q 


^ generally a 
‘‘er .experience 
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In a-lasge stockbroker’s office there are two depart- 
merits : oiie connected with buying and selling of stocks ; 
the other with the financial and clerical work. 

THE OFFICE CLERK.— Suppose the boy decides to be 
an office clerk, there is not a great deal of prospect 
before him. In a very large firm there may be one 
position at the head of the office worth perhaps 
1,000 a year; but this wouH be held only by an old 
and tried servant of the firm, who would have to deal 
^with^the negotiation of money and loans for the firm. 

^ ^ alary is very rare amongst stockbrokers’ clerks. 
Some bo) head of the office woffid be more likely to 
show it at f 25 years of service (if he held his post well), 
actions ; b^^ooo a year in a moderately big firm, 
they turn niARKET CLERK— An ambition^ boy will look 
In short, tihe arena of the market in his fight for fortune, 
who is fondhilst he is in the probationary stage of junior, 
to that a veiSw as much as possible about the business 
ance, and pop is engaged, and he will diligently read his 
are the makiiper in order to have some idea of the 
QUALITIEf prices, the names of stocks, and so forth, 
school sense 'cfy keen on his work he will possibly keep 
well, dress weok in which he enters notes about the rise 
of other sutj stocks, and the prospects of particular 
not know muv^hich he is interested. He will be punctual, 
the classics, b ndustrious, he will take an interest in his 
ledge to cair^and he will cultivate useful acquaintances ; 
discredit. Hero years it may be, he"^ will be made ar 
sixteen or clerk. 
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As^an unauthorised clerk he may expect^ a salary 
of ;^8o to ;^^I50. His firm pay an entrarxe fee of 
£io I os. and a subscription of 7^12 12s. per annum. 
His business is to go to the selling room where the 
rats (or jobbers’ clerks) are, and c!^eck the bargains of 
his firm made during the previous day. After th^t he 
goes to the various markets, and gets the prices from 
the dealers. When he ]^s gained a little more know- « 
ledge, he may be trusted to make inquiries for clients. 
He is not allowed, however, to deal. 

AUTHORISED CLERKS.— If his results have beeai will 
and there is^a vacancy after two years of that once, 
he will be promoted to authorised clerk, his firvork, the 
an entrance fee of los. and an annual sute boy or 
of 7^31 nos. JHe is still in^the House, and .the usual 
^re to take down his firm’s orders and to dfhe almost 

PARTNERSHIP.— This is the crucial pohe can in- 
career. What he wants is a partnership, ion on the 
buy hdTQ. into a firm; influence will push h^on default, 
can bring a large piece of business to hisf'fim. 
he has been able to collect a good connec the whole 
his five or six years of practical experieibe it under- 
be able to set up in business for himsel^e unoeasipg 
with his firm for 4 partnership in the busoad he cuts 
pain of removing his clients with himself, fluous clerks. 

Unless he can be sure of a turnoks, this may 
10,000 a year to start with, he should, generally a 
upon a business of his own. To carry er .experience 
over he would need a capital or credi 
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^ In a%laBge stockbroker’s office there are two depart- 
ments : oje connected with buying and selling of stocks ; 
the other with the financial and clerical work. 

THE OFFICE CLERK.— Suppose the boy decides to be 
an office clerk, there is not a great deal of prospect 
before him. In a very large firm there may be one 
position at the head of the office worth perhaps 
;£'i,ooo a year; but this wouH be held only by an old 
and tried servant of the firm, who would have to deal 
with-^the negotiation of money and loans for the firm. 
This I alary is very rare amongst stockbrokers’ clerks, 
and the'^ head of the office woifid be more likely to 
get, after j 25 years of service (if he held his post well), 
;^500 or 

\ 6^000 a year in a moderately big firm. 

THE ^^harket clerk.— An ambition^ boy will look 
rather to arena of the rnarket in his fight for fortune. 
He will, he is in the probationary stage of junior, 

get to 

as much as possible about the business 
in which hop is engaged, and he will diligently read his 
financial pkiiper m order, to have some idea of the 
movement ff v- prices, the names of stocks, and so forth. 
If he IS reaciy keen on his work he will possibly keep 
afprimle bcyeok in which he enters notes about the rise 
and fall ofj stocks, and the prospects of particular 
ventures m %hich he is interested. He will be punctual, 
he will be } ndustrious, he will take an interest in his 
appearance, j^^d he will cultivate useful acquaintances ; 
till, after. tv ^70 years it may be, he'" will be made an 
unauthorised!^ clerk. 
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^an unauthorised clerk he may expect^ a salary 
o to £iSO. His firm pay an eutrarice fee of 
os. and a subscription of £12 12s. per annum, 
usiness is to go to the selling room where the 
^ (or jobbers' clerks) are, and c^eck the bargains of 
n made during the previous day. After th^t he 

0 the various markets, and gets the prices from 
ale^a. When he lias gained a little more know- • 
he may be trusted to make inquiries for clients, 
not allowed, however, to deal. 

THORISED CLERKS.— If his results have been^od 
lere is^a vacancy after two years of this work^, 

1 be promoted to authorised clerk, his firm paying 
ranee fee oi £^2 los. and an annual subscription 
I ^os. .^e is still in^the House, and his duties 

take down his firm's orders and to deal. 
RTNERSHiP,— This is the crucial point of his 
. What he want® is a partnership. Capital will 
inj into a firm; influence will push ]/iim in if he 
ing a large piece of business to his/ firm ; and if 
3 been able to collect a good connection during 
^e or six years of practical experience, he may 
le to set up in business for himself, or bargain 
lis firm for 4 partnership in the business on the 
f romoving his clients with himself, 
iless he can be sure of a turnover of, say, 
)0 a year to start with, he should not venture 
a business of his own. To carry on this turn- 
le would need a capital or credit •of perhaps 
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i^£,ooo;’^-|)!it the amount would depend largely^on his 
clients aiil their methods of doing business. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOUSE.-In any case, mem- 
bership of the Stock Exchange is the next step. If 
he has served his apprenticeship by being in the 
House as a clerk for four years, or three years in the 
House and one year in the settling room, he will enter 
the House as a “ two-decker that is to saj«, he must 
produce two members of the House as sureties to the 
extent of ;£'300 each; he must pay an entrance fee of 
£" 2^2 los., an annual subscription of £^2 los., and 
buy one Stock Exchange share. Those shares vary 
with the briskness of the business, and at the time of 
writing (August, 1908) they stand at about £160 each. 

If he has not fulfilled the four yearsf conditions, he 
enters the House as a ^Hliree-decker,'" and has to 
find three sureties of 5 00 each ; must pay an entrance 
fee of £5:2^5, an annual subscription of ^^42, and buy 
three share^i. 

No outline can be given of a man's prospects 
after this, ^hey rest with himself entirely. It is an 
interesting s^nd exciting life. He will live by his wits. 
The whole business of stockbroking is more or less 
of a gamble, but with regular clil^nts the gambling 
element is to a great extent eliminated, and a large 
income — fluctuating, it is true, but, nevertheless, large — 
is before every hard worker and keen^business man who 
enters the Stock Exchange. 

INFLllEi^CE.— The word influence has been used once 
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in this chapter. By it is meant lhe*gii)ssessipn 
ons or friends, who have to deal with a large 
of money for investment. That is to say, a 
lative who has to invest surplus funds of an 
:e company, or a bank, or any other large 
is a valuable asset, even i? only a small part 
usiness can be diverted to the firm in which the 
-odcbroker is. Batiks, particularly, which deal in 
md shares on their own and on their clients’ 
ire most valuable ; and solicitors have a good 
business to give out. ^ 

r OF A BUSIPteSS.—Xhe expenses of setting uf 
3 own account are merely the cost of an office 
0 ; the cost of a clerk, say, 50 a year. 

• stockbroker makes his money by charging 
sion, varying between per cent, up to i pei 
1 all orders, sales, or purchases. He buys the 
ind shares fromi*the jobber, and is Liable to the 
for the price of everything he buys, or at al 
for the difference between the price at whicl: 
3 and the price of delivery. 1 

3 liability is more apparent than j real, but a 
le time, on the settling days, when clients an 
” in sending their cheques, it is often necessar] 
s to borrow as much as ;^50,ooo from the ban! 
rrily. It is on these occasions that the posses 
capital or credit is useful. 

ire is one'^other feature in stockbroking whid 
: mentioned, and that is what is called tiie ^*half 
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bcrok This is an individual who in lower ranks 

of life wojild be called a “tout” He has a certain 
connection amongst financiers or wealthy men. 
He spends fiis days in writing to or keeping in touch 
with his business friends, and in getting to know fresh 
acquaintances. He makes his tour, he gathers in 
orders, and on his return to the office the orders are 
executed by the clerks of then firm. In corlfeideration 
of this mutual benefit, the firm and the “ half- 
book man ” share the commission. A “ half-book man ” 
mayijpe a member of the Stock Exchange. 

® JOBBERS.— The jobber is a rat:e distinct from the 
stockbroker. He lives in the House all day, and buys 
and sells what stocks and shares are wanted by -his 
clients the brokers. He enters the p^fessi@n as a 
jobber's clerk, and rises in much the same way as the* 
stockbroker’s clerk. What is true of the broker is true 
of the jobber, except that he depends for his business 
upon the friendliness of brokers, and, as a leading 
broker advise*^ humorously, should “ spend his time in 
cultivating tfie society of a daughter of the richest 
broker he can find.” The prospects before a jobber are 
hardly so good as those of a broker, unless he develops 
a very keen scent for a rise or fill in prices, and 
gambles successfully on his own account, an4 for this 
he will need capital. Of the two lines the broker’s is 
the more pleasant, and the jobber’s the more exciting. 
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APPROXIMATE COST OF TRAINING 


% — 


Veterinary College 

£84 

other Fees, say 

7 

Exammation Fees 

20 

Registration Fee 

1 


— 

% 

Say £112 


Time occupied : Four years 

The qualifications for a veterinary surgeon are much 
the same as those of the medical man, except that the 
good veterinary surgeoifc must have a passionate attach- 
ment to^ animals and a large knowledge of their ways. 
Few London boys have an opportunity /of acquiring 
this love for dumb beasts, but occasionally one comes 
across a boy devoted to dogs, horses, ard other pets, 
and this love of animals is the foundatior4 upon which 
to build a good cfreer as veterinary surgeon. 

SPECI.ikLISATION.— A school education, provided it is 
of a good all-round nature, need not be interfered with 
until perhaps the boy^s last year, when he may be 
allowed to specialise to a certain extent in science. At 
the age of sixteen he will leave school, ha»ving passed 

247 
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the matr^iijation if possible, or a preliminary examina- 
tion recogjiised by the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. For a boy who intends to take 
the London*degrce in veterinary surgery, the matricu- 
lation is most im|)ortant. Full particulars of these 
examinations can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

^ The Preliminary is in mo^. respects ideiStical with 
that laid down for dentists, except that in a case of 
College of Preceptors’ examination the candidate must 
not q^ily pass, but must obtain a minimum of 550 marks. 
Having passed his preliminary, thd" intending veterinary 
should make application for admission to the Royal 
Veterinary ^College, Camden Town, if he is a London 
boy, or the Royal Dick Veterinary Colleg,e, Edkiburgh, 
the Veterin^ary College of the University of Liverpool,*" 
or one of tb^e other veterinary colleges. 

The studlpnt attends the colkge for four years at a 
fee of £21 aj year, with small extras (an entrance fee 
of IS., and an annual fee of los. 6d. for the library). 
He must be art least sixteen years of age before enter- 
ing the college. The dean reports fully to parents and 
guardians of pach student at the end of each year, and 
the college is'l run on far more stricD lines as regards 
discipline and| inspection than medical collegi^s. The 
students are kept hard at work, and do not get the 
same opportunities of running wild Members of 
the college staff are not allowed to conduct private 
classes, and ahcmld any extra instruction be necessary 
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d the usual course of lectures, no^ q;;xtra fee is 

• * 

le dull or the lazy student who cannot pass these 
nations is allowed only three aitem|>ts for each 
examination, and on the third failure his pupilage 
, and he can only re-enter th^ college by passing 
.amination of the class elsewhere, in Edinburgh or 

le holidays may be profitably spent with a country 
lary surgeon. A small premium has to be paid 
e first two or three visits, but the experience 
I is invaluable.* Later, a clever student can pay 
5 holidays in this way by acting as assistant 
NDON DEGREE— For the London degree there 
uf examinations — one at the end of each year at 
■e, so that the student who has matriculated can sit 
sse as well as his class examinations. The total 
nation fees of th% University, including matricula- 
mount to £21 — £s for each of the examinations, 

I registration fee on passing the fijial. 
iver students at the London Colle'^'e may reduce 
fees considerably by obtaining one of the cen- 
■ prizes of ;£'io given to the most efficient student 
h class at tfie big college. There is a bursary of 
ncl various similar prizes 

^CTICE— At the end of his fourth year, when the 
t has taken his final examination, he may then 
5 e as a veterinary surgeon. He will consider 
tr it is desirable (i) to buy a practice ; (2) to 
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buy a partiaership ; (3) to set up in practice for him- 
self in a district where there is no existing- vet/* ; or 
he will make for a more or less official position in the 
employment ^of corporations of large towns^ or post- 
offices, or in the service of any hrm with a large 
number of horses. ^ There are also official positions at 
docks, where much live stock is imported. 

He will generally be wise, ^ his college c?t)urse has 
been successful, to aim at one of these appointments — 
to begin with, at all events, 

THE ARMy.—There is also a further outlet for him 
in the Army Veterinary DepartnSent, candidates for 
which must apply to the Under-Secretary of State, War 
Office, Lon^ton, and interview the Director-General- of 
the Army Veterinary Department Age limits ai?e from 
twenty-one to twenty-seven. 

Candidates must be members of the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, unmarried, and of ^sufficiently good social 
standing to 'satisfy the requirements of the^ army! 
‘Various testin^onials have to be forwarded, and candi- 
iates have to ^present themselves for examination as 
racancies occur. A candidate who secures a qualifying 
lumber of majrks will receive a position in the order of 
nerit in which he passes. After six ifionths on proba- 
ion he enters*^ the army as veterinary lieutenajit, at a 
)ay of ;^'250 pier year on appointment. As veterinary 
:aptain his pa}*( is 15s. 6d. a day, to £i or more as 
Qajor ; as lieutelnant-colonel his nav is -/Ti 10s.. and as 
olonel £i ip. 



T AND WHERE TO EMIGRATE 

lL considerations*— In considering the ques- 

• Migration it ^ as well to bear in mind 
general principles. Countries in various stages 

• development require different classes of men ; 
;ain, countries vary, according to their natural 
ss, as |o their tequirements. A new country, um 
ed, with virgin forests and untilled soil, requires 
of the frontier type, a man who cai? fell trees, 
kill of ^physical strength and courage, and who 
lure hardships ; who is ready and trained to 

fight for life and fortune against the forces of 
for the first few years of his residence in the 
. Such a country was America a hundred years 
ch are the north-west province^ of Canada 

next stage in development is when the country 
n to a certain extent civilised The individual 
has beconTe a community, and it is necessary 
Iqp the country by railroads. This calls for a 
)f labour on the railways, it calls for better trans- 
1 for agricultural machinery. It may be called 
hanical phase ; later, when the small communi- 
e grown to cities, one has the luxijriotis phase. 
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Mechanism^ if developed ; it is used for electric lighting, 
trtoiway^ lifts, ^ etc. ; it is the age of the builder, when 
solid buifdings are taking the place of the rough 
shanties of the frontier-man phase. The general store- 
keeper is giving way to the shopkeeper, as the shop- 
keeper in turn wil^give way to the large stores. In 
this phase the clever salesman, the agent for machinery, 
the clerk with special qualifications, in fact, aril sorts of 
^practical men are required to sell goods to keep the 
country moving forward. It is at this stage the capitalist 
steps in to use his money for developing the country, 
atid here, for the first time, the s«llers of^ luxuries are 
wanted. 

TRADE.-«-Another very important consideratiaru in 
‘emigrating to a colony or a foreign country^ is the 
state of trade. To take ® striking examples of re-'^' 
cent years one may recall that in 1907 and 1908 
America was going through % period of trade de- 
pression which practically stopped emigration ; be- 
cause she haijl so many people out of work in her 
own land, she had no use for outsiders. South Africa 
has been in a very depressed state for some years, 
and to her depression in 1908 was added a cattle 
disease which swept through the whoKi country. Trade 
was at a standstill, and in many parts the roads were 
closed. Anyone emigrating to South Africa until trade 
improves, even if he has a settled job, would be rash ; 
to go without the promise of employment would be 
madness. ^ 
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ADAPTABILITY.™ Before emigrating a'* man should 
consider very carefully his capabilities. ^ He^ must ask 
himself : What can I do which will be valuable to this 
new country to which I am going ? The whole secret 
of success in colonisation is contained in one word 
— '‘adaptability.’' The man who goes out to another 
country must adapt himself to the conditions of that 
country ; Jie must foi'get^rfor the time being that he is a 
representative of the greatest race on earth, and the 
hub of his particular universe must shift from England 
to the new country. Many emigrants fail b^pause 
they forget ^biis. ^ ^ 

Hours of labour will be different ; tools, arrange- 
ment?s of the workshop, discipline or lack of^ disciplj^iAi^ 
everything in^he new country will be very different' 
"^from the old. If the emigrant considers that the English 
way of doing things is better, particularly if he is an 
emigrant into Canadai^r Australia, he will do well to 
conceal his ideas. If he is a professional man and he 
arrives in a place at a time when professional men 
are not wanted, he must be content ^ to become if 
necessary a labourer for the time being, and work his 
hardest at any employment which comes his way. 

A doctor in 'Montreal who has one of the best 
practices spent his first month in Canada as a street- 
sweeper. An emigrant must not say to himself: ''I 
am a skilled carpenter, I am a skilled painter, and I 
will not do anything but work at my trade.” He must 
be prepared to do anything and everything. * 
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AN EXAMPLE.— Take the individual case of a young 
w&n of my acquaintance. He was trained as a 
mechanical engineer and went through the shops, but 
for some freak joined the army. Tiring of that he 
emigrated to America with no other idea than going 
to a new country. ^ He was well dressed, and obtained 
a situation as salesman in a New York store; leaving 
that he went west in the Spring and setvfd as farm 
hand; after that he joined a circus as driver of the 
steam roundabout, and when the circus broke up he 
wen^to a theatre as limelight man. 

^ For some time he drove a ihotor-c^j, till on the 
death of his master he took the position of a mechanic 
Jj2^an engifieering shop. One day a machine-imnder 
^was not in his place, so the work was ^anded®over to 
the mechanic. His machine-minding was so satis-"" 
factory that he was promoted first to foreman, then to 
manager at a high salary, and i»ow is general manager 
of a large engineering works. 

The case ks by no means peculiar, but it is quoted at 
some length In order to show what kind of man is 
wanted in the new country. 

The prices paid for labour in new countries are 
often deceptive, and should not be ^-elied upon as in- 
dicating a desirable wage until the cost of living has 
been very carefully reckoned. 

With these general considerations to guide us, let 
us consider what the Colonies and foreign countries have 
to offer in the way of employment 
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lELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. — Emigration 
la has recently been overdone, so that many c 
as which afforded good openings in the pas^ 
le present filled. Young men, therefore, wi^ 
to consider the conditions prevailing in C 
s prSsent time, an4 in case of doubt as to 
s, consult the authorities at the of&ce of thf 
nissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, T 
or one of the branch offices established..^ ^ 
Birmirtgham, ulasgow, Exeter, Belf^ 
leen and Dublin. These agents supp^^t^>..^ 
iuction to the Government ag ^ 

i will be found useful. Informatic 
led and systematised that an inte 
makes careful inquiries in advance, 
lH of securing employment in Cana« 
is^a sufficient sum of money in hu 
lim over the first few weeks. 
iE KIND OF MEN WANTED.^In Cai 
Die emigrant is a farmer, with a litt 
ementary knowledge of agriculture, 
by, energetic young man, with a sm 
I (or, even less) to £2$o, is likely to dc 
in the Dominion if his physical streng 
id by judgment and caution. A man 
:ver little, is of course a mark for sha 
inion as in every other country, so th?4 
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will do weil 1:0 deal with and take the advice of only 
th% Government agents until he feels his feef in the 
new land. A^free grant of lOO to 200 acres of forest 
land is mad^ on the simple conditions of residence and 
cultivation, to any settler over 18 years of age in 
the provinces of N^w Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, 
and of 160 acres in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Yukon and some parts of Britj^h Columbia. 4_and may 
also be bought at moderate prices. A set&r should 
^have 20s. to 25s. an acre for working capital. 

EXPERIENCE. — The emigrant will be wise 
ojti a farm for a time btfore taking up land, 
.i his^us gain experience in the methods neces- 
m encn'^cess in the new country. Whilst doipg so, 
v^c s' ^ be receiving about £2 a. month, wij;h board 
tJndCfg’ . in addition, so that he will not be dissi-r 


fpating'^'c!:^^)f his capital. A youth without experience 
^plight have to give his service without remuneration 
(-for a year, or even on a first-class farm might have to 
pay for his bboard and lodging; on such a matter the 
^agent-general of the province to which he desired 
j to emigrate would advise him, or the officials at the High 
^ Commissioner’s office, whose address is given above. 

WITHOUT CAPITAL.— For those Without* capital the 
y onditions will not be as favourable ; they will have to 
, spend two or three years in hard work, learning their 
s ousiness thoroughly and saving their money, so that 
they can then start for themselves.® In some cases 
. young rCen^ having attained experience, combine and 
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take up land in partnership. The advantages of this 
systenr is that they get agreeable companionship, which 
is a matter not to be lightly regarded when it is remem- 
bered how isolated the farms are. The Government of 
Canada advise emigrants paying premiums in this coun- 
try to gain instruction in farming. They regard it in all 
cases as waste of money, and in many instances such 
payments- are induced fraudulent motives. 

THE Cest time to GO OUT.— The emigrant should 
on no account arrive in Canada in the autumn or 
winter, unless he has a certain post or can stay, with 
friends. He should -reach the Dominion in April, at a 
time when work is abundant and the country is full 
of activity from end to end - ^ 

CONDITIONS OF ENTRY.— The emigrant on^ his" 
^arrival must have at least ;!^5 in cash in his possession, 
besides his ticket to his destination. If he has not 
been vaccinated he should be before departure, as other- 
wise he will be held in quarantine till thife omission is 
repaired. The Dominion wisely insists that men 
coming to Canada shall be physically/ and mentally 
fit, and in such condition that they ‘ are likely to 
enrich and not impoverish the country. There are 
no free, assisted, br nominated passages given by the 
Canadian Government The ordinary fares by British 
ships from ^London, Glasgow, Liverpool, or London- 
derry are about los. steerage, and ;f8 los. second 
cabin, with childl'en from one to twe-lve half-fare, and 

under one year in the steerage los. ar/id secojid cabin £i, 
R / 
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No free<9 railway tickets are given. The fares to 
places in the ^eastern provinces are comparatively 
small, but to places in the centre and west they are as 
high as iJ'3*iSs. to Winnipeg, ;£'5 to Prince Albert, 
;^8 I os, 3d to Victoria, British Columbia, where a 
journey of over 3,0(!^ miles has to be undertaken. On 
landing the settler should apply at one of the Dominion 
immigration agencies which ar^ established art Quebec, 
Montreal, Halifax in Nova Scotia, and St. Jolfn in New 
Brunswick. 


El^GRATION AGENTS. — The societies in Great 
Britain which take an interest im emigration, such as 
the Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army, the Society for 
^ ^ ^ ^^omoting IThristian Knowledge and others, will always 
give advice, and, in some cases, othe^ assistance to 
intending emigrants ; but it should be borne in mind- 
that all emigrants sent out to Canada by British 
charitable societies or public fu^ads must obtain certifi- 
cates from \the Canadian Emigration Authorities, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C. 

OTHER LABOUR —Amongst other classes of persons 
who are likely^ to do well in Canada are stockmen, 
who receive wa^es of £4. to £$ month and board in 
Alberta ; gardeners, with wages of 2^s. to 42s. a week, 
or :£'3 to ;5‘5 a m(pnth and board ; and market gardeners, 
with a little capital, in the neighbourhood, of the big 
towns. Mechanics in any particular branch of manu- 
facture will be wise to make inquiries* in advance as to 
the stale'^of j:rade and probabilities of obtaining employ- 
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ment as, whilst the wages paid are satisfactory, ranging 
from 6s. to 12s. a day in the easteri| provinces to 8s. 
to 1 6s. a day in the middle provinces, with 12s. to 20s. 
a day in British Columbia, it must be borne in mind 
that there are times of depressic^n in Canada as here, 
when it would be inadvisable to go out. A ^special 
notice of warning, for instance, was officially issued in 
igo8 to^the effect that^the only class of men wanted A 
Canada at that time were experienced farm labourers 
and farmers financially able to take homesteads or 
purchase lands. ^ « 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

OPENINGS^^IN AUSTRALIA.— Since 1900 the States 
of Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
have been federated in the Commonwealth of 
*AustraJia ; New Zealand remains a separate Dominion. 
It is naturally a more serious matter j for emigrants 
to go to Australasia in search of employment, the 
expense of the journey being so greatly in excess of 
that to th^ Dominion of Canada, especially in the case 
of second-class passengers. 

FARM HANDS.— As in the case of Canada, it is the 
agricultura? class for which there are better openings 
in Australasia than for any other trade or profession. 
Young men who possess elementary kno's^ledge of 
farming, dairy farming and fruit growing, and have a 
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small^capital of about £2QOy are in demand everywhere 
throughout the (?onimonw^ealth and New Zealand, the 
larger their e3*«perience and the more thorough their 
training the greater are their prospects of success. 

Young men who are willing to go out and rough it, 
assuming that they possess good health, grit and perse- 
verance, and are not afraid of hard work, will probably 
ffnd employment as farm or station hands, but they 
should possess ;£‘5o on thdr arrival, and have definite 
aims in view before they leave the mother country. 

«*MEC?!ANICS.— -There is an opening for skilled 
mechanics and young men who have had a ^mechanical 
training at home as carpenters, bricklayers, etc. ; but 
-.^^clerks, '•'shopmen and warehousemen should not emigi^te 
unless they go out to situations that liaveHoeen sCcured 
in advance or to friends who know the requirements of 
the State to which they emigrate. 

ASSISTED PASSAGES.—Xhe c^st of the passage 
from Great Britain to the principal ports of the •Com- 
monwealth and, New Zealand is about £i6 third-class 
and £^2 seconii-class. Some of the Commonwealth 
States assist emigrants in certain circumstances. Thus, 
in Western Australia £6 to £7 los, towards a Jhird-class 
passage is given to the man with agricultural experi- 
ence and a capital of ^^50 or more. Assistance is also 
given to persons nominated by the ColoniaF Secretary 
in Perth, Western Australia, by personp residing in the 
Slate. Reduced passages are granted to farmers, 
shepherds, etc., to New Zealand, who possess a private 
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income or have a capital of at least The^rates 

in such cases are £2^ second-class, or <^12 (or less) third- 
class. But such assistance varies for different States, 
and particular inquiry must be made by the youth in 
order to ascertain if he is entitled to such help. 

GRANTS OF LAND.— Free grants of 160 acres of 
land may be obtained in Western Australia, and 
Government land ma}j%be purchased for 2s. 6d. an acije 
for -homesteads of 640 acres in Queensland, for 5 s. an 
acre and upwards in South Australia and New Zealand, ® 
for I os. an acre and upwards in Tasmania, an 4 for £i 
and upwards in N^w South Wales and Victoria, nearly 
all of such being uncleared land ^ 

* ^Payment may be made by instalments ; culUvation 
and r^sidenc^ are generqjly required. Pastoral lands 
may be rented at low rates, and private and improved 
lands may be bought. 

The climate of N8w Zealand corresponds to that of 
* England, with rather a hotter and brighter summer and 
a warmer winter. North Australia is very hot for most 
of the year, and the southern districts somewhat warmer 
than in England. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

In regard to all portions of South Africa, from Cape 
Town to Salisbtiry and from Durban to Pretoria, great 
caution should be exercised by young n^en before 
making up their minds to emigrate to theSe Colonies. 
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TJie fare to Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and East 
London varies fr^ £22 los. to ;£'33 12s. second-class, 
and third-class^ from £g gs. to jfi'ig igs. 

Young men wishing to learn farming under colonial 
farmers should write to the Under-Secretary for 
Agriculture, Cape Town. 

RHODESIA.— In Rhodesia at the present time there 
are openings for farmers ; landr can be purct^sed at 
low prices. To suitable* settlers special terms are 
' given for ocean passages, and exceptional facilities in 
regard railway travelling and residence. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Information Bureau at 138, 
Strand, Lon(^on, W.C. ; or at 131, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgoiv. « • 

Parents intending to prejsare their scms for fife in 
the Colonies will be wise to make inquiries for the latest 
information at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., wlfere they will be able 
to obtain free or at a very cheap price useful handbooks 
and circulars regarding cost of passage and living, 
prospects in various Colonies, and other particulars that 
will be of service to those intending to proceed to 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa. 

WEST INDIES 

FEW OPENINGS.— There is not muclft prospect here 
for young®men, and in view of the cost of living and 
other considerations a youth should not go, unless he 
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caia see his way to make double the salaty he would at 
home. The weather is hot, except# in the highlands, 
but the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The best 
time to go out is the beginning of winter, November or 
December. There are occasional openings for young 
men on sugar estates as overseers at a salary ^of £ 4.0 
to ;£'50 a year with board. Such men require to be 
fairly Educated, and ^ose who have had farm expeij- 
ence are the most suitable. Artisans and shop 
assistants are occasionally required There is some « 
opening in the larger Colonies for members of-«the legal 
profession,# and there are a certain number of govern- 
ment medical and legal appointments which are filled up 
by^the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

CEYLON 

FROSPECTS.-~Th?re is a fair chance for English 
barrifiters, and physicians with good qualifications may 
be able to make a fair income. Legal practitioners 
are divided into two classes, advocates and proctors, 
answering to barristers and solicitors in this country. 
Member^ of tba Bars of the United Kingdom are 
eligible for admission as advocates in Ceylon without 
further examination, and British and Irish solicitors, 
attorneys® writers to the signet or proctors are similarly 
eligible for admission as proctors. There is a Govern- 
ment Training College for teachers at Colombo. 
Engineers and skilled artisans required By the Govern- 
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ment^are pro toed through the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 3 ^.nd ^ Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. 
The great tea-growing industry affords some opening 
for young men who may have to pay £xoo for a yearns 
training and board, and afterwards may receive as 
assistai^fs from 1,000 to 3,000 rupees, whilst experienced 
men may earn 5,000 rupees a year. Further informa- 
tipn can be obtained from the C^urator of the ^Ceylon 
section, or Executive Officer for Ceylon at the Imperial 
' Institute, South Kensington. 

The /are to Ceylon costs about £42, £$2, or £14, 
first, second and third class respectively. Xhe climate 
is tropical, but fairly healthy. 


EMPLOYMENT ABROAD 

t 

In the past the sword has often carved a niche for an 
Englishman abroad. To-day, even, there are soldiers 
occupying high positions among foreign nations. Colonel 
Maclean, late of the British army and afterwards Kaid 
Maclean of Morocco, is a good example«of a sofdier who 
carved a fortune for himself with his own sword. 

In Afghanistan, a native of Birmingham, Sir^ Salter 
Pyne, has charge of the army and arsenal! In the 
service of the Sultan of Turkey are many Pashas with 
British nances ; and in Egypt you have the same queer 
mixtures of English surname and Turkish title. 
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In the more peaceful pursuit of diploifiacy we ^find 
many British names. M. Wadding^on, fhe French 
Ambassador in London, was a Rugl)y^ boy; Count 
Taafo, the Prime Minister of Austria from 1879-1893, 
was an Irish peer ; in Sweden and Norway before their 
separation Count Ludwig Douglas was Minis|:er of 
Foreign Affairs; President McKinley was the de- 
scendant of a leader o< the Ulster rebels ; Spain had* 
the Duke of Telman sometime Prime Minister, who 
claimed to be Duke of Donegal ; whilst in Chinese 
affairs the two most notable diplomatists o&» recent 
years were Sir Halliday Macartney, who recently died, 
ihe Minister Plenipotentiary in London, and Sir Robert 
Hift, who spent the best years of his life as director 
of Chftiese Ciistoms. ^ 

L there any opening for the man with ordinary 
attaimients who desires for one reason or another to 
^make his living and pSrhaps his future in other lands ? 

EUROPE.~The opportunities are becoming restricted 
Take Europe for example. There is very little 
that the average Briton can teach the average Con- 
tinental. If he go abroad as a labourer or a mechanic 
he will possibly iind work, but he will also find that 
the hours of work are longer than in England, that 
the rat» of pay is lower, and that he must reform his 
standard (ff living, cutting down many luxuries which 
he had considered necessities in the old land. 

For the educated Englishman the Conliijent offers 
a few, but very few, opportunities. It is ^ften possible 
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to obtain a tutorship in one of the Anglophile countries 
such as France, Austria, Italy, or Portugal For this il 
is necessary tliat the candidate should have gooc 
credentials and a working acquaintance with the 
language of the country to which he is going. These 
appointments may be ascertained by application tc 
some high-class scholastic agency. 

^ There are other openings*^ which exist ^for pro 
fessional men, Where^jer there is a considerable 
English colony will be found English doctors, dentist 
and cl^w-gymen. Switzerland, particularly in the white 
in the higher parts, is a happy hunting-ground fo 
doctors skilled in diseases of the lungs. 

A^few appointments for masters who can speal 
French are open at such places as St.'^Malo ;^or fo 
those who can speak German, Heidelburg. The pa; 
is about 1 50 a year, and the hours are long ; only first 
rate men, University graduates with honours, ar 
wanted. English masters are from time to time re 
quired for hig:h-grade schools in Switzerland, Franc 
and Germany particularly. University men are pre 
ferred, though it is sometimes possible for a wel 
educated public school man to obtain the post. Th 
pay would be comparatively small — from ;£*50 to £10 
a year with board and lodging, which would « be cor 
sidered good. A considerable number of lat^e Englis 
firms are represented on the Continent and emplo 
Englishmgn, but the openings are not often heard c 
since they ai?e generally filled from the firms’ staffs. 
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The advertisement pages of newspapers will give 
the only information that can be ^jbtained, though 
occasionally a payment of a guinea dr so to a press- 
cutting agency will save a great deal of trouble, always 
provided that the searcher knows for what he is looking. 

UNITED STATES.— As regards* the United States 
of America, since the great fall of trade in 1907-8 
emigration has been slow. There is no more^ 

employment in American tovms than in English towns 
for the town worker, but if the emigrant will go west 
to the less settled parts of the country, he wilLduring 
harvest finti ample* work at very good pay. Tfie 
general custom of farmers, however, is to take on new 
haMs just before the farming, for perhaps two ij^onths 
in all, tod discharge themes the winter comes on. 

It is doubtful whether a man with only the capability 
of an agricultural labourer could, without command of 
capital, do any good ifi the United States. Wages are 
high when there is work to be done, but there is not 
so much constant employment for farniers as in this 
country. As there is little green crop in the United 
^States there is much less employment there for women 
and children thai> in England. The farm labourer as a 
^distinct class can hardly be said to exist The hours 
in the summer are very long, but in the winter there is 
practically«a cessation of work ; indeed, I have in mind 
a farm of 5,00® acres which during the winter gave 
employment for only two men. ^ 

An energetic capable man, able to do household 
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carpentry, strong enough to combine lumbering wit 
agTiculture, will ijrobably do rather better in the t!Fmte 
States than here. 

In breeding and rearing cattle, with good manage 
ment from 25 to 30 per cent, can be obtained on th 
money invested. Nafurally, the capital required is muc 
greater for cattle farming, since the smallest numbe 
with which it is worth while io start is about 1,00 
head It is prudent ta go into the business wit 
about £4.^000. 

In Texas there is even now a held for emigratioi 
siiice being an agricultural and not a m^inufacturiii 
State farmers have the best chance of succeedim 
Quite^small^farms run on modern lines will support 
man and small family, provided they %s:e sufikientl 
near the railroad to have the produce promptly exporte 
for the market. Of late ranching has been less prohi 
able than formerly. Emigrants Should be warned the 
the climate of Texas is very hot, and will suit a cor 
stitiition from southern Europe better than a 
Englishman, unless the latter can spare the time t 
become acclimatised by approaching it gradually. 

CHILi—In Chili openings exist for the workin 
farmer possessed of small capital. Prairie land is n 
longer to be had free, but tracts are sold from tim 
to time by the Government at a moderate price. O 
the railways and in the large farms# where moder 
machinery^ is employed there is a moderate deman 
for skilled Europeans. In the foundries of the larg 
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towns, where skilled operators are the pro- 
portioti of one to five, an English mechanic of proved 
efficiency and good character may secm:e a *satisfactory 
position. 

Carpenters, mechanics, millers, dressmakers, bakers 
and shoemakers are sometimes as^sted by a society in 
Paris called '^Sociedad de Fomento Fabril” The 
daily "pa| of ordinary ^botir varies from to $2.^ 

Miners receive from $4, and skilled labour from $4 to $6. 
The country has a very warm climate, but is quite 
bearable to a European. In San Domingo t^e rich 
mineral deposits hatre never been thoroughly workeci, 
and mining engineers should have an opportunity of 
securing good positions as engineers ot the ^ gold, 
coppery iron a^d coal mings which were discovered a 
* few years ago. 

There are large tracts of fertile land unoccupied and 
undeveloped. The Gofernment is doing all in its power 
to encpurage agriculture, and offers good inducements 
to emigrants who will settle on these tracts and begin 
the work of tillage. The purchase of iigricultural im- 
plements is also assisted by the Government, repayment 
being made by ^he farmer in kind by instalments. 
Electricians, engineers and miners are likely to find 
employment. 

THE ARGENTINE, with a generally good climate, has 
in the past supplied a fine career to many English- 
men, and does still offer a few opportunities. Those 
wishing to go out should prepare themselves by learn- 
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iiig the Sp^nfsh language (it is one of the easiest to 
learn), and a young man with the usual smattering of 
French and Latin should be able to speak with fluency 
within six months if he studies for two hours a day. 
The railways of the Argentine are still developing, and 
docks and harbours rre under construction. There are 
therefore many openings for civil and mechanical en- 
gineers and a few for mining engineers. A few railway 
clerks are required to fill the wastage, and these are 
generally picked from the home staffs of the com- 
panies.^ Builders, architects, shopkeepers with capital, 
and skilled tradesmen of all kinds sliould find profitable 
work. 

EC^LIVIA.~New railroads are being projected -and 
employment for engineers and foremeruis mos^ likely 
to be found. The native generally is not talented and ** 
without technical training, and for this reason there 
has of late been much emigraoion of technical men 
from Germany, who are taking high positions ancT 
assisting greatly in the development of the country. 
There is no ‘reason why the skilled Englishman 
should not share in the success. Before going out 
intending emigrants should learn tq speak Spanish,"^ 
and will have to adjust themselves to the habits of 
the people. 

The mining deposits would give emplpyment to 
the mining engineer. In the whole o^ South America 
there is cjuite a good field for emigration, but it is 
absolutely necessary that emigrants should know the'^ 
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je used in the country, generally^ Spanish or* 
Li-ese, and where it is possible they should ha^^e 
eduction through English firms fp their agents 
Lth America, so as to avoid any trouble or waste 
on reaching the country. 

^A.— Although the Japanese Jtiave tried to take 
of the country by a system of peaceful invasion, 
stilk offers great opportunities for engineers. In 
al ®igineering, milling engineering, and similar 
there are openings for Tinglishmen. Work on 
Iways is to be had by a man who understands 
tive building aiad repairing, and the keeping iv» 
Df the rolling stock of railways. In European 
lents electricity is used for lighting ^ 
s country is full of minerals ; coal, iron, g'old, 
copper, mercury, lead and salt are all found 
properties, and only skilled workers and the 
machinery are ti^eded to develop the country 
full. 

is not advisable to go to China on the chance 
[ng employment, but application should be made 
je commercial and industrial concerns doing 
3S abroad. 

rati^ments in the Anglo-Chinese papers are the 
leans of securing billets direct. Openings for 
h teachers in schools occasionally occur, and 
[ the* pay is not high the work is extremely 
ting, and at all events supplies a living wage 
Dmething else turns up. 
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^ EGYPT offers openings for young men with capital. 
TJie land, although it is so fertile, offers no sgope for 
farming by E^lishmen. The capitalist can buy land 
and let it out to tenant farmers, and in this way some 
good livings have been made. 

English lawyers^ who are sufficiently conversant with 
French would stand a good chance of doing well in the 
Courts, but it would mean two or three yeai^' waiting. 

Engineers are wanted bifth in higher %nd lower 
grades, if they are sober, skilled men. Clerks who 
can speak English and French do well if they can 
gifforcPto wait a few months for a footing. The period 
of waiting would be filled up profitably by learning 
Arabic, ^t first only £io a month would be^paid, 
in spite of the fact that the cost of living is very high, 
at least £S a month. In a^ear or two,*Iiowever, if they-, 
are good business men they should be making half as 
much again with as good prosp^ts. 

So far we have spoken only of Cairo and lower 
Egypt. Higher up the Nile immense works are in 
progress for irrigation, for the development of transport, 
and for all the undertakings which go to the making 
of a new country. Besides these, it should be remer#- 
bered there is an opening for qualifying university men 
who enter the Egyptian service under the special 
regulations which can be obtained in full from the 
Foreign Office. 



SOME MISCELLANEOUS , OCCUPATIONS 
AND TRADES 

ADVERTISING,— In answer to^ an inquiry as to the ^ 
prospects of advertising as a profession, one of the 
foremost advertisement men of the day replied^ ^^Ad- 
vertising in England is merely in its infancy. Th^ 
next quarter of a century will see an enormous advance 
in acivertising of all kinds, both by the dJect appeal 
of the poster agd the news|)aper and also the indirect 
^method such as resulted in the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition of 1908.” 

The great developfnent in advertising which has 
taken jplace already has raised the advertisement 
department high among the departments of great 
businesses, and for well-trained men of ideas there are 
many promising openings. 

" ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS.— A young man who 
hopes to rnake a career as a successful ^‘ad.^^ writer 
needs a Jproad education and a bright, interesting way 
of writing, |to which should be added a strong sense 
of humour. A working journalist often makes a very 
good advertisement writer if he turns his ^attention 
seriously to the matter. • 
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of business In our great cities are of enormous dimen- 
sions; they are^ in many cases, owned by limited 
liability comparfles, and the family life and personal 
relationships which wpre features of earlier times are 
now impossible. 

There is nothing,^ however, in this growing system 
of large shops to discourage the beginner who aspires 
^to possess a shop of his own. ^On the contrary, there 
is much to stimulate him,r and animate him with hopes 
of success. For, if he takes the trouble to trace the 
history«^of those great retail businesses, he will find 
that they have developed from v^ry hupible origins. 
The life stories of such men as Sir Thomas Lipton, 
John JBrinsmead, William Whiteley, and others, show 
how, by grit and determin|ition, early obstacles have 
been overcome, and great fortunes made from small 
and unpromising beginnings. 

It goes without saying that ^o one should go into 
business as a shopkeeper who has not had a thprough 
training in the 'branch of trade in which he proposes 
to engage. More than this, he should have a good 
knowledge of the locality and of the requirements 
of the inhabitants. There are amazing difference's 
between one London suburb and another with regard 
to the class of trade done in them, and these differ- 
ences are still more accentuated betweeij towns in 
different parts of the country, The«proper entrance 
into retail shopkeeping, then, is through serving for 
some years ^as an apprentice or shop assistant, pfe- 
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ferably in the same locality as that in» which it is 
intended to open up business, ^ * 

In the old days the “industrious fipprentice rose 
to acquire a share in his master's business, and, 
incidentally, to marry his master’s daughter. Modern 
conditions are not favourable it) such an example 
being followed A master who wants a partner usually 
selects one who has a, substantial bank account, and 
few opportunities exist foi; a “ shop assistant,” as 
apprentices prefer to be called nowadays, to press ^ 
his suit with a young lady who seldom deigns to 
enter her father’s establishment Nevertheless, there is 
no lack of other opportunities for advancement; the 
cW^f thing is to be ready to seize the opportunity 
when fit occuiw. ^ 

* A good appearance, a fair education, an even • 
temper, smartness, and civility are the best capital 
with which a young^man can start It is good for 
him i| he has to begin at the bottom of the ladder 
as an errand boy (as Sir Thomas Lipton did), and 
work his way up. If he shows himself smart and 
trustworthy, he may be taken to serve behind the 
Counter when about sixteen years old. After a 
period of* four years’ training he will be out of liis 
apprenticeship, and will be able to command a living 

i 

The first necessity for a young man who desires 
to rise is that he should be a good salesman. Good 
^lesmen are born, we are generally told, and not made. 
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At the samef’ lime they may be improved by a sys- 
tematic study the science which underlies %ood 
salesmanship, hi America there are schools for com- 
mercial travellers, for salesmen, for every kind of trade 
or profession ; and one — the Dixon Institute — exists in 
this co\mtry. I have iio knowledge of their system of 
teaching, other than is supplied in their prospectus, 
'sj^hich those interested might caje to see. ^ 

Shop assistants in many places live on the premises, 
or “ indoors ” ; in other establishments they live out- 
doors ” tin the former case the wages vary from £20 
to £^Oi and in the latter from £$0 to £if ^ 

In large businesses an assistant may rise to be manager 
of a branch or department, or buyer, at correspondingly 
higher salaries, ^ * 

Having acquired the necessary experience of his ^ 
trade and of the requirements of the neighbourhood, 
the shop assistant who desires fo launch out on his ^ 
own account will, if he is wise, devote much time and 
consideration to several points upon which success is 
dependent. In the first place, it is essential to secure 
a shop in a good position in a leading thoroughfare. 

It is not always that one is to be •‘had. He must*" 
therefore await his opportunity, and it may be expedited 
by communicating confidentially with some good local 
firm of property agents, who will be the first lo hear of 
any approaching vacancy. It should tee remembered 
also that tjiere is a right and a wrong side of every 
thoroughfare. It would be unwise, for instance, for-v^ 
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a fishmonger or a butcher to taHe premisdfe on the sunny 
side of^ the street, where he could not display his waces 
on a hot day without deterioration. *^nother point is 
to secure good window space. In most retail businesses 
it is the window-dressing that bi^ngs in the customers. 
It is therefore necessary to have sq^cient room to make 
a good display. It is well worth paying an enhanced 
rent in 8rder to secure this. 

Timi^ beginners are apt to attach too much import-^ 
ance to the competition of existing firms, and they try 
to minimise the supposed risk by taking a shop in a 
street where their branch of trade is not represented. 
This is a great mistake. Provided a shop be in a good 
business thoroughfare, it matters little \Albether there 
are t\^o or twenty competitors. Indeed, it is often an 
^ advantage to have a number of shops of one trade in a 
particular street, as that very fact attracts everyone in 
the locality who wish^ to purchase the particular goods 
*sold there. The shopkeeper who can sell the right 
article at the right price, and who knows how to display 
his goods to the best advantage, need never be afraid 
of the competition of his seniors in business. 

Of course, certain amount of reserve capital is 
necessary* in business, beyond that which is required for 
fitting jap and stocking the shop. One cannot expect 
an immediate profitable return on his investment. It 
naturally takes, some time to build up a business, and 
if it begins to show profits over expenditure at the end 
t)f a year the shopkeeper is to be congrgtufated. This 
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means that tlier beginner should have at least sufficient 
momej to keep himself for a twelvemonth, independent 
of any profits \^Sich the business may show. Many 
a man with a® promising business has had to arrange 
with his creditors an(f begin life over again through 
neglect of this elementary precaution. 

The amount of capital necessary must depend 

largely upon the size of the shog and the natuffe of the 

business. When the business is a cash one l5ie turn- 

« 

over is quick, and a moderate capital will suffice ; but 
should the shop be situated in a good residential suburb 
or •‘town, where monthly or quarter^’ accounts are the 
rule, four or five times the capital will be necessary. 

In the latteif case, too, a broad margin must be J«ft 
for bad debts. ^ ^ 

Where the goodwill ancT stock of an established ' 
business are purchased the beginner must take every 
precaution to test the accuracy o^the statements made 
to him regarding the profits and the amount of ^trade * 
done. The outgoing proprietor and the transfer agent 
are naturally desirous of getting as much as they can. 
The books should therefore be examined by an account- 
ant, especially the bank book and the p.ccouiits of firms'* 
from whom goods have been purchased If possible, 
an arrangement should be made with the retiring shop- 
keeper to give his attendance for a month or more, in 
order to introduce the new proprietor teethe customers. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to almost 
every class ^of ^hop business. These are so numerous*^ 
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that it is impossible to deal with each tride separately. 
Some, however, will be found amongst those treated of 
in the following pages. 

BAKERS AND CONFECTiONERS.—Owing to the wise 

regulations of the Factory Acts and of municipal 

authorities, the lot of the baker is ^ much more pleasant 

one than in former days. His surroundings noV are 

hygienic%nd cleanly, his hours of work seldom exceed 

48 per \\%ek, and a good man is never long out of a^ 
, * 
job. 

In large towns the bread is mostly machine-made 
and is baked in lar^ bakeries where the work is, to»a 
great extent, mechanical. A young man, therefore, 
who^wishes to gain a good all-round knowledge of the 
trade should seek it in a smaller establishment, Vhere 
# the bread is hand-made and where he can also learn 
pastry and biscuit baking. 

To be a good pa*try-cook, or patissiefy one must 
have a light, cool hand, an artistic eye, and a good 
judgment as to the time required for baking, accord- 
ing to the heat of the oven. The highest pinnacle 
of the baker’s art is shown in the construction of 
a wedding cake. ^ Biscuit baking is now mostly done 
in large factories, but the public have found out that 
a freshly-made biscuit at a local shop is a pleasant 
variation on the usual run of biscuits. In good locali- 
ties, therefore, J:hey prefer to buy from a baker who 
bakes his own biscuits daily. 

j There is no royal road to learning tSe bakery 
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business. Xhe^ future master-baker must enter as an 
ap|5fentice at 7s. 6d. a week or so, and steadily w@rk his 
way up thrbuglv^he various grades. When at length 
he has an establishment of his own, he is happy if he 
has a wife and daughters who can look after the shop 
and attend to the despatch of orders, while he supervises 
his men in the bakehouse. 

BUILDERS.— A successful builder must be cf man of 
many parts. He must know something of arcnitqcture, 
mensuration, decoration, sanitation, surveying, and 
engineering, not to speak of mason-work, brick-work, 
plumber-work, and joinery. The bfiilder is supposed to 
work under the supervision of the architect, who repre- 
sents the inCerests of the person for whom the buiying 
is being erected. ^ ^ ^ 

To learn the trade properly one must enter it as an 
apprentice in boyhood, and serve in that capacity for 
five years. Apprentices are plac<fd under the charge of 
a foreman, and usually spend three years in stoi;|e cut-* 
ting and hewing and two years in actual fmilding opera- 
tions. After having served his apprenticeship, the 
young man becomes a journeyman, at 8 ox gd. an 
hour. If he has made good use of his spare time hf 
attending evening classes in mechanical engineering, 
building construction, drawing, etc., he ha§ every 
chance of rising to be foreman or clerk of works, and 
eventually of embarking in business on his own 
account. 

BUTCHER&— The business of a butcher is one which 
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varies greatly according to the locality ill which it is 
established. In London most butchers are supplied with’ 
the meat they require from the grea% Central Heat 
Market at Smithfield. It is, therefore, ’ unnecessary 
for a London butcher to know thi art of slaughtering, 
skinning, etc., a branch which is in 4:he hands of special 
experts. It is different, however, in small towns, where 
a butcher*^ must know every part of his trade, from the 
purchasing of the live animals^to the cutting up of the ^ 
meat into saleable joints. 

Boys usually enter this trade when about fourteen 
years old TJiere i^no regular apprenticeship, but t 
boy is expected to stay three or four years in a situation 
in 6Bder to learn the business. A beginrftr will get 
about six shilliiigs a week,^and starts by learning the 
* smaller duties of the shop, such as making mince and 
sausages, cleaning bones, etc. He then learns the art 
of cutting up the meaf into the proper joints, such as 
sirloin,, ribs, flank, brisket, buttock, rump, aitch bone, 
shin, etc. The young butcher is then often sent to the 
slaughter-house to be taught killing and dressing, 
and, to complete his education, he will learn how 
t 5 judge of the •weight of live animals at a cattle 
market and of the weight of dead meat at such a place 
as Smithfield 

A ski^^ul assistant, who knows how to cut up meat 
to the best adv^mtage, will earn from 25 s. to 40s. per 
week, according to the size of the establishment and the 
alnount of trade done. 
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In larg^ iSwns butchers often find it economical to 
ha^e two shops, one in a good residential quarter, and 
the other ifi a v^6rking-class district. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that there is an outlet not only for 
the best joints, but £lso for the cheaper cuts, so that 
no part is unsaleable. 

C60KS.--Since the fall of the Empire in France, in 
1871, London has become the headquarters of Eigh-class 
''cookery, and there are many openings for intelligent 
young men to embark on this career and to rise to 
good positions in it. The highest position which can, 
a^ a rule, be attained is that of chef^de-ciiisinc in a large 
club or hotel, where the salary may be anything from 
5^250 to :of,ooo a year. But this position canngt* be 
gained without long expencnce and proved a^^iminis- 
trative abilities. The future chef must begin as a 
scullery boy, and learn how to deem pots and pans. 
He will then have to do with thC cleaning of the silver 
and cutlery, and may then be given the arrangeipent of 
small plates for the table. Next he is placed in the larder, 
and learns the different kinds of meat and joints, or he 
may be placed under the pastry chef to learn the art 
of the fdtissier. Afterwards he becomes roast clief^ 
with charge of all the roasting operations ; and finally 
he has charge of the delicate operation of making the 
various sauces which accompany the different kinds of 
meat. From the ranks of the sauce chcf^chcfs-dc-cuisine 
are almost invariably selected. But much more than a 
knowledge of* cookery is required for such a position^ 
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The words of M. Urbain Dubois, a great authority on 
cooker;^, may be quoted He says: ^^Each individual 
may, by some special genius, excel in^cpokifig, but the 
true science is the organising science, whibh, it must be 
thoroughly understood, is not gil^en to all, and which 
can only be acquired through laborious study, great 
perseverance, and a perpetual change of work Whilst 
young, in order to well establish comparisons and to be 
able to tinderstand what one has seen and define all"* 
correctly. The happy day arrives when all these ideas 
can be turned to good account and their value proved 
by long practice of ^1 its branches, which, united, show 
the competency of the chef and the discernment of his 
manggementT ^ 

COI^MERCIAi- TRAVELLERS.—There is no roy^ road 
to the career of commercial traveller. Most of the 
.successful men ‘^on the road*’ seem to have been, as 
it were, picked out hf nature for successful salesmen, 
^he r|iost usual method of entry is from the office or 
the counting house. There a clerk learns the prices of 
goods and their cost, and becomes acquainted with 
the terms given to the firm’s customers. If he shows 
himself diligent, tactful, and enthusiastic about his 
work — if, In short, he seems a likely man — ^he will be 
drafted ^to the selling side of the business, and will 
serve as an assistant in the show-room or warehouse. 
Here he will able to prove whether or no he is a 
good salesman. If he is, on the first opportunity he 
\till be sent out on a short town round# to prove his 
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capability iinaer the eyes of the firm. The next step is 
thb allocation of a regular country journey, afid here 
everything" depends on the individual. 

The old style of commercial traveller is dying out 
with the alteration oi business methods. The traveller 
of to-day must appr/)ach his customers in a brisk style, 
saying what he has to say briefly and forcibly. He 
must have enthusiasm for his work and faith in the 
goods he has to sell ; yet extravagant prais^ of goods 
does not impress the buyer. The worst salesman is 
the boje who tries to sell goods by his powers of en- 
durance. Beyond and above all tkis the ideal traveller 
must have a cheery disposition, a perfect control of 
temper, and an iron constitution to withstand - the 
desperately hard work which the travelers life^ entails. 

DRAPERS.— Apprentices to the drapery business 
usually begin at the sale counter, under the charge of an 
experienced hand ; but occasionally a smart lad who has 
been a message boy is allowed to become an apprentice. 
During his period of training — ^which is usually four 
years — the apprentice is shifted from one counter to 
another, so that he is able to pick up a good knowledge 
of each department. As a rule, no premium is required, 
and the wages begin at ;dio a year, increasing by about 
£$ z. year. 

When he has served his term of apprenticeship, the 
young man is generally able to remaimin the establish- 
ment in which he was trained, at a salary depending, 
amongst other things, on whether he lives in or out, ard 
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which, as already stated in the artic^fe on “ Sho] 5 - 
keeping,” may vary from £20 to an ultimate ;£'i50. ^ 

From the position of salesman on^^may^rise to be 
shop-walker or manager of a departmenl:, or he may 
become a buyer. A man of the^ varied experiences, 
who has saved up a few hundred j^ounds, has an excel- 
lent chance of success should he set up in business 
either by^ himself or with a partner. 

In thi? trade, more t^an in most, civility and atten- 

■% 

tion are the main factors of success. Unfailing good 
temper and limitless tact are needed in dealing with 
the caprices of the ^ntle sex ; but this brings its own 
reward, and a lady who receives attention and 
courtesy will not only be a good customlr, but will 
recomrqend others to patronise the establishment as 
^ well 

INSURANCE AGENTS.— The growing popularity of all 
kinds of insurance offers increasing opportunities to 
the rigjpit stamp of men to devote themselves profitably 
to this" class of work. The essentials for a good insur- 
ance agent are personal integrity, a sound education, 
energy, tact, perseverance, and conversational powers. 
With regard to Ijhis latter qualihcation, it should be 
remembered that to talk well means to talk soundly. 
Business men have not time to attend to lengthy ex- 
planations. To talk well, an agent must be brief and 

'll 

concise, but co3>vincing. 

Insurance is usually taken up as an adjunct to some 
other business, such as that of accountant, solicitor, 
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estate ageat, 'or auctioneer; but many people find it 
smEciently remunerative to devote their whole ^ime to 
it Payment is usually by commission, many life offices 
giving the agent 20 per cent of the first year’s premium 
and 10 per cent, of^the succeeding annual premiums 
as they are paid. &it some agents prefer to compound 
their commissions and take a lump sum down, which 
is generally iji per cent on the amounf insured. 
Terms, however, vary according to the office, and it is 
much better to take a comparatively low commission 
from a^first-class office than a high commission from an 
office of less secure standing. Fcfr one thing, business 
Will be easier to secure for the former, and, for another, 
the agent 9 /ill occupy a higher status in the insurance 
worlcf. , ^ ^ 

A vast number of canvassers and collectors are'' 
employed by the great industrial insurance companies 
of the United Kingdom. The ILasicst way in which to 
start in this line is to purchase a collecting bopk, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the company, from one of the 
collectors who, from whatever cause, is giving up the 
business. The price of the book will, of course, depend 
upon the amount of business writtcivin it. The collec- 
tions thus transferred may be only £ i per Week or they 
may be £2$, and the price will vary accordingly. The 
advantage of this plan is that the new collector steps 
into a ready-made connection, which, w/ith a lair amount 
of perseverance and tact, he can extend from week to 

r- 

week. Iheiie are many well-paid positions, such §.s 
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district superintendentships, which are**fiUed from the 
ranks*of the collectors, and a sober, steady, pushing tnan 
is sure to make a good living. # 

METAL WORKERS.—Under this title may be classed 
iron and brass founders, metal Machinists, and turners. 
A large foundry is usually divic^d into the following 
departments : drawing office, pattern-making, moulding, 
machinery and turning, fitting, forging, plane-making, 
grinding and polishing, finisl^ing, stores. 

The entrance to this trade is through a term of 
apprenticeship, which usually extends to fi^e years. 
Premium agprenti<!^s, who are looking forward to be- 
ing employers when they arrive at manhood, are put 
through the various departments in rotation, beginning 
with t;|p.e store-^oom. Othe^; apprentices, belonging to the 
^ artisan class, usually prefer to serve most of their time 
in one department, in order to become proficient in one 
branch of work. Thus there may be apprentices in 
pattej;n-making, in moulding, in annealing, and so on, 
who do not go through the other branches. 

Men of artistic tastes and training can often find 
congenial occupation in the drawing office, where the 
patterns of the various articles are designed, which are 
afterwards prepared in the pattern-making department 
and cast in the foundry. Good designers obtain high 
wages. 

A considerisble amount of capital, or backing,” is 
required in starting Business on one's own account, as 
much is absorbed in plant; but that it* is possible to 
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rise from tte Very lowest to the highest positions in 
this^ trade is^ amp^ shown by the careers of such men 
as Sir Richard Tangye and Sir Thomas Arrol 

PHOTOGRAPHERS*— Photography is far from being 
a merely mechanical art, as many people seem to 
imagine. It requires artistic taste, a good address, 
and a fair education. It also requires a knowledge 
^of chemisiiy, light, and optics,^ The business** is one 
which attracts many people, as the work is not 
arduous and the capital required to start with need 
not be krge. 

Many skilled amateurs have Uecome ^professional 
photographers without any intermediate training, but as 
a rule a period of four or five years' apprenticeship must 
be served. Some photographers will ta^ce apprentices, 
or 'Teaniers,” without premium, but the better class "" 
photographers require a premium. In each case a small 
wage is given. The advertisement columns of the 
photographic papers should be examined by ^those 
requiring such positions. 

A learner's duties are to become familiar with the 
methods of printing, toning, re-touching, developing, 
enlarging, and finishing. He may continue at this clas§ 
of work after his apprenticeship is finisheS, earning 
from 1 8s. to 30s. or more a week, and unless he has 
the necessary artistic ability there is a dangqr that he 
may get no farther. 

The apibition of every assistant is to get into the 
studio as an operator. He has often to wait some years 
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for this opportunity, but when it comes, and if he proyes 
capable, he may earn from £2 to a w^eek. 

PRINTERS.— The printing trade is* so essential to 
every kind of commerce that a man of resource and 
ideas who keeps himself well abreast of modern re- 
quirements may enter it with th« assurance of wide 
field for his enterprise. But in order to do so it is 
necessary to serve an |ppr entice ship with a good firm^ 
where he will have the opportunity of becoming 

acquainted with the most up-to-date methods and 

conditions. ^ 

Broadly speaking, the two essential operations to 
learn are those of composing, or setting up type, and 
md^ohining. Up to quite a recent period all type-setting 
was dpne by 4 iand, but -various machines have been 
^ invented which reduce hand work to a minimum. The 
chief of these is the Linotype, which does not, strictly 
speaking, set type, but casts it in a solid line of metal, 
instead of single letters. It is manipulated from a key- 
board somewhat similar to that of a typewriter, and as 
the operator plays upon the keys the matrix of each 
letter falls down in its proper place in the line. The 
Speed of this machine makes it indispensable for news- 
paper work, and it is also much used for book work ; but 
in otheK classes of work, especially those involving the 
''display” of various kinds of type, hand composing is 
still necessary. ^ London compositors earn 39s. a week 
of 52 hours, while Linotype operators, on 4)iecework, 
can easily earn from £^ to £^ du week or 48 hours. 
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^ Compositors require to be well-educated, intelligent 
men. Good^ orthography is essential, and some 6:now- 
ledge of Latin, Fi^nch and German is very useful Proof- 
readers are usually promoted from the composing room. 

A proof-reader must possess accuracy, quickness of eye, 
a good^ knowledge ofr grammar, an acquaintance with 
quotations in ancient and modern languages, and an 
extensive stock of information ^regarding history, art, 
and science. The remuneration of a proof-reader is 
generally about £2 2s. ct week, but in large offices, 
where important work is done, the pay varies from 

£3 3 ^* £4 4 ^- ^ • 

In the machining department — or machine room, as 
it is called — a boy, entering at fourteen, first learns bow 
to ^Teed'* a machine, and (ioes not usiially begin his 
apprenticeship until he has learned the mysteries of ** 
“ laying-on and “ taking-off.’^ Apprentices serve seven 
years, earning in London 7s. *a week during the 
first year, and rising to about 21s. in the last year; 
in the provinces the pay is considerably less. Those 
who wish to risb to the superior positions in their 
trade should not fail to attend the special classes for 
printers which are held in most lar^ towns, and iif 
London at the St. Bride’s Institute and the Polytechnic, 

When a man becomes a journeyman in the machine 
room his wages vary according to the machine^ he is in 
charge of. The best pay is given to those who attend 
to the colour-printing machines. The tender of a 
two-colour machine receives 45s. a week and upwards?, 
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while the tender of a three or more^colour machine 

1. 

receives still higher wages, varying according te his 
ability and the class of work on whfch he® is employed 
The London rate of wages for rotary iTiachine-mmders 
is 42s. to 55s. a week of 52j^fhours. 

TEXTILE TRADES— Under tWs heading come the 
great cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures which 
form st) large a part of the industries of the United 
KingdoSi. • ^ 

COTTON,— The seat of the cotton industry is in 
Lancashire. The cotton trade is divided into two great 
branches, viz., spinning and weaving. In both of ttese 
the training begins as soon as the boy or girl leaves 
scJ^ool, when they are taken on as ''learners.” No 
premium is required, but no wage, as a rule,* is paid 
» during the period of learning. After five or six weeks ^ 
the learner becomes either a “ back tenter or a '' little 
piecer,” from which “he develops into a tenter ” or a 
“ big^ piecer,'* with wages from i6s. to 22s. a week. 
Theilce he becomes a full-fledged minder or spinner, 
earning a wage of 40s. to 50s. a week on piece work. 

In the weaving branch all weavers, whether men or 
^women, are paid the same piecework rates, and each 
weaver attends to as many looms as his or her efficiency ^ 
warrants. A good worker can attend to as many as six 
looms, and the earnings are about 6s. 6d. or ys. per 
loom. worker attending to four looms earns from 
22s. to 28 s. a week. 

» FLAX SPINNERS usually begin as halfrtiniers, at lod. 
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or iS* a day,^a]!itl fetch and carry to the machines until 
th^y are promoted to attend to preparing machiaes or 
spinning frafnes. ^ Machine boys earn from 7s. to 8s. 6d. 
a week, and “ hecklers from 25s. to 26s. 6d. In the 
weaving branch of the^manufacture girls are emplo}^ed 
in winding, warping, drawing, and weaving. Weaving, 
properly so called, employs the greatest number of 
hands. It takes some years of practice before a 
\vorker becomes expert and able to earn goo8 wages. 
Skilled men, called ^beamers,’' are employed to attach 
the warp to the weaver^s beam, and these men receive 
frcmi 30s. to 45 s. a week • 

In the WOOLLEN TRADE there are two distinct 
sections, viz.,^he woollen and the worsted, the differgK:e 
being ifi the manipulation of the yarn. Jn the worsted 
trade, which is centred round about Bradford, children 
go as soon as they leave school as doffers,^^ their duties 
being to remove the bobbins froM the frames. They 
start at 7s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. a week, and work their w^y up * 
to be spinners, at los. to iis. 6d a week. We'^ving 
comes after these processes, and in this the wages 
vary considerably, the highest being earned in the 
Huddersfield fancy coating trade, where as much 
25 s. a week can be earned, but for ordinary® work the 
wages run from 14s. to 20s. a week, ^ 

In a woollen (as distinguished from a worsted) 
spinning mill the conditions are somefwhat’' different. 
A man will take from his employer so many mules 
and engage his own "piecers,” whose wages run froni 
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I OS. a week. Owing to the heavy «j[ass of work, a 
weaver is mostly engaged on one loom, whereas •in 
the worsted trade he can generally unanage two. The 
wages of weavers run from 13s. a week upwards. 

There is no system of appren|iceship in either section 
of the woollen trade, and the hours worked are usually 
55 K week. ♦ 

To^ erect or purchase a mill, with its necessary 
machinery, in connecSon with any one of the textile * 
trades takes a very large amount of capital, but many 
of the Lancashire mills are, to a considerable extent,* 
owned by the operators who work in them^ This is 
managed, of course, through the operation of the 
Limited Liability Acts, by which those workpeople who 
have saved a^ little money are enabled to invest it in 
the business to which they were brought up. 

WOOD WORKERS.— Among workers in wood are in- 
cluded saw-millers, carpenters and joiners, cabinet- 
** makers and upholsterers, and wood carvers. 

The work of a sawyer is of a much less laborious 
description than it was before the introduction of 
machinery, but it calls for at least an equal amount of 
^ skill. A four years' apprenticeship is necessary, and 
those who wish to rise to superior positions should • 
gain a thorough knowledge of arithmetic and elemen- 
tary mathematics, besides building construction and 
geomefpy. The wages during apprenticeship run from 
I2S. to 20s. a week. Journeymen receive /d. to gd. an 
, hour as sawyers, and 7J^d, to loj^d. g,s machine men. 
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Sanr doctors get an average of about 40s. a week, 
andr foremen about 50s. 

Carpenters an4 joiners serve an apprenticeship of 
five years, andf as the trade is a healthy one, there is 
generally no lack of applicants for a vacancy in a good 
workshop. In most cases no premium is required, but 
some firms require a proper indenture and premium. In 
this, as in most other trades, the lad who wishes to make 
his way and attain to a good^ position mus^ attend 
technical classes in his spate time. The first two years 
are sometimes spent indoors at shop work, and the last 
thr^e at dutside work, but usually the. apprentice attends 
a journeyman at outside work for the firsf two years, 
and afterwar<ljS works at a bench in the shop. 

After training, an apprentice gets 5d. or 6d. an hour 
as an improver, and evenfually becomes a SKilled # 
journeyman, at loj^^d. an hour in London, and 8d. to 
gj^d. in the provinces. 

The cabinet-making industry is one which offers '' 
many opportunities of advancement to skilled workers 
who take pains to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with their trade. A boy is usually appren- 
ticed to one special department, but ^ parents should ^ 
stipulate for his time being divided up between the 
various departments during his five years’ servitude, 

A boy who takes every opportunity of improving 
his education, especially in mathematic^, drawing, de- 
signing, and modelling, has every chance of rising to 
be a foreman. 
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The wages and working hours of abinet-makers 
vary greatly. In London the pay is 41s. SS. to 43s-,9d. 
a week ; in Manchester and SalfoMd, 3821 ; in Brad- 
ford, 34s. loj^d. to 37s. i}^d; and in Hull, 33s. ij^d. 
to 35s.; and the hours vary Lc^p 48 a week in Man- 
chester to 5G in Bristol. 

The principal departments of^ this trade are* chair- 
making? cabinet-making, furniture designing, French 
polishings and upholste!^. ^ 

Wood carving is sometimes considered a branch of 
the cabinet-making art, and in large businesses it forms 
a department by itself. Only boys who show decided 
artistic tastes and qualifications should enter upon this 
vocation, but those who show talent and originality will 
find it eventually a remunerative branch. In addition 
« to being under a good workman, the youth should 
attend the wood-carving classes which are held at the 
South Kensington School of Art and other institutions 
*in the metropolis, and in various technical schools 
throughout the country. 

The London County Council award every year a 
large number of artisan art scholarships, some of which 
^re of the value pf £20 and others of ;£'io and £$ per 
annum, in.,addition to free tuition, and candidates who 
are employed in any trade requiring artistic handicraft 
are eligible. The Council also give yearly some 250 
evening tehibitions of the annual value of ;Gs each, 
which are intended to cover the fees and incidental 
expenses of students engaged during ^the^ day and 
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attending evening classes in some technical institute 
approved the Council. Among the technical s*ibjects 
for which these exhibitions are granted are baking and 
confectionery, -cabinet-making, carpentry and joinery 
upholstery, French pplishing, iron and steel manufac* 
tiire, masonry, mechanical engineering, printing anc 
typography, plumbing, plastering, and many others. Ir 
most large towns similar facilities and inducerilents arc 
^ given, so that a young man wlfose heart is irfhis worl 
and who means to get on has every opportunity offeree 
him to attain his ambition. 


Printed ry cIssell and Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvagf, London, E 



Before 


on a career for your son or daughter consult Mr. George 
Inman, founder and principal of the well known Midland 
Correspondence College, one of the'oidest and best reputed 
coaching institutions in the Kingdom Mr. Inman’s long 
an^ unique experience in the preparation of young persons 
of both sexes for a professional or business career gives him 
uni'lvalled facilities fcSt advising parents as to the vocation 
in which their children are*most likely to be successful. 
Many a man might have made his mark at some other 
occupation than the one he is engaged in. As Shakespeare 
says ^ 

There % a tide in the affairs of man '' 

^ Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of his life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

^ And this is true of women as well as of men. Modern 
oompeiitio% is so keen in^very direction of life that it is of 
the utmost importance for every youth or maid to take the 
flood tide at the first attempt, and so save themselves the 
drudging misery of unrewarded efforts. If a boy or girl 
enters a wrong venation, one for which their aptitude, 
character, disposition, mental, moral or physical equipment, 
or other untoward circumstance is unfavourable they in- 
-•evitably court failure. Fortune for ever frowns on them. 
%On the other hand, a judicious calculation of the prospects 
of success before embarking makes easy sailing and leads to 
happiness, prosperity, and power. * 

Mr. Inman - 

in\dt«s parents to write to him with full particulars of their 
sons or daughters. All correspondence is treated in the 
strictest confidence and conducted with the utmost privacy, 
sS that parents need have no hesitation whatever in for- 
warding any information which they think necessary. All 
letfVs to addressed 

Mr. GEO. INMAN, 

Brinciiffe, Sheffield. 
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^nt on Approval. Catalogues Free. State Wants. 

BOOKS BOUGHT. ’3est Prices Given. 

W..&.G. FOYLE, 

135, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Royal Institute of British 
Architects and other Exams. 

Special Personal System, Cor^ 
respondence or Private Tuition* 

® Apply for Syllabus ; 

BOND <S BATLEY 

115, Gower Street, W.C. 

(A. G, ficipid, B.A. Oxon«, A.R.I,%*A.j and 
Claude Hatley, A.R.I.B.A.) 


Arc QTOu a Clerk ? 

Art you a Bookkeeper? 

* 9 

If SO, Magazine that will help you is the 

BpokkecDers’ Record. 

It is the pioneer journal for Bookkeepers, established 
4 years ago, and the most pgpular work of kind 
throughout tKe British Empire. ^ 

Price 2cl. Monthly. 2s. 6cl. Yearly, Post Free. 

• pf^rite for sp^ctmen, sent "Post Freeflfcsr ^o Lditort 

' 19, Lonsdale Chambers, London, JF.C.* 



‘now xo’beoOme* 

AN AOOOUNXANX 


This little handbook describes the best method «f^r 
securing an Accountant’s Diploma, and gi^es lull 
particulars of the prospects and earnings of qualified 
men. 

The Men who get Big Pay Comf'ortahie Pay* 
—are the men who think o-f Better W^tys of 
doing Old Things, or the Best Ways of 
doing New ones. 

Write for our ^Booklet, ** Hotd to Become an Mccoun- 
tant/* sent post free for 3d, in stamps. 


ACCOUNTANTS^ TRAINING INSTITUTE, 19 , L*Bsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 



, To Succeed in any Profession 
High Educational Qualifications are tNecessary.* 


’SMITH’S CLASSES / 

Give the BEST PREPARATION possible^for all ^Professional 
and Preliminary Exams, and the Tutors give th^^ best advice on 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS, 

METHOD OF hoRK, 


THE WAV TO SUCCEED. 


IF want to get on in -your profession— 

IF^oci^want to pasi^ your^Exams ctuicKly— 

IF you want to Know th^ shortest path to success— 
IF you want the best help at reasonable fees— 

Write to Mr. H. J. SMITH, B.Sc. Lond., 

m • 

« Rosebery House, Breams Buildings,® 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


STAMMERING I 

The severest cises CURED onlj by peisonal tuition By one who has cured 
himself a'fter stammering for lo yeais 

Adults and Boys received in Residence or as Daily Pupils. 

\ ^ UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS. 

Dl Vk IVIR ScHVl LI F London N February J9th igoe, 

I fctl th It I must 'tv nte and offer you my o\\ n ind mj s most he irtfelt thanks f r 

the cure jou ln\c eftected in F s. •-petch It is quite unnecessary to tell >ou tint there 

IS not a trace ot hetsitanc> in his speech now \Vc in 1 ill who heai him arc cU.lu^htc I 

w ith the result Belu \ e me yours j^ratefully {signed ) 1 \ L M D 

Pupil aged 15 In lesidenee 4 weeks only and was 1 lerj bad stanimeier 

Dl- Vk Sik * Vugust nth 1907 

The nianellous improvement effected b3 3 nir sjsteiu in the cise of my pitient 
Mr L B merits something more than i mete note it ieco.,mtion I c m only s ly that dmm., 
mj protessi§n il e\pcuence of thirty 3 ears 1 have n ver known anything to equil it T o be 
able to mal e a stutterei — the woist I hue ever met— i peift ct flut nt t ilker after six weeks it 
ytur home is something to be proud of md I am 01113 too delighted to be ible to heir 
testimdfcy to this marvellous but sold f ict ai d to spre ul imougst others the know ledge th it i 
speedy relief ot the kind IS possible M ilh c imphments I un dear Mr Schnelle 

Tours very tnthtulb (signed) Med ( Ifheer of Health Honitm Devon 

aged 31 


Di Ik Wk ^ I t3tonstont Essex March '>' 3 th 1008 

It IS over tivo 3 e irs i.,o tint I had the good fortune to become ac |u unt d with you 
In a ftw weel s I lost vvlat had been a curst lo me practiciUy the whole of my life md 
I think I can sife3 sa\ I v\ is cuied ot stimineiin;,, as well as the itteu 1 int nervousness 
sokl3 thiough folbwing 3 lurniethid Belitvemt 30uislaithfull3 (s^ned) A J L 

Pupil at,ed ^7 

luteivievv an I testuuoni ils on written i^pheati^n to > 

Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Scansions, London, W.C. 


THE THAMES 


Vauricy Training College 



k.M.S. ^‘Worcester." 


ESTABLiariED 1862 . 


INCORPORATED 1893 


Cha.irmatii ; 


Sir THOMAS SUTHERLATnID, G.CM.C?,, LL.D. 

Vice-Chairmaw : 

Admiral tKe Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G C.B„C.M.a 

Capiain-Supei intemknt — Commander Wilson-Barker, 

R.X.R., F.R.S.E, F.R.GS. 

ThadmasUi — F. S. Orme, M.A. (Emm. ColL, Camb.). *# 

# # 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames, off Greenhithe, in one 
of the most healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted to the Training of Youths intending 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTIJ^E MARINE. 
The Cadets are exercised in all the duties of a First-Class Ship ; 
they are taught Practical Seamanship, such as Knotting, 
Splicing, Reefing and Furling Sails, &c., together with Ifeviga- 
^tion and Nautical Astronomy. In addition an Excellent System 
of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out 

No Preliminary Examination other than the Medica^i^ 
required. There are extensive Playing Fields ashore, i^ges 
of admission, ii to 15^. ^ 

For further particulars and Illustrated Prospectus, apply to 
The Secretary; Thames Nautical Training College, 72, Mark 
Lane, London, , or Commander D. Wilson-Barker, 

R.N.R., " Worcester,” off Greenhithe, Kent. 



Charing Cross HopiiA'i 
, Medical College. ^ 

(University of London), ® 

# % 

THE COLLEGE IS COMPLETE IN ALL i3ePARTMENTS 

SPECIAL teachers 

for all Preliminary and Intermediate Subjects. 9 

eigI^t entr/^ce scholarships 

are a'^arded annually of the^aggregate value of £430. 


Twenty-two Hospital and Teaching Appointments are made yearly, 

m * ♦ 

For Prospectus and details of Fees apply to * 

^ FREDERICK C. WALLIS, P.R.C.S., Dean. 


tBe royal dental hospital 

AND LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


?'J^e Rowl Dent il Hospital was founded in 1S38 at Soho Square and m March 1874, uas 
remov <*d teP Leicester Square 1 he increased demands made on it by the public and the 
ripid ifrowth of the Medical School nt cessitated the erection of an entirely miv buildinq 
Ihe new Hospital was opened in Maich 1901 and is complete 111 every detail with inodcrn 
appliances and the School portion of the binldiniT tlioroughly t quipped for teaching purposes 
1 he clinic of the Hospital is unrivalled In 1907, 104,745 operations were performed 


The following Scholo^ships and Prizes are o^en for compeiHion : — 

The entrance SCHOLARSHIP. OF the value of m, awarded in October. 
THEiSAUHQERS SCHOLARSHIP, OF THE VALUE OF £20. 

JHE STORER-BENHETT RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP, OF THE VALUE OF £50. 
JM ALFRED WOOOHOUSE PRIZE, OF THE VALUE OF £30. 

ROBERT WOOOHOUSE PRIZE, OF THE VALUE OF £I0. 


Instructions in Mechanical Dentistry. 

The Instruction in Mechanical Dentistry as required tor the Dental 
Curriculum can be obtained at thi^ Hospital 

Ficrthi. 7 ’ pa> tiLulat s conctt mng Ptcs, Sc/io^arditpi, tic , can la ohiained 
0)1 af>i>hcation to THK BEAM. 



$ecmarlal Cralnin^ 

FOR 

Guarantkd Appoiatme&ts 

f BY 

Kensinaton College 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

* ! — r 

• LANGUAGES, MODEL OFFICE EXPERIENCE. 

r 

“KENSINGTON COLLEGBr has solvedUone of tljp 
greatest, ^the most complex, and the most difficult 
of all Educational problems viz., that of finding: 
Employment after Education,” r 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT, 

Ch t ima LonJon Chamber of CommtHt Committee^ 


Sou\enir Booklet, \uth the Speethes ape! Opinions 
ot Hei Grace the Duchess ot ]\Iai Iborough, His 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General Sit Albert Koihtj 
and Sir Francis Fleming, on the Guaiantetd 
Appointment S}stem, post liee hom t^W 
Secretai}, ^ 

iensingfoit fjollege? Queen's Read, Ba^swater^ 
Telephone Padd 4848 LONDON^ W. 




mow to Succeed 

I as a Clerk, # » 

' as a Secretary, \ 

as a Journalist, ^ 
as a Civil Service pandidate. 

The late Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, who started life as a shorthand 
writer, slid “If I had a son, I would see that he leained 
shorthand He knew, fT-om experience the enormous value of the 
art, and thSlisajids in promiAnt an^ responsible positions to-day 
attribute their success in the fir^t place to the opportunities ^ . 
afforded to them through their practical knowledge of shorthand 
Other subjects* may be useful, shorthand must be, and always is, • 

Learir Sloan-Dupldyan 

the Rapidly-acquired, High-Speed Shorthand. 

® This System ^ - 

(1) SAVES A YEAR’S STUDY, 

(2) IS MORE LEGIBLE THAN ANY OTHER METHOD, and 
, (3) PRODUCES THE HIGHEST SPEEDS. 

Awarded ll2 Gold Medals; approved by the Government Education 
Department; recognised by the Civil Service Commissioners, Society 
oi Arts, dec. ; adopted in the London County Council Evening Classes, 
Christian Brothers' Seboois, dtc.; used in the House of Commons; 
ettiployed by American Official Court Reporters ; highest Speed 
Records on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Send for a Free Copy of the interesting illustrated handbook, 

“SHOp^THAND— THE OLD AND THE NEW, ” 

(jpntaini^g Specimen Lesson and description of this 
rapidly-spreadmg system. 

* Handbook l^ept., Sloan-Duployan Shorthand Society, 

• RAMSGATE. 




study 


the Soieoce 


of successful S ilcsin luship The in in of the )iour la 
Ij^smess IS the man nho his t. inisteilul ^lasp of present 
^ conihtioiis the min Ins ill the t ictics ot the 

iktl b ilesm in at his hatfcrs cads who c la re icl the 
ch tr icters of others at sij^jht tn^*- influence their de^^ions 
Ij the powii of his trained will Some ha\ e inis * ower 
'^ot uifluencinsj others I ^ nature it is i kind of intuition 
with them Others ean de\. el ip the s inie power 1 i 
course of thoroutjh ment il ind character tr unintr 

In whatevci line of business >ou m ij lie tnjrx^ed 
whether 30U be a s ilesia in clerk ct man rci d tri\ellcr 
or manai^'ei keen competition dem indf the rii^ht km 1 
of knowledjft imtiitive indiowcrof mflueiictni, others 
I earn the laws of success ind jou will 

Be a. Success. 

In deit.loping’ these jioweis of influence ind proht 
makiiiff the Oixon Institute stands supreme It supplies 
i complete modern business cduc ition on seientitic lines 
that IS to s ly it not only furnishes ill th it i business in in 
in in> line ouqfht to know of salesmanship in uiaj^-t 
ment credits costs conespondenc etc but it de\ clops 
the pow ers of pcrsoirii influence and insicrht (so nCj^ess iry 
to success m aa> walk ot modern life) in the most 
mariellous waj- A .11 the talents of the indi\ idual arc 
I irousht into pi ly in brmtfins^ ibout the four stag-t -> into 
which ill s lies resoKe themsehes aij' \,ttentic n 
Interest Desire and ResoKe 

The course itself is by correspondence rcquinntj sp ir 
tune stud^. onl> over a few months Ind Mdu il itter tion 
IS given to eacii student bj experts 

This ii> i gre It opportunity fox business workers to 
push on to better positions better salaries bigger prt tits 
W iite us 1 postcard to da> and >ou will receive our 
h uidsorne book on Scientific Salesmanship i ost ff*“e 
by icturn 

JDIXON BNSTITUTE, 

De^t. 67 , 193 St. 195, Oxford Sf., ^ 
LOMOOM, W. 


^ dissatisfied worker m some uncongenial monot 
TT-, 1 ^ 1 i. 1 whose daily routine kills your 

individuality? And are you ambitious enough to enter a^field of 
work of more varied character, wider scope, better mv, and 
pleasanter occupation? If so, let us prepare you to become a 
^ccessful Ad^it^sement wri^r, able to command any asalarf 
worn £5 a week upwards # ^ 

D A V"f5fc students are everywhere earning big 
▼ *vj salaries because they are known as 
experts in ad -w riting, and their work proves it The Page Davis 
bchool—the original adv ytismg school of the world — will enrol any 
one who has had an ordinary school education, and is possessed 
01 s^e natural ambition and ability, and tram him in a few 
months to earn a competency m a profession which is at once 
J*'ascinating, Lucrative, Progressive. 
OotirSft IS carried out entirely bj correspondence, 

, 3 nd a few hours weekly in the evenings at 
^ sufficient to keep pace with the lessons These are so 
/ planned and so carefully graduated that the pupil 
he ^ Ad\ertisement Writing almost before 

S® whole subject i*; comprehensively treated from 

iirsi to last 1 ^ corrections, criticisms, and suggestions quickly 


develop onpnahtv 

tees by writing advertisements before they had 


than earned the uy 
comj^ted the full course 
earn helped hundreds of others, to 

sulhries S /'?o minimum, up to the top Page Davis students 



Write for full particulars and post-free Prospectus. 

* — PAQE-DAVIS.— 
•ADVERTISING SCHOOL. 


Dept G.G., 195, Oxford Street, LONDON, IN'. 





» The provlile^ full cnurses of Instruction for Students desiring to 

graduare in an\ ot the following I'acultus: Arts, L.ivvs. Science, Knginecring, 

^fl\d Kcononiics .lud Political Science. It has been constituted a Ihiiversitv 
Centre for I'rfhuiinars ftui Intermediate Medical Studies. 

Provision is made in all dep.irtinents for Post-Graduate Study and 
RescMi'ch. ^ 

The Faculties oT the College are those of Arts, I.aws, Science, Engineer- 
ing and Medical Sciences. 

Tile FACyiTY OF ARTS meSufes: 

I. 'i'he I )epartnieats ot Classical, Medimval and Modern Tainguages 
and tiieir Liteiaftres. 

^2. The Indian School. 

3. I'he Departments of History and Philosophy. 

.}. The Departintmt of Economics, including Statistics iiud Com- 
mercial Methods. 

5. The Slade School of Fine Art. 0 

6. The School of Architecture. 

FEES ; Undergraduate Course of tlt’ee Sessions, fw) guineas (payable in three 
iii'-talnumts). ^ 

Undergraduate Course in Economic^, three Sessions, ii\ guineas a 
^ Session. ^ 

Post-Gratluate Course of two Sessions, i('**'^uinea'^. 

Slade School Course, one Session, 21 guineas. ^ 

^The FACULTY OF LAWS includes: 

The Departments of ICnglish Law; Roman Law; Roman- Dutch 
L»v ; Constitutional Law; Comparative Law, and Jurispm- 
de»ice. ” 

FEES t^l’n^-lergradtiate Course of three Sessions, 10 guineas each Session. 

The FACULW OF SCIENCE includes: ^ ^ m 

1. The Departments of Pure and Applied Mathematics and of 

Physics (also in the Faculty of .Arts). 

2. The Departments of Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. 

3. The Departments of Botany, Geology' and Zoology. 

4. The Departments of Pathological Ctiomistry and Physiology. 

FEES: Undergraduate Course for three Sessions, tor guineas (pa) able in 
three instalments). 

Post-Graduate Courses vary according to subject. 

The FACULTY OF ENGINEERING includes: ^ ^ 

The Departments of IMechanical, Electrical, Civil, and Municipal 
Engineering. 

FEES: University and Diploma Course for three Sessions, 120 guineas 
(l>ayable in three instalments). 

The FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES includes: ® 

1. The Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology 

(courses leading to Preliminary Scientific). 

2. The Departments of Anatomy, Physiology and Plwmacology 

(leading to intermediate Flxamination in Medicine). 

3. The Departments of Pathological Chemistry and Hygiene^ . 

FEES: I. For Preliminary Scientific Course, Part L, 26 guineas. ^ 

2. For Preliminary Scientific Course, Part IL, and Intm^H^iate 
Examination in Medicine, 5^ guineas. 

2 , Post-Graduate Courses vary according to subjeqjt. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, amounting to over ^ 2,000 a year, 
are awarded m the Departments of the Faculties of Arts and Science and of 
Medical Scitihees. 

Entrance SchoPh'sldps are awarded in May of eaoh yeUr in the Faculties 
' of Arts and Science ; in September in the Faculty of Medi-cal Sciences. 

! Gowcr StREET, W.C. Walter W. Seton, M.A , AVc'rtAj:;y-. 


A SELECTION OF 


Cassell and Company’s yolumes^ 


First Lessons in German. Reading By A. Jagst, qf the 
^ Princess Helena College, Ealing. Illustrated throwghout. 6d. 

Cassell’s New German Dictionary Cijnpiled from the best 
authorities in both languages. Revised and considerably enlarged 
by Karl Breul, M.A., LittD., Canibridge University Reader in 
Germanic. 1,360 pages, demy Svo* cloth, 7s. 6d. net; leather, 
los. 6d. net. • 

Cassell’s English Dictionary Giving Definitions of*more than 
100,000 vi^ords and phrases. 1,100 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.: 
half- morocco, 5s. ^ 

WoodworllJhg A Book of Tofils, Materials, and Processes 
the Handyman. Edited by Faul N. Hasluck. With 2,545 
Illustraticfes and Working Drawings. 76S pages, royal 8vo,% 
cloth, 9s. 

MetalworRing A B^ok of Tools, Materials, and Processes fo#the 
Handymfn. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. With 2,206 Illustra- 
tions and Working Drawings. 768 pages. Royal Svo, cloth, 9s. 

Caiseil’s Cyclopaedia of Mechanics Edi^d by Paul N. 
Hasluck. Five Vols., each complete in itself, containing 384 
pa^es and upvfhr^sof 1,200 illustrations. Royal 8|o, cfbth, 7s. 6d. 
net per vol. ^ , 

Applied Mechanics By Prof. John Perry, M.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
etc. Nezv Edition, with enlarged Appendix and 372 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Howard’s Art of RecRoning The Standard Teacher and 
Referee of Shorthand Business Arithmetic. By C- Frusher 
ifowA^D. Crown Svo, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, is. Large Edition, 
royal Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Physical Educator Edited by Eustace Miles, 
M.A. A Cyclopaedia of Physical Culture. With upwards of 

* 1,000 Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 9s. 

Cassell’s BooR of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household 
Words Containing over 32,000 References, collected from 1.3^ 
Authors. With full Verbal Index. By W. Gurney Benha]^ 
1,2^ pages, demy Svo, cloth, los. 6d. net ; half-leather, 12s. 6d.net^ 

AfchM ectural Drawing By R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A. With 
28 jnates. •Demy 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

SRetch BooR By W, L. Wyllie. Introduction by Edwin Bale, 
R.I. WitJi 24 Facsimile Paintings in Colours. 5^. 


. LA BELLE SALVAGE. LONDON. E.C. 



BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, * 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


o TTTrrr 

Agricultural, Colonial 


!!« Engineering School 




7tA 


', 4 \ 












V ,^.-1 


Boys received from 14 to 20. 

All branches of Agriculture taught, 
and School Work continued under 
qualified masters ..... 

Each Pupil an individual probrem 


OWN FARM, DAIRY, POULTRY BEPARTMENT^sSc. 
RIDING. DRIVING, SHOOTING, FOOTBALL. «Sc. 

For full pa.riicul3f*s apply to * * * * ^ ^ 

The secretary, Bradley Court. 




CHOOSING A CAREER 


5 

INQUIRY FORM 


"^Careei ivhich is the Subject of Inquiry. 


Specific Infoj mation required. 


Notes on Matterii which will assist in replying to the above 
Questions. 


Name and Address of Coi respondent. 
Mr.j Mrs^j or Mus 


^Date 


Authors sNotesmfor Correspondents — 

(1) The Questions asked should be clear, specific and dir^t. 

(2) Correspondents will leceive replies to their Inquiries as soon as pos- 

sible. ft should be understood, how'ever, thaPsome delay may occur 
m obtair^ng the Information desired 

(3) A. stamped, addressed envelope should accompany each Inquiry 



A SELECTION OF 

. Cassell and Company’s Volumes 

r 


4 . Nev^-Self^fielp By ERNEbT A. Bryant. With if Full-page 
^ Plates. 5s. 

CasselTs ^ Popuflir Educator With numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured PlaJj^s, and Tvlaps in Colours. Eight Vols., royal Svo, 
cloth, 5s. net per vol. 

Structural Engineering By Prof. A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc , 

M Inst.C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 320 pages, demy Svo, 
cloth, los. 6d. net. ^ 

r 

Outlines of Electrical Engineering By Harold H. 
Simmons, A.M.I E E. With numerous Diagrams Illustra- 
tions. 21S. net. 

- Popular Electricity By W. Hibbekt, F.I.C., C.S., A.M.I.E.E. 

With numerous IllustratioCjs in the Text. 5s. 6dr 

Life’s Contrasts By John Foster Fraser. With Portrait of 
Autli^r in Rembrandt and 8 Full-pa^ Drawings, 6s. net. 

Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers Edflecl by Clement 
Shorter. With Frontispiece in Colours and 3 Photogravure 
Plates. I2S. net. 

From Woi%house to Westminster The Life Story Will 
Crooks, M.P. By George Haw, With 4 Blustrations. Popidm 
Editiofit 2S. 6d. ' ^ 0 

9 ^ ^ 

From Smithy to Senate The Life Story of James Annand. 
Journalist and Politician. By George B. Hodgson, With 1 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. the® Earl of Aberdke.n. With * 
Portrait. 6s. net. I 

Booli‘=K.eeping By Calder Marshall, Son & Ibbotson^, 
Chartered Accountants. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ^ ^ 

A New French Grammar By R. FI. Allpress, M.A., ana 
J. Laffitte, B. es L., Principal French Master at the City of \ 
London School. Arranged in three parts — viz., Reader, Grammar, \ 
and Exercises. 192 pages, cloth, is. 6d. * 

A New French and English Dictionary Compiled from 
the best authorities in both languages. Revised and considerably 
enlarged by James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officfer d’Academie 
aided by de V. Payen-Fayne, Assistant Examiiferin French to , 
University of London. Over 1,200 pages, cloth, 3^ 6d. ; halF 
morocco, 5s. 

Cassell’s Pochet French Dictionary Frencft-English— 
English-French By de V. Payen-Payne. 448 pages. Cloth, 

IS. 6d. giet. Leather -hound edition, printed on India paper, price 
2s. 6 d. net. ^ ^ * 


LA BELLE SALVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 



.APPOINTMENTS . 

f 

For the Sons of Business • ^ 

* an d P rof essional Men . • 

CIVIL SERVICE^r ^NDIA 
POLICE, ARMY,* 6r>c. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION 
•By -JOHN GIBSON, M.A.,* 

Fhsf ClassXIassics, Camhnii(^c ; foi nm ly Senior Exhibitioner ofU ppingham 
Sck%ir;^pen R\hibUton%, Founiation Scholar and Pnzemanof 
Tiinn^CoUege ; five years Ass^ant-Master at Westminster 
School; Author oj various Educational Works for Laxj^ 

Ml my, Civil Service, and Univosity Stu tents ; and 
^Educational Medallist at Antxverp (1^94), Bor- 
deaux (iSgs'^ Brussels (1897), Lidge{igo5). 

(i.) At 24, CHANCEi^l LANE, W.C. « 

(ii.) At 1#.22, YIGTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD (Resident Brandi). ^ 
(iii.) By Correspondence. 

• Recent "Brilliant Successes— 

CONSULAI^ SERVICE 4 • 

' In alT TOUR Competitions held durinj 1907-S, 
Mr. Gibson’s Pupils have taken the FIRST Place 
at FIRST TRIAL. 

GENIEeAL CONSIJLAR SERVICE. 

Thus: In July last Mr. F. G. Rule was FIRST 
at FIRST Trial; and in June, 1907, Mr. N. King 
^ took FIRST Place, also at FIRST Trial in General 

• * Consular Service Competition. 

CHINA AND LEVANT STUDENT INTER® 
PRETERSHIPSa 

In September, 1907, Mr. Butler took FIRST Place in 
the China and Siam Competition. In March, igoS, 

Mr. L. n. Hurst took FIRST Place in the Levant 
Competition. 

INDIA POLICE. 

In 4 nne, 1908, FIVE Candidates passed, including 
^ THIRD place ; in June, 1907, SIX passed ; and in 
® June, 1906, SIX also passed, nearly ALL at FIRST 

♦ ^ TRIAL. 

JrOfilN GIBSON, M.A. 

{Of Uppingham and Westminster), ® 

24, Ctiascefy L^ne, W22, VictSria Road, 

LONDON, WX. UPPER NORWOOD. 










